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THE WAGES QUESTION. 



CHAPTER L 

WAGES A QUESTION IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

All the questions of PoKtical Economy may, both con- 
veniently and appropriately, be grouped under four tities, 
namely, the Production, the Distribution, the Exchange, 
and the Consumption of Wealth. All wealth has, of course, 
to be produced, in the first place ; and, moreover, it is pro- 
duced to be consumed, and for this end alone. Production 
and Consumption, therefore, are concerned with the entire 
sum of wealth. 

All wealth, however, is not exchanged* ; nor is all 

^ Not only is not, bat could not be. I Bay this to meet the sugges- 
tion that wealth, though actually not exchanged, is yet always sub- 
ject to exchange in the sense that, if that particular form of wealth 
were to rise, or some possible substitute for it in use were to fall 
markedly in price, exchange would then take place, so that such 
wealth should still be regarded as within the domain of exchange. 
But the state of facts assumed is not real. No matter how much rice 
might advance, or other food decline in price, no human power could 
, take all the crop out of India and bring back a food-substitute to the 
people, even were it Liebig's extract. The whole transportation system 
of India, reinforced by the revenues of the British Government, broke 
down under the effort, in 1873-4, to distribute to the people of certain 
districts of India an amount of rice equivalent to but a smaU portion 
of their usual crop. The railroads and water-courses of the United 
Btates could not take all the crops from the farms where they were 
raised. 
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wcnltli distributed. Exchange and Distribution, therefore, 
Imvo not to deal with the entire sum of wealth. Nor ia 
that part of wealth wliich ia cxclnded from Exchange 
jdentioiil with that which ia excluded from Distribution. 
Vast amounts of wealth are exchanged wliich are not 
di&tributed ; vast amounts are distributed which are not 
exchanged, 

The term Prodnction of "Wealth does not needj for our ] 
present purpoaea, to be defined. 

ConBumptiun, tn tlio economical sense, is tho nee of 
wealth. The actnol destruction of wealth thereby may be 
total or partial, rapid or slow, according to tlie nature of 
tlie material and die object to which it is directed. The J 
Cousmnption begins when the use begins. 

" That almost all tliat is produced ia destroyed, ie true ; 
but we can not admit tliat it ia produced for the purpose of 1 
being destroyed. It is produced for the purpose of being i 
made use of. Its destruction ia bu incident to its use ; not I 
only not intended, but, as fur as possible, avoided."' 

Wealtli is exchanged, iu the meaning of the political 
economist, when tho producer and tlie eonsmner of it are 
difTerent pcmons ; and this, wbetlier different persona have -4 
united in the production of it or not. 

On the other hand, wealth must be distributed when dif* , 
fercnt persona (liaving ecparate legal interests) unite ia I 
production ; and tliis, whether the product is to be ex* 9 
I'linnged or nut 

III illustration of tho latter case, let us suppose that a 
df>zcn persona imitti in a fiahing venture, on equal or unetjual 
sharca. tTiK>n their return tlie product is distributed — that 
is, divided into shares — among them. It may bu that each 
of tho prodiioore will desire all the fish thus fulling to his 
Bliare for His own inunediate consumption, or to be patted 
down for winter an : then none of the product will be 
exduuiged, thonf^ all of it lias been suhject to distribution. 



> N. W. Senior, PoL Ecoo., p. H. 
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Or, again, some of the fishermen may deeire to eell the 
whole, others portione only, of tlieir fish, in order to pur- 
ehaee articles more adapted to their neeeseities : then we 
shoiUd Iiave a product distribnted wholly and exchanged 
in part. 

In illnstration of the former case, let us take a small far- 
mer, in the American sense of tliat term,' a peasant pro- 
prietor in the phrase of Em^pe, cultivating his land by Lis 
own labor and that of his minor children, and perhaps of 
his wife as well. The product here is not distributed, 
because it is all his,' the children and, for tliat matter, 
the wife, having no separate interests legally, and the 
avails of their labor going entire to the father and husband. 
The product, therefore, not being di^deible into shares rep- 
resenting the claims of different producers, Distribution is 
not concerned at all with it ; yet a part of it, or the whole, 
may be exchanged. If the farm were situated in one of our 
Nortb-uastem States, and the product were chiefly pork, 
com, potatoes, and garden vegetablee, the greater part 
would presumably go to the support of the family, and bat 
little would be exchanged for other articles. If, on the 



' " When we sjieak of aa American fannor, we generallj' mean odb 
who ii Iho absolute owner of the land and every thing on it." — T. 
Sedgwick, PoL Eron., p. 54. 

*lt ma7 bp BBid that the father and hnebaDd is bonnd, both morallj 
and legally, to support hia wife and childnsn out of the product ; 
and that the Hubsislence thus derived by Ihem conaUtatPfl, in effect, 
their wages. To lliia it will bu BufflcieDt to answer, Ural, that the 
unoont and charnctcr of that subsistence are not determintd by con- 
Inct betwcvD tho parties, as in the case of wliat may properly be 
called wages, but, within the limits of the mere aupport of life, are 
wholly at the will and discretion of the head of the family, having no 
nlation to what other perBone, rendering the same charaeter and 
amotuit of Etervire, may be reoeiring next door; and. second, which 
Mttlea the qnestlon. that the head of the family in e<]ually Irannd to 
supply iubaisteDce whether the wife and children Inlmr or not. In the 
ease of children too young to labor, or of an invBlId wifo. the obligk- 
tion of the head of the famUy, in respect to Enhsiatenoe, is precisely 
the same. 
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other hand, it were sitnated in one of the Southern sea- j 
board States, and the product were cotton, the whole of it, 
though not diBtributed, would be exchanged, being sold to j 
porchaee breadstuffs, clothing, West-India goods, etc. 

Both the Exchange and the Distribution of Wealth may ] 
be, according to subject and circumstance, either simple \ 
and obvious, or effected through most coniplieated and 
roundabout processes. Thus, Exchange may take place in 
the form of direct barter between two neighbors, each 
giving some of what he has for some of wbat he wants ; 
or it may involve the services of railroad, steamship, and 
oc«an telegraph, with the mediation of importers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. 

In like manner, Distribution may taVe the form of a eim- j 
pie division of a product into two or three equal shares ; or 
it may involve the partition of the annual avails of a factory 
among five hundred persons having claims upon the pro- 
duct, in shares varying from that of the nine-year-old 
" half-timer," working under the Factory acts, to that of 
the employer or the owner of the mill. 



The distinction which I have sought here to illustrate 
between the Exchange and U»e Distribntiou of Wealth is 
not of importance in the general theory of political econ- 
omy only, hut it is of unmediate application to tlie pro- 
blem of Wages. I shall seek to show' that the fact that * 
s large portion of tlie wealtli produced ia not distributed, 
while yet it is exchanged, may have a powerful influence on | 
tlte condition of tliose classes who produce distributed 
wealth. In my opinion, one can no more osplain all tho I 
phenomena of ilistrihution without reference to the fact | 
of a vast undistributed prodact, than one could explain tho 
movement of the Gulf Stream without reference to the 
oolder waters through which and over which it tlows. 



WAQES A QUESTION' OF DISTRIDUTIOIT. 1 

Tlieee brief remarks upon tlie scope of tlie four depart- 
ments of Political Economy will be sufBcientlj connected 
with tbe special topic of tbis work by tbe remark tliat the 
question of Wages is a question in the Distribution of 
Wealth. 

Now it is clear that in treating of the Production of 
Wealth we need to distinguisli industrial ywjw^i<«i*; and 
this the ejstematic writers have done with great success, 
and we have tbe laws of production developed early in tho 
history of economical investigation with great complete- 
ness, little being left to be added by later writers. 

But is it not equally clear that in treating of tbe DiBtri- 
bntion of Wealth, we need to distinguish industrial classes, 
recognizing industrial functions only as tliey serve to 
characterize Buch classes 3 Tliis the systematic writers in 
economics have generally failed to do ; and I venture to 
think there is in this the explanation of the little progress 
made towards tbe settlement of the important questions in 
tbis department of the science. 

Thus tbe political economist, having shown, by careful 
analysis and apt illustration, tlie parts taken in production 
by labor and by capital, carries tbe same dassilication for- 
ward into Distribution, and speaks of the sliares of tlie pro- 
duct received by labor and by capital respectively. Now 
it does not follow at all, as a matter of course, that because 
labor and capital perform parts whicli can be clearly dis- 
tinguished iu production, they will receive separate shares 
in tbe distribution of the product. That will depend on 
whether these functions are or are not united in the same 
persons. Id the distribution of wealth, shares go to per- 
sons, who may be grouped in larger or smaller classes, hav- 
ing less or more in common. So far as the function per- 
formed in production may serve to characterize tbo 
industrial claae, so far the function may be recognized in 
treating the questions of Distribution, but only so far. 
Beyond this it becomes as idle to refer in distribution to 
functions performed in production as it would be to seek 
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to identif V Uie members of the body engaged in a certain 
kind of labor, and undertake to ebow tbe jMirts of the pro- 
duce wliicii go Beverally to the hand, the eye, and the foot. 
Jt is true that we find men laboring, generally at reduced 
wages, who have loet one or botli hands, one or both eyes, 
one or both feet ; and the economist may, by judicious in- 
quiry, Batisf; himself how much these unfortunate pereons 
lose in wages by their several infirmities. But this would 
not be held to justify the extension of such an analysis or 
dissection to the vastly greater immber of sound laborers, 
and tlie erection of a system of distribution based on the 
respective contributions of tlie several porta of the undivi- 
ded body to the work of production. 

Now, as matter of fact, although labor is a function in 
production whicli is always separable in idea from the work 
of capital, the instances where capital is fumiahod by one 
person and labor performed wholly by a different person 
are, if we look over the world, fewer' by fjir than those in 
which capital is furnished more or less by those who per- 
form tlie labor, and in which labor is performed more or 
Icaa by those who furnish the capital. In other words, it 
in not the rule, but Uie exception, lliat one or t!ic other in- 
diistrtnl function sliall cliaracterize the industrial person or 
claas, just as, notwitlistandtng all the effec-ts of maliciotu 
snd accidental injurj-, the number of those who preserve 
all their organs and members exceeds tlio number of the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind. 

Yet the great body of systematic writers in political 
economy have carried tlie dasBification which reeultei] 
from their aiialystB of the processes of production over, 
witliout change, into the diactisdon of the quostions of 
distrilmtion ; and having found labor and capital the two 
ngcn t& in production, liave proceeded to speak of the remune- 
ration of labor «nd the remnneratioo of capital, as if labor 
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and capital did in fact receive Bbares always distinct in 
the dietribntion of wealtli. 

Now it is easy to show that the term Labor, according to 
this use of it, includes the part in ijidustry of five elaases 
of persona clearly separable in economical idea, and gene- 
rally to be distinguiBhed clearly in life, namely : 1st, the 
class who work for themselves, by themselves, either on 
their own land {the " peasant proprietor" of Europe, and 
tJio American " farmer") or in mechanical ti'ades. Thij 
class loay consume their own products entire,* or exchange 
them in a greater or less degree, bat in either case there ia 
no distribution. 2d, the tenant occupier of land, like the 
cottar of Ireland or the ryot of India, who receives the 
whole produce, subject only to the deduction of rent for 
the natural powers of the soil. 3d, the class of persons 
■working for hire (e. g., domestic servants, soldiers, clei^- 
men) who are paid out of the revenue of their employers, 
and are not employed with any reference to the profits of 
production. 4th, the class of persona working for hire, 
whether in agriculture, in trade, or in mechanical pursuits, 
who are paid out of the product of their industry, and are 
employed with reference to the profits of production. 



' ThKia([boat the present dlticaa^oa I aliall waive all queetion of 
thB amount derired by the goveroment from taiatian. Whether 
tuxes be, aa Profeaeor Senior cIbuds (Pol. Econ., p. 182-5), " a fonii oi 
expenditure," and hcnco only coguizablp In the department ol Con- 
■nniption, it is not needful to deride here. Suffice it to say that 
even though government were to be regarded as. in a rertafa Bcnae, a 
partner in the produ<Aion of wealth, and a absrcr in its dtsUibation, 
jret, inasmuch an government alwaya eaters b; iatca and cixtTiea 
»«>; ltd part, determining (or itself alike hov mach it will take and 
to what use it will apply what it tskeo, pnlitiral economy can know 
nolUn^ of it. As the lawa are silent amid arma, economical science 
bnws before the tax-gatherer. Whether govemmynt shall take mnch 
fit little for its own parpoaea out of the wealth that has been pro- 
duced is the busineas, not of the ecoonmlat. but of the statesman. 
The methods and sabjecta of taxation do come within the Geld of politi- 
cal economy, but it ia only because they aSect Ibe production of future 
wealth, ita dlatribntioD, ita eichan)^. 
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5tli, the employers themselveB, in so far as tliey perBonally 
conduct and control bnsiness operationB, tlieir rerauneration 
being etjied tlie " wages of supervision and management." 

Now to the remuneration of each of these five clasees the 
oconumists generaUy, as I have said, apply the term Wages, 
although only tlie tlm-d and fourth clasaca do in fact receive 
a reniuneratioii for their servicea distinct from that which 
they receive for the use of their capital ; being therefore 
the only clasaes which receive "wages" in the ordinary 
niewiing of that word ; and alttiough, in the second place, 
daeses 4 and 5 thus grouped have interests as strongly 
opposed as human interests can well become. 

The explanation of such a classification would fairly 
seem to be that which has been indicated, namely, that 
economists have assumed as of course that the industrial 
fimctiona which they distinguish in tlie production of 
wealtli will necessarily characterize the industrial classes 
interested in the distribution of wealth. Otherwise it 
would scarcely be possible that a classitication sliould 
bo seriously proposed, for the solution of the problems of 
distribution, wliich groups together employer and em- 
ployed ; the peasant proprietor, the tenant occupier, and 
the hired agricultural hand ; the navvy and the railroad 
king ; tlie day-laborer and the domestic servant with a 
Stewart, an Astor, and a Rotliechild. 

It is true that labor, in a certain sense of that word, ia 
common to these and all other classes in production ; and 
this fact of itself ought to be enough to uliow that it is not 
labor which should be taken to diotingiusli cla-sses in dis- 
tribution. It is not what these classes have in common, 
but those things by which they differ from each other, 
whicli should be made the means of characterizing them 
as claimants to tlie product of industry. 



It might fairly be expected tliat after insisting thus 
peremptorily that tbo quefttion of Wages is a tjueetion in the 
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Distribution of Wealth, and that, in distribntion, not in- 
dustrial functions, but industrial classes, should be consider- 
ed, one would in a treatise on Wages at once proceed to 
state the problem of distribution, and to define the wages 
class as a party thereto. But, on the contrary, I shall be 
obliged to take up and explain with much particularity 
certain principles of Production and Population which 
can not safely be assumed for our present pui^oses, and 
also to deal at some length with a current theory respect- 
ing the remuneration of labor, which squarely blocks the 
way to a philosophy of Wages. 
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CHAPTER IL 

NOMIKAL AND REAL WA0E8. 

A DISTINCTION which needs to be apprehended with great 
clearness and held strongly in the mind, throughout all 
discussion of Wages, is tiiat between Nominal and Keal 
Wages. 

Real Wages are the remuneration of the hired laborer as 
reduced to the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of life. 
These are what the laborer works for ; these are truly his 
wages. The money he receives under his contract with 
his employer is only a means to tlxat end ; sometimes, as it 
proves, a most delusive means. If, as is the case with the 
great majority of his class, he spends every week or every 
month his entire earnings, he can see for himself, no 
matter how little given to reflection, that his wages are not 
his money, but what his money brings. If, again, he is 
frugal and forehanded enough to save a portion of his 
wages, and hoard it up or put it out at interest, it is still 
true, though not perhaps so evident, tliat tliis portion of 
his wages also means, in some near or distant future, ^^ food, 
clothing, lodging, and firing" to himself or to his family. 
The habitual miser, the person who loves money for its 
own sake, is one of the most exceptional of human beings, 
the victim, doubtless, of a distinct form of disease as truly 
as the subject of alcoholism. 

But this reduction of Nominal to Real Wages is not an 
easy matter. " No one," says Mr. G. R. Porter in his Pro- 
grees of the Nation, ^ unless he shall have made the at- 
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tempt to obtain information of this kind, can be aware 
of the difficulties opposed to hia success." 

Heal may differ from Nominal Wages by reason of : 

let. Variations in the purcliaae-power of money. 

2d. Varieties in the forni of payment. 

3d. OpportnnitieB for extra earnings. 

4th. The greater or lees regularity of employment. 

5th. The longer or shorter duration of the laboring 
power. 

I sliall consider these causes' in the order in which 
tliey are here given. 

I. The purchase-power of money may vary by reason 
of changes in the supply of, or in the demand for, money. 
FIrat, of changes in tlie supply of money. 

(a) Changes of Coinage. — If a given amount of 
gold or silver be rendered into a greater number of 
coins than formerly, it is evident that each coin will 
purchase fewer commodities. Now when it is stated 
tluit the Englisli *' pound " of to-day contains less 
tlian one third the standard silver it contained in 1300 
A.D, — 12 oz. of English silver coin metal being now 
rendered into 66 ahitlings, whereas a shilling' is nomi- 
nally the twentieth part of a " pound " — and tliat the 
French livre of 1789 contained less than one sixty-sixth 
part of the silrer impUed in its name, the importance of 



' To the coDEideratinnfl ennmented moat be added, as Mr. Ward 
has bIiowii, still another. In the case of laborers working hy the piece. 
" When piece-work Is done, you have to consider not only the price 
per piece paid, but also thecondltioQB.BBof machinery, etc. TUua tha 
Hyde Hpinnera In 1824 struck because Ihey were getting less por piece 
than others, though all the time they were, by reason o( improved 
machinery, actually titming more per day."— Workmen and Wages, 
p. 38. 

' The ihiHiag in America suffpred a still harder fate— twenty " York 
sli ill ings" having the value o( but f3.S0. and 20 New-England shil- 
lings the value of t,?.W. In I'ennaylvanlu the " dollar " was. at differ 
ent date*, worth 4«. 6d. ; ^it. : S* M. ; <it. ; tt. 6d. ; 7a. ; t: M.—CoU 
Well's Ways and Means uf Poymunt, p, 89. 
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Has discriminatioii in historical comparisons of wag^ tie^ 
comes manifest. 

Even in comparison of contemporary wages, care has often 
to be taken lest coins of the same name but of differing 
value be confounded. T)ni6, in the United Stales, tlie 
Tork shilling (eight to a dollar) and the New-England 
shilling (six to a doUar) were until recently hable to be 
taken for each otlier in calculation of prices. In the same 
way the English penny differs from the penny in use in tlie 
island of Jersey, of which it takee thirteen to make a sliil- 
ling. 

(i) Changes in tfu amount of the precious metaJ-a in 
circulatkm. — Tlie history of tlie production of gold and 
silver is a history of often intermitted and always highly 
spasmodic activity. Thus in the year 800 there is sup- 
posed to have been on hand gold and silver to the valne, as 
ejtprcseed in American gold coin, of |l,79O,OO0,000. 
Between that date and 141)2, the date of the discovery of 
America, with its vast reeervefi of mined and resources of 
unmined treasure, the estimated product was $345,000,000. 
Between U9i! and 1803 the product is given as $5,820,- 
700,000 ; between 1803 and 1848, as 82.484.000,000 ; be- 
tween I84S and 1868, as $3,571,000,000. The effect upon 
prices wrought by such wholesale clianges in the volume of 
tlie precious mctolB has long been discussed, and with 
great fulness, by wonomical writers, as influencing the 
wages of labor, pnxlnctng a wide divergence between reiil 
and nominal wages in comparison of different periods : 
but wo owe to Prof. Caimee' the demonstration tiiat this 
cause is also influential in creating disturbances in contem- 
porary wages, tlio pffoct upon prices being ]irodueod vejy 
invgnlariy as between countries, and as between different 
classes of commodities in the same coimtry. 

(r) FlvctuatioTu in t}t* paper SMhutitutft f<n- coin. — A 
paper currency pnr^xjiting to be convertible into coin, but in 
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t issued, in reliance on the doctrine of chances, in con- 
Bidemble excess of tlio amount of goW and silver held for 
it£ redemption, will imdei^o far more sudden and violent 
changes than woidd bo possible with a gold and silver cur- 
rency, or a paper currency based, dollar for dollar, upon 
the precious metals. The reason is tliat, as the excess 
of cinmlfttion over the specie basis consists of credit, and 
not of value, it is governed, lioth in expansion and in con- 
traction, by the condition of credit, and not by the laws of 
value, as a value currency would be. It costs twice aa 
much labor to raise two thousand ounces of gold from the 
mine aa to raise one thousand ounces. It costano more to 
engrave, print, and sign a thousand two-dollar than a thou- 
sand one-dollar bills. Since, tlien, a paper circulation may 
be increased without labor, all such currencies have sliown 
a strong tendency to increase under every speculative im- 
pulse in trade, the currency allowing prices to advance, and 
the advance of prices, in turn, quickening the speculative 
impulse, and tlius creating new demands for additional cur- 
rency. When, however, prices have been carried to their 
height, and the market begins to feel the effects of highly- 
stimulated foreign importations, while for tlie same reason 
tlie specie basis of an already dangerously inflated circula- 
tion begins to bo drawn upon to pay for the goods thus 
brought in, tlie contraction of the currency will be even 
more sudden and extreme than was the expansion. Not a 
gold dollar can be taken away unlcBS something is given 
for it ; a bank-bill has cost nothing : it will cost nothing to 
replace it. It may therefore be destroyed without loss to 
the bank. 

But while ft wide divergence between Nominal and 
Real Wages may be created by the alternate expan- 
sions and contractions of a currency issued on the doctrine 
of chances in excess of its specie basis, the disturbances 
hereby introduced into wages are slight compared with 
those caused by the issue of inconvertible government pa- 
per. Thus we find Washington writing, during the Kevo- 
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lution, that it took a wagon-load of money to buy a wagon- 
load of provieions. The money of which he thus wroto 
was the famous " Continental cnrreney." The deprecia- 
tion of this cnrreney had heen rapid. March Ut, 1778, 
$1 in coin would purchase $1.75 in paper; Sept. Ist, 

1778, $4; March lat, 1770, $10; Sept. Ist, 1779, *I 8 ; 
March IStli. 1760, giO ; Dee. lat, 1780, ?100 ; May Ist, 
17S1, $20(1-500. 

The printing-prese had nearly fulfilled the prediction of 
Jolin Adame, in making " money as plenty, and of course 
as cheap, as oak-leaves."* Mr. Jefferson says' that the 
paper contimied to circulate in the Southern States till it 
had fallen tiy $1000 for $1. We arc familiar with the 
prices at wliicli tlie necessaries of life were purchased in 
currency thus depreciated : •' Bohea tea, forty-tive dollars ; 
salt — wliich used to be sold for a shilling a bushel — forty 
dollars a bushel, and, in some of the States, two hundred 
dollars at times ; linens, forty dollars a yard ; iromnongery 
of all sorts, one hundred and twenty for one.'" 

I have before me the public records of the second pre- 
cinct of the towiisliip of lirookfield, Massachusetts, for this 
period. On tlie 23d May, 1770, a "goq»el minister" was 
called, the terms of settlement being as follows : " Voted 
and granted tlie sum of £70 tlie two first years each as sa- 
larj-, and the tliird year to rise to £80 per annum during his 
ministry." Tlie succeeding rotos show the effects of tba 
currency inflation : Dec. 3d, 1778, " Voted and granted the 
sum of £220 to the Rev. Mr. Appleton, to be assessed on 
the polls and estates within this precinct, in addition to 
the former grant of £80 for tlioprcscntyear." Oct. ilst, 

1779, " Voted and granted the sum of £720 to the Rev. 
Mr. Appleton, in addition to his stated salary of £80." 
AprU 3rf, 1780, " Vote<l that tlie £220 granted Doc. 8d, 
1778, sliall go for the preceding year. Voted that the £720 
granted Oct 21st, 1779, ho so far roconsiderod as tliat the 

> Worka, ii. 403. * Works, tx. 94B. • Works o( J. Aduns. rU. 199, 
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e shall be for the preceding instead of the ensiung year. 
Then voted and granted the sum of £34^U in addition to 
his etated Balary, to be assessed on the polls and estatea 
within this precinct, for the support of tlie Kev. Mr. Ap- 
pleton from October, 1779, to October, 1780." 

Second. The purchase-power of money may vary by 
reason of changes in the demand fur money. The 8ui>- 
ply of money is the amount wliicli is ofEered for all other 
commodities : the demand for money is the amount of all 
other cotomodities offered for it. Eggs in the Highlands 
were cheap in Dr. Johnson's day, " not because eggs were 
plenty, but because pence were few." "WTietLer it be the 
pleutifidness cf eggs or the fewness of pence which deter- 
mines the price, the historian of wages is bound to ascer- 
tain. 

It is manifest that the annual production of commodities 
will iucreasB with the efficiency of labor and capital, and 
that this increase is from age to age very great ; also, that 
the longer this annual production is sustained the greater 
will be the accumulation of commodities, the results of 
past production. 



Two practical remarks remain to be made, in the nature 
of warning, to those who undertake tlie difficult task of 
instituting such comparisons of wages as are referred to 
above. 

The first relates to the effect of local prices. The com- 
modities into which tlie laborer desires to render his money 
wages, bear prices differing greatly in localities uot far re- 
moved from each other. The mere passage from city to coun 
tiy often produces a marked distuicti. >n in the prices of the 
first necessaries of life; while, where more considerable 
diatances intervene, the difierencea in local prices are often 
Bufficientto effect a substantial eqnality between nominal 
wages widely divergent, or to greatly cxaggerato apparent 
differences. Thus a mechanic living in some portions of 
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Vermont, away from a railroad, can buy food for Mb fam- 
ily at prices which would eoimd like a dream to a town 
mechanic. Indeed some of tlie most expensive luxuries of 
the city, to which prufeesional men scarce aspire, sweet 
cream, fresh fruits, and new-laid egga, are within easy 
reach of his means. The more substantial articles of diet, 
meats, grains, and vegetables, cost one half, or one third 
perhaps, what they do in a city market. Would he build 
a bouse ^ The main material costs little ; the land less. 
Does he leaee a cottage ? Ilis rent is not one fourtJi what 
Ills city cousin pays for perhaps squalid and unwholesome 
quarters. 

Bnt, it may bo asked, is not the comitiy mechanic at a 
disadvantage in respect to all the commodities, whether 
manufactured articles or the products of agriculture, which 
are brought from abroad ; and does not tliis disadvantage 
go far to counterbalance the advantages enumerated! It 
can not be questioned that a loss is suffered on this ac- 
count ; but it is much less tlian the gain by reason of two 
causes : first, the greater sliarc of hie expenditures are for 
articles prodnced near by ; second, those which are brought 
from abroad are, almost without exception, markedly in- 
ferior in bulk to those which are supplied by the domestic 
market, and hence their price is less euliaiiced by transporta- 
tion, lie saves upon his meats and grains and vegetables, 
his fuel, and tlie timber for bis bouse, the freight of those 
articles to a market ; he pays the freight from market upon 
groceries and spices ; upoo clothes and shoes ; upon nails 
and putty and glass. 

My second warning relatea to the liability of error in 
comparison of wages duo to tlie great diversity which ex- 
iKts in the articles consumod by tlie wages class in dif- 
ferent plntrt^ and at different times. Even in tlie lowest 
condition of life tlie lalKirer's expenditure is upon several 
articles wliich are necessary to bis BubBist4}nco, wliile in 
countries where nature is mora liberal or art has greatly 
diversified btuuan industty, llie laborer indulges in a con- 
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radorable variety of expenditures. Now, not only ia it 
tnie that some of these articles may rise in price while 
otliers remain stationary, or even defline — or if all rise, yet 
each rises in a, degree peculiar to iteelf, and so an average 
beeomea difficult to reach, particularly in tlie absence of 
ample and authentic statistics of retail ti-ade, scarcely any- 
where attainable — but those articles which make up the sub- 
HStence of workingmen are conHumed by them in very vari- 
ous proportions, rendering it necessary, in eatiinatmg the 
cx>mparativo wages of two periods, to have regard not only to 
the advance or decline in price of each such article, but also 
to tlie amount thereof entering into coneuinption, inasmuch 
as a large advance upon some commodity which the la- 
borer uses but rarely and in very limited amounts may 
affect liis well-being far less tlian a moderate rise in 
another commodity of prime necessity. 

This it is which makes it so difficult to compare wages at 
different periods in the United States. The habits of the 
people vary and have varied so greatly in respect to dress 
and diet, not to speak of other tilings, os to make it almost 
impossible to secure a statement which will be accepted by 
all candid parties ia a controversy as to the quantities 
of each principal article of consiunption, which shall 
represent the expenditure of the average workman's fam- 
ily ; and unless a statement of quantities can he accepted 
as approximately correct, it can afford only a vagne idea 
to secure even a precise statement of tlie prices of the sev- 
eral articles. 

II. Nominal and Real Wages may differ, secondly, by 
reason of varieties in the form of payment. 

Wages are, to a very large extent, though reckoned in 
money, not paid in money.' In agriculture, the world 



'Even when wages »re paid in money, there nre two methods by 
whidi their real value to the laborer may be reduced in addition to all 
the cauaea mentioned under the preceding bead. These are, Grnt.tlie 
pnurtico of " long-pajB," by which the workmaji ia held a loog time 
Dul of hia wages, and obliged to puTCiiaae guoda meanwhile on credit. 
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over, fall pavment in money is highly exceptional where 
it 18 not wholly unknown. In England the money wagea 
in general far exceed the eathnated value of all the other 
forms of payment, and rarely eonatitute leas than one half 
the nominal wages. In Scotland, except in the neighbor- 
hood of large towns, payment in kind is very general, 
while " in soma parts of the highlands little money passes 
at all between employer and employed."^ In Germany' 
the report of the recent commission of the Agricultural 
Congress proves tlie custom of payments in kind to prevail 
in eveiy province from EastPnissia to Alsace. In France' 
this custom prevails to a greater or less extent in nearly all 
departments. In the United States board to the mimar- 
riod laborer is perliaps the rule ; while in the South, at 
least, the payment in kind generally incindes the snbsist- 
ence of the laborer and his family, and, to a considerable 
extent, other necessaries of life. 



on ruinous tennn. This is aonictimea noccsfuiry in new countries : bat 
in (rid countriKs it la often reson^d to necdlfHsl;, niul tonus oue ot the 
MAUdlug grievancas ot the iBborin^ daw. The spcond is tlio pnurtice 
of " truck," bj wtiich the workniKD, though perhaps (or form's s&ke 
paid in maauj. Is compelled, under fokr of dliii'ltarge, to putclisse 
gonda al tlie omplojer'a slorc. The efFeote of i]ie latter practice on iha 
welfare of the lalioilrig olasBea will bo discuiwad fully al a latijr atage 

(pp- aa*-4a). 

' Fourtii Itoporl, Commission on the Employment ot Women and 
Children in Agriculture, p. 110. " Part jiapnciit in food atlll proVBila 
exlcnaiveljr In Waloa." — Frederick Puidy, StaCkatical Jounial, xxiv. 

aw. 

* Di>» Lagn der liiidlldiea Arlwltor. 

" The married funmnfrranta," eaye Mr. PrWi In bU Report of 1B70 ' 
on the Coudltion of the Indostria] Clowpsof PruiwU tp. .tO),--aroailled 
' DeputalflD.' or {nrmns rcmivlng au alliiivaDco In kind, to dlatingulsh 
tbein from other fann-M>rvKnt« who all take llieir meals together at 
iha farm, Tho ' De|mtateu* n-frolTo In addition to tiielr wagoe a ct-r- 
Ulnallowanceof com, potatoci.MQ. T^itjirimitire priu-tirf u,li"Urr<r, 
graduaUi/ faring ttajf to tlif tyM'tn of pajfing full te/ij/r* in tnAnrV-" 

*" In the deparlrorni* Uouclie* dn KhCan, Oant. ami Uirunde tl la 
Mt COBloitiary to pa; In kind. In *ome. this dosrripUoD at paynumt 
I DM amount to mora than 10 fMnca (a yearX /» *oinr., ii titr- 
minritl»6tJit amount ^ rnoiuypiiytn*nt." — lord Bra tiaaon's K«port 
'iB CMuUilan of th« Indutriol CUwes of Franco, ISTt, p. 42. 
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In the Tarionfi branches of mechanical labor money pay- 
ment ia more uaual, though Mr. Seymour Treraenheere, in 
his visits to the United States prior to 1S50, found the 
practice of paying wages partly in commodities quite gen- 
eral ;' and in England money payments have only been 
eecnred by vigorous legislation and great vigilance in ad- 
rainietration. Mr. Harries reports' that in the anlpbur- 
miuing districta of Italy " stores exist, nnder the direction 
of the administration, where the persons employed are pro- 
vided with oil, wine, and bread, and other necessaries, under 
the ' tally ' or ' track ' system." 

Payment of the wages of mechanical labor otherwise than 
in the coin of the realm is forbidden in Germany by the In- 
dustrial Code of 1869. In France the artisan classes havB 
alwaj's resented payment in commodities with a peculiar 
jealousy. 

The multitndinouB forms of payment other than in 
money may be radely grouped for our present some- 
what casual purpose as (1) rent, where cottages or tene- 
ments are provided for the laborer and his family by the 
employer, whether in agricultural or in mechanical indtw- 
try ; (3) board, mainly confined to imniamed laborers ; 
(3) allowances, such as definite quantities of various kinds 
of food, drink, or fuel ; (i) what we may call, in distinction 
from No. 5, perquisites, such aa the hauling of the labor- 
er's coal or peat by the employer's teams, the keep of a 
cow, the opportunity to take flour at miller's prices ;' 



» Qepoit oi 



tho PoFiuent of Wngos Bill (1854). pp. 103-5. 

the Condition of tho Industrial ClosBea of Ital]'. 1871. p. 



' In Devonshira and plsewhere a " prist-pom" perquislto Is recog- 
ntztid, by which tlin laborer is allowed to have grain at n finpd price 
per bushel, whatever the mnrliot rate. The amount so ullowcd lo be 
taken ranges from two or three pecks to a bnsUal everj fortoight. — 
Heath's Engliali Peasantry, pp. 9^, HO, 140. 141. 

■■ In notne counties, fts Dorset, the fBrmer pays part of hie men's 
WKges in com at 1 shilling per bushel below the market price. "— 
Mr. Pnrdy, Stat. Joonial, isiv. 839. 
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(5) privileges, like the gleaning of fields or the keeping a i 

pig- , 

THtib Mr. T. Scott, of Roxbm^Iishire, allows his work* I 
men a free house and garden ; food {say 4 ■weeks) in har- 
vest ; carriage of coal ; pemiiBdon to keep a pig, and tlie 
keep of a cow ; 100 stones of oatmeal, 21 husliels of bar- 
ley, 6 busheU of peaa, 1600 yards of potatoes, C tons of 
coal at pit prices, £5 in money, in addition to extra earn- I 
ings at harv-est.i Anotlier farmer gives Iiis two plough- 
men £27 and £26 severally per annum, free cottngea 
and gardens, 6J bolls of meal, 3 bolb of potatoes, and 
" drives" their coal. Another in tlie higliland part of 
Lanarkshire gives £18 annually, the keep of a cow, liberty 
to keep a pig, G5 stones of oatmeal, and 16 cwl. of potSr- 
toes. He places the total %-alue of money wages, allowances, ' 
etc, st from £35 to £40.' From tlie above it will readily 
be seen how difficult and how nearly impossible it is to re- 
dnce such various conditions to the uniform expression 
necessary for comparison. The " board " furnished may 
vary from tlie generous living characteristic of Cumber- | 
land and Westmoreland' in England, and of the United 1 
States generally, to the barest and coai'sest subsistence 1 
allowed in less favored regions. The cottages tlnis given I 
pent free may he " model cottages" or tliey may l>c of the 
character* described in so many English official reports, 
early and recent, with reference to which the Earl of 
Sh^tesbury said, " Dirt and disrepair such as ordinary 



' Vvaith Report (lATtl) CnmmiMloii on the EmpIOTinent of Womea I 
•nd CbUdntn tn A|rii<nilture, p. S9. 

•IbU.. p. no, 'Seo Mr. Tn>menhi>pre> Roport tor 1880. 

'The Hon. Ediranl Stanhopv, Axsislant CmnmlMil'inpr, n;* of tli« | 
oatUmialii^ropfhiiii: "The point ™pi'd»ll)' Jetti'rrliig of MtcnlioD U 
thia count; to the infamout rharaetrr ot the cottars. In th« mMjorlt; 
Bf the partohM I vislUol thpy may bo dcicribed as tombltMlowa and 
rnlnotui, not tnlorll);)!!, rerydcBrinnt In bodroam arconmodaliona and 
io deomt Military arnrnfcPtneDti." — lUport on the Emplofmont of 
Womon and Childnn in Af^cullon, ItW-B, p. xxxiv. 
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folks can form no notion of, darkness that may be felt, 
odora that may be Iiandled, faintness tUat can hardly bo 
resisted, hold despotic rule in these dens of despair."' In 
respect to the other allowances, perquisites, and privileges, 
as we have classed them, which go so largely to make up 
the wagea of the laborer in agriculture in all countries, 
there is perhaps not quite bo great range as in the board or 
cottage rent furnished ; yet differences in the quality of 
the articles allowed, or in their adaptation to the wants of 
die laborer, or in the generosity with which traditional or 
stipulated privileges are interpreted, may still go far to 
contract or expand the apparent wages. Thus Mr. Heath 
in hie work, " The English Peasantrj-," charges that the 
hauling of tnrf for the laborer's fuel Is often a delusion 
and a snare, the turf when cut and piled np on the moors fre- 
quently being spoiled by the rain before the fanner finds 
it convenient to lend the horse and cart ;' also that the 
oft-cited " griat-com" perquisite is of little or of no value 
to the laborer, the com for this purpose being frequently 
taken from the " rakings" of the field,' It is npon the 
cider allowance, however, that Mr. Heath expends the main 
force of his indignation, and he quotes with effect the tes- 
timony of Mr, Austin, one of the Assistant Poor-Law Com- 
miBsioners of 18t.?, as to the very inferior quality of the 
article supplied by the fanners of the western counties 
" under the ironical name of eider,'" 

The " cow" and the " pig" as elements of wages de- 
serve a brief mention, It will be noted that we have 
placed them under different heads in fmr classification. 
The entire " keep" of the cow is furnished by the employ- 
er over whose land she grazes ; the food of the pig, on the 
other hand, is supposed to be furnished by the laborer him- 
self, though a natural doubt on that point leads many em- 



' AddreBK as President Br. Boc. So. AHsodBtion, 1S<K1. Tnuiou- 
•P. M. *P. 03. ct. 140.141. 'Pp. 35,58.80,87. 
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ployers to refnee this highly valned privilege.' " For 
merlj," 6aid Mr. Inglis, writing of the peasants' rent in Ire- 
land in 1834, " the pig was sufficient for this ; but the market 
has BO fallen that Boraething is wanted Iweidoa t!ie pig to 
make up the rent."' In England Mr. Ilcath assigns the 
pig a somewhat different function. It is at once " to the 
farm laborer a kind of Bavings-bank, in whii-h he puts the 
few scraps he can save out of his scanty fare,'" and also "a 
kind of surety witli the potty village tradesman. Poor 
Hodge could get no credit if he had not some such seen- 
rity as a pig affords.'" 

The keep of a cow is of course a much lai^er concession 
from tlie employer, and is proportionally rare. Sir Bald- 
wyn Leighton declares it to be not less tlian " the solution 
of the whole question of tlie agriciUtural laborer.'" The 
net weekly profit Sir Baldwyn estimates at 5 or 6 shil- 
lings, the entire labor being performed by the wife and 
younger children. It will, of course, be urged that mch a 
concession would amount simply to a proportionate reduc- 
tion of money wages. This is a question which we shall 
perhaps be in a better position to discuss hereafter. The 
concession of " cow-land " is only mentioned here as ono 
of tlie many ways in which, even in wealthy communities, 
laborers in agriculture are still paid, rendering it a work of 
extreme diffictilty to reduce the wages prevailing in differ- 
ent sections to any tiling like equal terms. 

III. Nominal and Heal Wages may further differ by 
reason of opportunities for extra earnings in some occupa- 
tions and in some localities. 

It has bv«u said that the truu moasuro of wages is to be 



'"In DuRifrlittnlilni cTnn the kcicptii^ of > pip la oftnn prohtblted 
OB tlm gruunil iliat II bITiitiI* IndQwroiinis to liiiln *i»* »t pocuUtion." 
Fonrih Rtrport (irlTO} im tti« KmploTiiioDl of Wumon maA Clillilmi Ui 
A^cnlturi', p. («. 

■ A Joiirnrj ilirnuj^nul InlMid (4th ed.), p, STl. 

■E)i«:U*b reanutrr. |>. H8. 'Ddd-pu 110. 

* Soo. fie TniuBctlon*, 1873, pp. 895-8. 
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found not in the money receiTed, but in the amount of the 
necessaries, comforte, and loxuries of life which that money 
will porchase. But it often happens that the amount of 
money receivea oy tJie laborer as wages does not express 
the Btun of his own earnings, while, again, the resources of 
the family — which, rather than the individual, ought to be 
the imit of income as it is of expenditnre— may be, in many 
cases, lai^ly augmented by the earnings of otiior members. 
Such opportnnitiea vary greatly as among localities and as 
among occupations, and hence we may find a substantial 
equality of family income where a great difference in 
wages apparently exists ; or, in other cases, the apparent 
difference may be much enhanced tlirough the operation of 
the same cause. 

An example of the first means of adding to real wages 
is foimd in the Allotment system, which already prevails to 
a considerable extent in England and has been highly ap- 
proved by economists of reputation ; ' though there are not 
wanting those who ai^e that this is merely another means 
of reducing money wages. By the Allotment system the 
laborer is enabled to rent a piece of groimd la:^ enough 
to employ liim for but a portion of his time, with a view 
to its being carefully worked by spade culture as a garden. 

An example of the second means of adding to real wages 
is given by Prof. Senior when he says, '* The earnings of 
the wife and children' of many a Majichester weaver or 



' H. Fewctlt. Pol. Econ.. pp. S54, 255, W. T. Thornton on Over 
Populfttinn, chap. viii. 

The CommiBsioners of 1813 rcporW^d strongljr in favor of tho Allot- 
mPllt BTHtcni ; thoy dpclnrod that it did not tend to reduce wagen, but 
thai b!1 the proceeds of the land thos calLlTaled constituted " a clrsr 
kddttion lo wages." 

On tho other side. Mr. Mill, in Lis Prinripltsa of Pol. Econ., wrote, 
" Tlie Gcheme, an it Becms to me, mnsl be cither nagaiory or mls- 
eliievona."— I. 441, M2. 

'The industrial diandvanlnprcs of the emploTinent of married wo- 
men in faotorieB will be spoken of liereafter. To tln^ir full citent, 
whatever that ma; be, the auperioritj- claimed by Prof. Senior for the 
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Spinner exceed or equal tliosc of liimself. Those of the 
wife and children of an agricultural laborer, or of a carpen- 
ter or a coal-heaver, are generally uniniportaut — while the 
huabond in each case receives 15 ehillings a week, the 
weekly income of the one family may be 30 fihillinge, and 
that of the other only 17 or 18 fihillingB.'" The income 
of the family, it is evident, tlierefore, ahould be taken as 
the nnit in estimating wages. 

IV. No consideration is more needful to be observed 
in tlie reduction of Nominal to Real Wages than that of 
the greater or leee regularity of employment ; yet none is 
more neglected, not only in comparison of tlie remunera- 
tion of labor in different occnpations and localities, but 
also in a still more important use of the statistics of 
wages, namely, the comparison of different periods to 
ascertain whether strikes and trades unions have been 
really successful in advancing the condition of the working 
classes. It is not unusual to see tlie fact of an in- 
crease of wages in certain occnpations following a threat- 
ened or accomplished strike, put forward as proof positive 
of the efficiency of tliis instramcntallty, without the ques- 
tion being raised whether the certainty and continuity of 
work may not have been affected injuriously in conse- 
qnence. Yet it is clear tliat a nominal increase of wagea 
may be offset by irregularity of employment bo as not only 



spinner ur ive*vef mnit be diBcoonled. Ag:iin, so far as tlio emplo^- 
nirnt »l Ulp female head of Uio family In ouIhIiIu labor, or of very 
joang rhiU\tvn In anj snit of Inhnr, ttMida to rpdurn hivlth and 
iitrcD^r^h or to shorton llt<>. this niUBt tv wl olT against tbn KdvMititgn 
of inRroaiifd pn^Minl )<amin)^, In acmrdan(i< trllli the prlodples U> be 
not'.il In tlip paregrapha which immnllalcly follow. 

' lA'CtarcH on Wagra, pp. 9-9. 

It l» not only lrm> tlial thf opportiinlllr^ for pxifa mmlngB irarj 
icraitif as Imtwopn different orrupittinnK, a* shown hj Prof. Senlor'a 
llluilniliun. bat auch npportunitW varj greatly withtn lh« auno oecu- 
iwtluii in dlflrrpnt locailtlca. Tliua Mr. t'urd}-'B latiUa of Iriid) 
■KflcnltunO wagiw ahow that tha " haTTPst wagra" for men ranga 
from B ahlUlDKi* M. * week abovn ordinary wngca. all the waj np tu 
11 lUlllDg*.— SuilatiMl Journal, xiv. 44fr-a0. 
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to render the advance nugatory, but, throngh tlie influence 
on the laborer's habits of industry, temperance, and frugal- 
ity, to make the change highly pemiciouB. The neglect to 
make accoimt of the regularity of employment is probably 
due not to want of candor in argument, but to the lack of 
a popular recognition of the vital importance of tbia con- 
Bideration. Yet it ought to be evident to tlie earliest 
writer on comparative wages that the true time-unit is not 
leee than the entire year. The hourly, daily, or weekly 
rate of payment is but one factor of wages ; the number 
of houTB, daye, and weeks tbrougliout the year for which 
tliat rate of wages can be obtained is the other. 

Varying regularity of employment is due to (1) the na- 
ture of the individual occupation, (2) the force of the sea- 
eons, (3) social causes, (4) industrial causes of a general 
character. 

In agriculture, for example, we find tlie first two causes 
operating to produce great variations in the monthly rate 
of wages. It is not alone the difEerence of seasons which 
makea agricultural wages so irregular ;' it is in part the 



' This irrognlarity iDttj" bo greater op lesa according to climate 
or the cliarBctcr o[ the crops. Some crops require far more days of 
labor in the fear than otiicrs. Some countries are locked in frost half 
the ^ear ; in others the ground opens earij and freeies late. " In tho 
countries on tho Danube, these opemtiona are spread over seven 
months ; in tlie countries on tlie north of the Volga Qiey must be COQ- 
dttded in four months,"— Hearn's Plutology, pp. 74, 7.5. An English 
fanner is ploughing while a New-England fanner is hauling wood on 
the Ice and snow. Mr. Pardy's valuable tables (Statistical Joar- 
na], xxiv. Xi2, ^R3) show tliat February is the worst month for employ- 
mi^nt in agricuhure in England ; Augnst, the l>0Ht. 

Mr. Purdy gives a table which lie deems fairly representative, ei- 
bibiting the divisiona of agricultural wages between the seasoiu as 
follows ; 

Paid for Labor : 

Flnttqnarter 18.9 

Beeond " 22.1 

Third " 88.6 

rottx^ " 90.4 

100.0 
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luttnre of the operations involved. After the seed has 
been planted, time must be given it to grow, and this 
would be so even if there were no winter. So in the fish- 
eries it is not stress of weather alone which obliges the 
laborer to lie idle portions of the year, but in part the re- 
productive necessities of the fish. In other instances it is 
the force of tlie seasons alone which makes employment 
irregular, as for example in the brickmaking,' quarrying, 
carpentering, house-painting, and sundry other out-door 
trades. 

The loss of time from sickness, as shown by the statis- 
tics of friendly societies and by otlier evidence, varies 
greatly in difiEerent localities and occupations : an element 
that can not properly be excluded from the discussion of 
comparative wages, as such sickness involves not only 
loss of labor, but also, generally, a positive expense for at- 
tendance and medicine. 

The following table from Mr. Alex. Glen Finlaison's re- 
port (1853) on sickness and mortality in friendly societies, 
shows the experience of certain laige groups of occupa- 
tions in tliis respect : 





Light Labor. 


HxATT Labor. 


Aos. 


Without ex- 


With expo- 


■ Without ex- 


With expo- 
•nrc to tnc 




povare to the 


tore to the 


poraretothe 




weather. 


weather. 


weather. 


weather. 




Days lost. 


Dayiloft 


Days lout 


Dayrloft. 


20 


6.48 


6.00 


0.71 


7.16 


25 


6.00 


6.78 


82 


7.45 


80 


6.01 


6.85 


7.06 


7.69 


85 


6.20 


5.84 


7.45 


8.04 


40 


7.18 


7.29 


8.08 


9.40 


45 


8.08 


7.4S 


9.87 


10.78 


60 


10.48 


10.(r2 


12.15 


12.68 


55 


13.65 


10.60 


10.08 


14.88 


00 


17.18 


11.2:j 


20.80 


21.78 


05 


26.22 


18.15 


20.99 


81.55 



' In brickmakini?, in England, it ia estimated that men can be em- 
l^loyiMl but 45 weeks in the year, in consequence of rain and frost. In 
the Northern States of America the failure of employment is for a 
much longer period. 
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What we call social causea in restriction of employ- 
ment include the habits of a community respecting festiv- 
ities and religious observances.' Vauban estimated the 
loss of labor in France from fete days and Sundays at 90 
days in the year. In some Catholic cotintries t!ie liolidaya 
more or less scnipulonsly observed exceed, including Sun- 
day, one hmidred. i\jnong the Hindoos they aie said to 
consume nearly half the year. It is doubtless true that 
poverty sometimes joins with superstition' in iraposiug 
excessive fasts, and the want of work may account for 
tlie readinees witli which a population surrenders itself 
to celebrating the virtues of a saint ; yet there can be 
no doubt that a force not industrial operates in some 
coontries in reduction of the nmnber of days of labor. 
A very common multiplier taken in England and the 
United States in reckoning annual earnings is 300 ; yet 
tliere can be little doubt that this is an exaggeration. 

Bat there are also industrial causes of a general nature 



* Mr. Lecky rem&rkB of liolSdaTS In Catholle caantrlee : " The nnm- 
bnr tlut are coinpulaorj has been grosaly exaggerated." — Historj of 
BktionalUni. i1. 333. 

IHplomBIic nnd consular reporta to the British Gnvcnuueiit give 
peihapa the most receot and exact iutonnatlon on the sabjoct of holi- 
(b7i in the Ureek Oinrch. 

Comal Calvert reports from Montastir that, rpckoning Sundays, 
tIior« lire mc)rB than one hundred daj-s in Ihe j-oar when the ChriBtiaoB 
Toluntarily- cease work (1870, p. S44). ConHul Stuart etatos the number 
oldaye besides Sundays which the Eustern Church attempta to with- 
dmir from kbor at 43. Formerly, he sa/a, the number was greater ; 
but the oppoHLtLon of the working clasaus to the loss of so much time 
bms caused a reduction in this respect, which will doubt U'bb proceed 
tnnher (1871, p. 780). Mr. Oould gives the number of working dava 
In Oreece as 20S (18T0, p. SOO). Consul Sandwith gives the numl>er of 
file days in Crete as 30 {1873, p. 883). Consul Ep^rtoa States tliat in 
Biuaik " besides Sandays there are about 24 holidays In the year, 
irhen no work Is ■llowed. Some are saJnta' Aaye ; others, stale hoii. 
dnys" (1973, p. 111). 

*Glbbon, chap, ilvii., of the Jacobites, whose live annual Lenta 
tli« historian is diH|MiM.'d to regard as a.D InstaDCC of " making a vlrtua 
of necesdtf," 
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which of Jate years are operating more and more to intep- 
nipt the continnity of production and render employment 
precarions. These causee, though general in their origin, 
do yet affect localities and occiipationa very diversely, in- 
troducing thus a new element of great difficulty into the 
problem of wagea. Thus there is no reason from the nature 
of the operations involved, why cotton-epinning should not 
proceed equably through all the months of tlie year, but in 
fact tlie demands of modem trade require that periods of 
heavy production shall tdtemate with periods of dulnese 
and depression.' In the same way the aggregation of vast 
nuiuhera of workmen into factories for the manufactore of 
boots and shoes has introduced an irregularity into that 
branch of manufacture which did not exist when it was 
confined to the small shop where the master worked with an 
apprentice and perhaps a journeyman, and made goods for 
a well-defined and permanent body of customers. 

Among the industrial causes which introduce this dis- 
turbance into iJie employment of labor must of conrse be 
included strikes and lock-outs. Dr. John Watte has fup- 
niehed eome very instructive computations as to the first 
cost of strikes. Thus, assuming five per cent addition to 
existing wages to be the matter in dispute between the 
employer and the laborer, he shows that if the strike 
trtax«d« its results will be, roughly speaking, as follows :' 



'Mr. Dudley B«st«r, Bpeaklng- of the opemtivea in tbla bnach of 
Induiilrr, wrote : " Wo all know Iheir poiiodlcal dlBtresseB. It maj be 
■aid thai these wer« acddenta. They are not mere kccidi!Dt«, but inci- 
ilonto — nattiml iacidvnta ot our lu(iiiutB<.'luriii)[ ecouomf. Thnf ttv 
■ore In rpenr nndordifiiTpnt forma, either from glat«, or «riko»,orwar, 
ami they must bii aJIowed tor In cnmpatatioHBOf eamlaga." — Nfttiocal 
loMiRK', p. 4S. 

"In 1829 the weaTcra of LaDcaahltc and Clieahin wera Mmla;. 
M Iwnit. frnm in. Hd. to 61. per week when at work. The mo*t 
foiored h>d to wait a week or two between one pleM of work and tho 
ant : and about a tonrtli o( the whole number were out of employ 
allogntber." — Martineau. KUtory of England. It). 107. 

* t^lattsilcal Journal, ixlv. 501. 1 have «>Qgbt to ahow elaewhorv 
(p. 3VI, D.) thai all Um Iltna occupied by a mike i» DOl twoMHrtly loA. 
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The loM of 1 lunar inoutb'B wages will require 
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" The strite of the London builderfl in 1859 waa for 10 
per cent of time or its equivalent, 10 per cent of wages ; 
and as it lasted 26 weeks, would, if auceeesful, have re- 
quired 10| yeara of continuous work at the extra rate to 
make up the loss of wages sacrificed. The amount in dis- 
pute between the weavers of Cohie and their employers 
did not average more tliau 3J per cent, aud had the stiike 
been snecessEul, would have required more than 28 years 
continuoua employment at the advance to make up the 
amount of wages lost, by whicli time tlie lost wages would, 
&t 5 per cent (interest), have quadrupled." This Colue 
strike lasted 50 weeks ; the great Preston strike, 38 weeks ; 
the Padiham strike, 29 weeks. 

Computations like these do not of themselves show that 
strikes can not advantage the working classes, but they do 
show the necessity of taking sudi elements into account in 
reducing nominal to real wages. 

The joint effect of aU the causes enumerated as affect- 
ing the regularity of employment is very considerable. 
Prof. Leone Levi, in his treatise on Wages," estimates the 
lost time of all the persons returned as pursuing gainful 
occupations in England to be 4 weeks in the year, and 
deems this loss covered by the exclusion of all persons 
over 60 years of age, leaving those below employed full 
time. To this Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his admirable 
work on " National Income,'" rejoins that if this were 
so, there would be no able-bodied paupers in England. 
Mr. Baxter goes forward to show the inadequacy of 
Prof. Levi's estimate in terms which I shall do well to 
quote; 

" I will take a good average instance (and a very large 
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one) of tlie w,iv in which wages are earned in tlie building 
trsdee. Thcss trades form a whole, and iuclnde carpen- 
ters, bricJilaycre, masons, plastererB, painters, and pliunbers, 
*nd number in England and Wales about 387,000 men 
sbove twenty years of age. It is only the best men, work- 
ing with the best masters, that are always sure of full tune. 
These trades work on the hour system, introduced at the 
instance of the men themselves, but a system of great 
precarionsness of employment. The large masters give 
regular wages to their good workmen, but the smaller mas- 
ters, especially at the east end of London, engage a large 
proportion of tlieir bauds only for the job, and then at 
once pay them off. All masters when work grows slack 
iauuediately disc'liarge tlie inferior hands and the unsteady 
men — of whom there are but too many among clever work- 
men — and do not take them on again until work renves. 
In bad times there are always a large number out of em- 
ployment. In prosperity much time is lost by keeping 
Saint Monday and by occasional strikes. Let us turn to 
another great branch of industry, the agricultural labor- 
ers, whose numbers are: men, 650,000; boys, 190,000 ; wo- 
men, 12(3,000 ; and girls, 36,000. Continuous employment 
has largely increased «nce the new Poor Law of 1834, and 
goo<l farmers now employ their men regularly. But in 
many places sucli is not the custom. Near Broadetairs, in 
Kent, I M-as told that, on an average, laborers were only 
employed 40 weeks in the year. Mr. Purdy's figures of 
the influence nf tlic Bcasons on agricnltural employment 
bIiow that the wages paid in the second quarter of tlie year, 
on a large estate in Kotts, were 20 per cent more than in 
the first rpiartttr. In the harvest quarter tliey were luoro 
tluui double. He also mentions the fiignificaat fact that 
the pauperism of the Ave moat agrarian diWsiona of Eng- 
land is greater in February than in August by 425,000 
against 370,000, or 55,000 jjeraons. These Sn.iXK) repro- 
Bent a great prevalence of the custora of turning off labot^ 
en ftt tliu akck season. So tb&t even eo f ar as the men 
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are concerned, there mnst evidentlji' be a large deduction 
for time ont of work. But when we come to boys and wo- 
men, the case is still stronger. I found in Kent and other 
places that boys' and women's employment is very irregu- 
lar, and that they are not at work more tlian half their 
time ; in fact, they are only employed as Bnpemmneraries to 
the men, and only taken on at busy times." 

V. Still further. Nominal and Real Wages may be made 
to differ through the longer or shorter duration of the 
power to labor. 

"We have seen that it is not what the laborer obtains for 
a single day of the week or a single month of the year 
which fixea his real remuneration, but that regularity of 
employment from month to month and quarter to quarter 
is a most important element in the wages problem. But 
neither is it what the workman receives in a single year or 
in a term of years which alone can determine the question 
of high or low wages. We need, besides, to know the to- 
tal duration of his laboring power, that we may be able to 
compare the term of hia productive with that of his unpro- 
dactive life. 

It is evident, supposing two persons begin to labor 
productively at fifteen years of age, and continue actively 
at work, with the same rate of nominal wages, until death, 
that the one receives a higher real remuneration who lives 
the longer, since the cost of liis maintenance during the 
first 15 years of helpless life must, in any philosophical 
view of the subject, be charged upon his wages' during 



' Tbo cost, at conlmct prices, of mlslDg- au orpban child to the a.go 
of 11. la computed by Mr. Cbsdwict (SlatlsticaJ Journal, ixv. COS) aA 
£130, Of the value at a, team of four firBt-c1ftB8 fftrm-horaeH. 

Th« same emineiit anlhoiitj estlmstes the average luaa of working 
ability, \fj prcraaiure d(;iithB from pmentOdt cauaea, to be at least 10 
jeara (Stat, Journal, xsviil. 30). 

" In the production of dead machineiy," aays Dr. Edward Jarris. " the 
eost of all that are broken in ihe nutklng is charged to the coat of all 
which are completed. .... Bo, In estimuting the coat of raising 
cUldten to manhood, it Ifl ocwBMrj lo include tbo number of yean 
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^H hie period of labor. It is trae that the expense was, in ^^H 
^H fact, borne by his parents, while lie will himself bear the ^^H 
^^H cost of the maintenance, in childhood, of his own offspring ; ^^^| 
^H but no one will, I believe, question that, in the economical ^^H 
^H sense, the enpport of each generation of laborers should be ^^H 
^H chained against its own wages,' just as truly as that a far- ^^H 
^H jner, in solving the question whether a cow dying at a ^^H 
^H certain age had paid for herself, would set against the pro- ^^H 
^H ceede of the sales of her milk or butter tlie expense of ^^H 
^H rearing her. ^^H 
^H If this principle of estimating the wages of a lifetime ^^H 
^H be accepted as just, its great practical importance will not ^^H 
^H be denied. ^^H 
^^1 And ^rA in comparison of nations. ^^^| 
^H In a paper on the Political Economy of Health, Dr. ^H 
^H Edward Jarris has given some most instructive tables ^^H 
^H which can not be better introduced than in the language ^^H 
^M of the British Poor-Law CommiesionerB of 1842 :' " The ^H 
^^V strength of a people does not depend on the absolute nnm- ^^^| 
^H ber of its population, but on the relative number of those ^H 
^H who are of the age and strength to labor." ^^^ 
^^1 The follon-ing table* shows the number of years spent ^^^| 
^H nnder 20 for every 100 persons attaining that age : ^^H 


^^1 Covam. 


TMr..|«3.lnBiJerS0, 


— ■ 


^H 


BI43 

aisa 
210a 

8361 
3827 

asi4 


■ 

16. so ^^H 
25.70 ^^H 






^m f;T»:"i. : 








^H tbM Un been Uw^ by Uw** th»t Ml by the w«y with the yekra 

^H Of thoM thkt t>Ui ■aeoesBfally llirough thtt period of deTelopmeoL"— 

^H Report HMMcbuMtla Botrd of Health. 1874, p. 840. 

^H "-Ln MlaLtv d'an oavrier doit romprewlni .... I'kinortlMe- 

^^1 tH«t du fspiut mnployf par m-i parent*. svec lequrl il peat ftlimenlT 

^^1 Km eufuit f]ai lo mnplftcf n lui jiioidAiia U oucietf."— Joa. a&min, 

^H TWt«d-£coii<nnlc[V>tlti.iDi>,p. 462. ^J 

^H 'P. IH. • Report UuB. SUM Bowd of HMlth. 1ST4, pp. 841, S4a. ^^1 
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Again, tbe Life Tables of the several States show the 
average mimber of years lived after the age of 30 to be as 

follows : 
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" Thna the productive efficiency fell short of ita fidness' 
20.78 per cent in Norway ; 33.7 per cent ia Sweden ; 
25.08 per cent in the United States ; 88.38 per cent in 
Germany ; 38.9 per cent in England ; 34.3 per cent in 
France, and 42.24 per cent in Ireland." 

Again Dr. Jarris says, " Having the number that are 
lost in the maturing period and the number of years they 
have lived, and also the number that die in the effective 
Btage and the duration of their laliors, it is easy to draw 
a comparison between tliem and show the cost, in years, of 
creating and maturing human power, and the return it 
makes in labor in compensation. By this double measure- 
ment of life in its incompleteness and in ita fulness it is 
fonnd that for every 1000 years expended in the develop- 
ing period npon all that are bom, both those who die and 
those who survive the period from birth to 20, the conse- 
quent I^iboring and productive years are : In Norway, 
1881 years; in Sweden, 1749 years; in England, 1088 
years; in the United States, 1664 years; in France, 1398 
years; and in Ireland, 1148 years." 

Bnt it is not only between the populations of distinct 
countries that such differences in the duration of the 
economic forc« appear. Important differences in this re- 
spect are shown by mortuary statistics to esist between 
occapations. Thus the excessive mortality of the " dusty 



'BO years, »'.«. (rom 20 to 70 years gf »go. 
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trades" has long been the Bnbject of soientijic and official 
inquiry. The highly injurioiia effects upon the lunga of 
the dcHt of cotton and flas mingled with " China clay" 
and other poisonous ingredients, ]>roducing a haze in the 
atmosi)here of Eoinc factories, and rising in a palpable cloud 
in others, have been thoroughly investigated and exposed 
by Drs. Ilirt' and Buchanan.' In the " dry-grinding" of 
the metals, the deadly influences are even more poaitive,' 
The following description of the steol-dust in a needle-fac- 
tory will suffice for our present purpose of illustration. 
" I smelt the dust from one such manufactory before I was 
within 70 or 80 yards of it, and though in an open field ; 
and I could see the dust floating away like a cloud. It 
not only cotbts the roof and windows on which it settles 
with a brown maty coat, till in time the glass becomes ob- 
Ecured almost as if it were painted, but so corrodes them 
as to make the slates and even the glass crumble away. 
The dnst collects in the flues which cany it from tlie 
fltove in large black stalactite-Uke himps. Two such were 
given me, weighing over two prounds each."' 

Mining may be given as an instance of an occupation 
where nominal wages must be heavily discounted by rea- 
son of its destructive effects on human life. When it is 
remembered that in addition to the great liability to fatal 
accident,' the amount of carbonic acid gas, which in nature 



' Erankbelt«n dor Arbpltor. 

• RiitoraB to tht- oiAcT ot the Ilonie of CommoDs. 13th May, 18T3. 

'tW iho uTidcnnn cnllecteil bf Mr. Jellln^r Sjinons luidorthe Eag- 
ilnh C'OniiiilMitoi) nr 1841 : ■Iw>, Dr. On>otiliovr's rt-purt in IgSO, In tli« 
Third I{«port of llie Mudlnl Offlcnr of the Privy Coiinell. 

' Rrpon o( Mr. J. K. WLito, A»8t. Commr. Employment of Women 
and CThildren, len.*!. 

' Btr Thomki Bulny'* report for I8T0 otattM* the namlmr nf doatlts 
from accldriitri la onlllnrtm uid ImnftoDii niluiw at li|i|. In th«t oams 
yuar 3T3 pcraons wfk kitlrd In tvurks untlrr tho Fsrtory Bets ; 1378 
were po injarod lliit kmputation vu rpqain.'d. whUo the leaser loju- 
de* loolod np nX^. 

Bn Pnuios, eoa kcddont* aont beaucoup plu* rarea.et roiploliatiuu 
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IB 300-350 in 1,000,000, and does not ordinaray exceed 
3000 ill tlie stifling atmosphere of factories and worksLope, 
often goes up to 20,000 in the air c^ mines,' the exees- 
fiive mortality witJiin tliis ofcupation will not be a matter 
of wonder. Dr. Scott Allison found the average age of 
tlie living male Leads of familiea of the collier population 
at Tranent, so far as the same eould be ascertained, to be 
34 years, while the average age of the living male heads of 
the agricultural families waa nearly 53 years. Dr. Allison 
expressed the belief tliat these proportions would serve as 
fiur indicationB of the relative conditions of the different 
populations.'' 

" So considerable," says Dr. Neison, in a recent paper,' 
" is tlio inflnenee of occ»|mtion that the mortality in one 
avocation exceeds that of another by as much as 239 per 
cent." 

Thus taking the period of life 25 to 65, Dr. Neison finds 
the mean mortality in the clerical profession to be 1,12 per 
eeut i in the legal, 1.57 ; in the medical. 1.81. In domestic 
service the mortality among gardeners was but .93 ; among 
grooms, 1.26; among servants, 1.67; among coachmen, 
1.8i. The effect of out-door exposure in all kinds of weather 
is here shown alike in the case of the physician and the 
coachman. Of several branches of manufacture, the paper 
manufacture showed a mean mortality of 1.45 ; tlie tin 
manufacture, of 1.61 ; the Iron manufacture, of 1.75 ; the 
glass rnariufaetore, of 1.83 ; the copi>er manufacture, of 
2.16 ; the leatl manufacture, of 2.24 ; the earthenware man- 
ufacture' of 2.57. Among the different kinds of mining 



dea mines n'a jamnia £t< 
poeition insuppocULble 
OnvrietCT, p. 140. 
'Or. Angus Smith. Sop. 8c TranaactloM, 1865.p. 341. 

• Beport at the Poor-Law Conuniseloners of 1843, p. 200. 

* Jounia) of the Institnte of Actnariea, July, 18T3, p. 06. 

'The mortalllj niuong the " chins-ecourers" in something fright- 
I(il " In all tbe procesB the opernUveB are eipoeed lo the inhaling of 
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industry the range is even greater. Tbns t!ie mean mor- 
tality of iron-miners is 1,80 ; of coal-miners, 1,82 ; of tin- 
miners, 1.99 ; of lead-miners, 2.50 ' ; of copper-miners, 
8.17.* 

But it is not alone by deatb that the laboring power is 
prematm-oly destroyed. The agrieultural laborer of Eng- 
land, for example, who is long lived, often becomes crip- 
pled early by rheumatism dno to exposure and privation. 
" Then he has to work for 4 shillings or 5 ehillings per 
week, supplemented scantily from the rates, and at kst to 
come, for the rest of his life, on the rates altogether. Such 
is, I will not call it the Ufe, but the existence or vegetation, 
of the Devon peasant, lie hardly can keep soul and body 
together.'" 

In the same country, Mr. Dudley Baxter states, there are 
40,000 men out of less than 400,000 in the building trades 
who between 55 and 65 are considered as past hard work. 
In other trades, he says, a man is disabled at 55 or 50. A 
coal-backer is considered past work at 40.' 

I can not better close this protracted chapter than witli 
the following words taken from the address of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, as President of the British Social Science Asso- 
ciation : " A man who earns a pound a week is not neces- 
sarily twice as well ofi as a man who earns 10 shillings. 



tho fine liiut with which the idr of the different workshopH is charged. 
«Bd which dnst the Oner it ia th^ loo^r it floata in the ktmoaphi 
kad the more daugeroua it becomes."— Fbid., p. 100. 

'"Tbu diaoucs encode red by lead-mining nuj be Kated 
and chronic bronchitis."— Ibid., p. 103. 

' tlie liuat ill copper-mioM wu foand b^ Dr. Ore«Dhow to be nry 



barged. 



much greater Uian In tin-mloea. 
tempemturn wai 13S*. ~ Steam 
voluniFs at the time of Inspef-Unn. 

' Ijetler of Cumn Ol/tllMtoaa 
bad." p. lOU. 

* National Income, pp. 41, 48. 
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mine which he rlelied the 
coming out of the abaft in 



> Mr. Heath. " Peasantry of E 
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Yon must take into account the amount of work which 
they lespectiyelj have to do for their money, the number 
of hours they are employed, the amount of strain upon the 
body and on the brain, the chance of accident, the general 
effect upon the health and upon the duration of life.' 



ni 



' TzansactioiiB, 1809, p. 19. 



CHAPTER m. 

KOHINAL A2n> EEAL COST OF LABOR. 

AxoTHEB distinction which needs to be strongly marked 
is that between Wages and the Cost of Labor. 

In treating wages as high or low we occupy the laborer's 
point of view ; in treating the cost of labor as high or low 
we occupy the point of view of the employer. Wages are 
high or low according to the abundance or scantiness of the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life which the laborer 
can command, without particular reference to the value of 
the Hcrvice which he renders to the employer therefor. 
The cost of labor, on the other hand, i^ high or low accord- 
ing as the employer gets an ample or a scanty return for 
what he pays tlie lalK)rcr, whether the same be expressed 
in money or in commodities for consumption, and tliis 
without the least respect to the well-being of the laborer. 

Now this distinction is not of importance merely because 
sncli a distinction can be drawn, and the same object look- 
(•<1 at from different priints of view. Not only are the 
I>oints of view here diametrically opposed, but the objects 
contemplated are not necessarily the same, so that high 
wagcri do not imply a high cost of labor, or low wages a low 
cost of lalxir. A sufiic^ient demonstration of this, for the 
present moment, is found in the well-known fact that em- 
ployers usually take on their lowest-paid laborers last, and 
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discharge them first.' 
varying 



The explanation ig found in the 



EFFICIEXCY OF LABOR. 



Tlie extent to which this consideration ia popnlarly n^- 
lected njaj be eeen by recmring to any discussion of tlis 
question of " protection," whether in the legislature or in 
the public presa. A day's kbor is almost univereally taken 
as the unit of measure in determining the cost of ^milar 
products in different countries. In fact, " a day's labor" 
conveys scarcely a more definite idea than the boy's coid- 
partson, " big as a piece of chalk," or " long as a string," 
The mere announcement that a day^s labor can be had in 
one country for 10 cents, in another for 50, while in a third 
it commands $1.50, conveys to the mind of one familiar 
with the statistics of industry not even an impression as to 
the comparative cost of labor in tlie several countries. Tet 
it has been held by a large party in the United States to 
be conclusive of the question of " protection," that labot^ 
ere in other countries are more scantily remunerate! than 
in our uwn. The avowed object of protective tariffs here 
has been to keep wages from sinking to the level of Europe 
and Aaia. The allusions to " pauper labor" which crowd 
the speeches of Clay, Stewart, and Kellcy have sig- 
nificance only as it is assumed that a day's labor m one 
place is the economical eqiiivalent of a day's labor any- 
where, and that one man's labor is effective in the same 
degree as that of any other man. 

It is, however, very far from the tnitli tliat a day's lal>or 
ia always and everywhere the same thing. We cim 
Bcwrcely take the estimate adopted by Lord Mahon,' that 



)H«et«n "prefer those Uborprs who earn the most wa^ca." — Mr. 
Cbtdwick, SutiBtical Journal, xiv. DIO. 

Sir Joseph Wliiiworth. thu gnint maniitacturer of caimon, told Mr. 
Obadwick that " he could not aSord to work his nutcbincB witit a hone 
that cost lees than £30."— Ibid. 

' BiElory ol England, vii.. pp. 229,23tt 
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an EngUfih wood-sawyer will perform aa much work in the 
B&me time as thirty-two East-lndiaiis, as giving the general 
ratio' between kbor in the two countries ; yet, on the 
other hand, the compariaon is not absohitely an extreme 
one. The difference between an English woodsawyer, 
before a pile of hickory cordwood, and an efEeminate East- 
Indian, accustomed to think it a day's job to saw off a 
few lengths of bamboo, is not bo great as that which would 
exist between a Maine mast-man and a Bengalee at the 
foot of a 40-inch pine. The one would lay the monster 
low in half a day, the other might peck at it a week and 
scarcely get through the bark. In the contests of industry 
the civilized, organized, disciplined, and highly-equipped 
nations may safely entertain much the same contempt for 
barbarouB antagonists as in the contests of war, " The wolf 
cares not how many the sheep be," said one conqueror ; 
" The thicker the grass," said another, " the easier it is 
mown." So vast are tlie differences in this matter of the 
efficiency of labor that it is difficult to write respecting 
them without producing the impression of a disposition to 
exaggerate, if the reader has not specially studied the con- 
ditions of production and is nnacqiminted with the statis- 
tics of industry. Yet in sober earnest we may borrow the 
language of Edmund Burke respectmg the poUtica] adapt- 
ations of men, and say that, in industry as in government, 
men of different nationalities may be r^jarded 08 so many 
difFerent kinds of animals. 

The testimony to the varying ef&aaatpf ot labor oomee 



' Pnf. Eeoior, Id hia Lectures on Wftges. staled tlin avprago uintu] 
wages ot Ubor in IIliuJoBUui at from one pound xa two pounds Uoj ot 
■Urer a^inst nine pouuda to lUteeo pounds troj in Eogland. .... 
Hr. Flnnltt, who wu «ng«gcd bj the Madns OovommeDt u aoperla- 
tendeat of the oMWd •spArimeol frmn I8M-9. mj». " tli« laterest of 
Ih* niaw7 liiTMtwd In th* pnrchmse of k kbotcr In America, added to 
tk* Mtul KMt of hi* tnalDteauiee. would pay for Dine able-bodied men 
la ladla."— Whaelei's OotWii CulUratlMi, p. loa 
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from BO many sonreee that oiir only difficulty ia that of 
selectioQ. The comparison of the Enghsh with the Irish 
laborer, whether as a cottar tenant at home or working 
for hire in the northern counties of England, need to be a 
favorite one with economists before the famine ajid the 
emigration. Of late tliis disparagement of Irish labor has 
become infrequent. In the last centuiy Arthur Toung, 
the eminent traveller, who spent two years near Cork aa 
the manager of a large estate, declared an Essex laborer at 
2 sliillings 6 pence a day to be clieaper tlian a Tipperaiy 
laborer at 5 pence. The improvement in the condition of 
the Irish peasant and in the methods of industry in Ireland 
was very marked in the seventy years which next follow- 
ed ; but in 1845 Dr. Kane, ui liis work on the Industrial 
Kesources of that countjy, placed the number of native 
laborers requisite for a given production at two or more 
where one English laborer would suffice (pp. 397-9). In 
the iron manufacture he gives the ratio aa tliree to one. 

In the same manner the Uussian serf was, up to tlie time 
of the Emancipation, often adduced as illustrating the low 
efficiency of brutalized and underfed labor. Thus Prof. 
Jones says : " In spite of the deaiTiesa of provisions in 
England and their cheapness in liusaia, the mowing a quan- 
tity of hay wliich would cost an Englisli farmer half a 
copeck, will cost a Euseian farmer three or four copecks." 

But it is not only in comparison with the oppressed 
laborers of Ireland and with the serfs of Russia that the 
superiority of English labor has been asserted on high 
authority. Mr. Edwin Rose, long employed as an operative 
engineer in France and Germany, testified before the Fac- 
tory Commission, forty years and more ago, that it required 
fully twice as many hands to perfonu most kinds of fac- 
tofy work in France and Switzerland as in England ; and 
the statistics of -per cofita product and of the ratio between 
hands and macliinea amply bore out Mr. Rose's statement. 
The estimate of Mr, Briavoixme, founded on the total pro- 
dQction of Belgiom, gave 116 pieces of cloth printed foF 
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each workman per aoniim. The production of certftin 
eetablifihments, however, was estimated as high aa 300 
pieces. At tlie same time the workmen ef the great 
eBtahlishment of Ainaworth & Co., in England, were turn- 
ing out 1000 pieces per head. In cotton-spinning, agun, 
we lind fruui the best international statistics available that 
the number of spindles attended by a single operative to-day 
in England ranges from two to four times the correspond- 
ing number on the Continent." The statistics of the iron 
industry of France show that on the average 42 men are 
employed to do the same work in smelting pig iron, as is 
done by 25 men at the Clarence Factories on the Tees. 
And BO it comes about that, while wages are higher in 
England than in any other country of Europe, English 
manufacturer have to bo excluded by heavy dutiea from 
competitioD with the ao-called cheaper labor* of the Con- 
tinent. 



' " In the wcavln^-millH a. Buflslan nirelj hu tlie tKm of more 
tbui two looms, while in Englund n wonrer will rreqaentl}r look 
kftcr sis." (Report at II. B. M. Conaul Egi-rton on the Factoiy 
BjBtcm of RoBHia. 18?J, p. 111.) Mr. Batbio Blab.'s that tho English 
formets on the shores of tho Hellespint prefer to gnva 10 pounds 
Bterling ■ jcbt for Qreuk Uborura to giving 3 pounds for Tark- 
bh Uboretfl. (NouTean Coars de I'Eoiuoniie, 1. Til.) Even with tha 
beat CoDtineDtal labor there ii m doclded iuferlorily to Eogliab 
ratios of pnxluctlon. In Switzerland the nuniher of banda emploj'ed 
[>or 1000 opindles does not averegu lets tlian 8 to 8^, agnlnst 7 in "Eag- 
land. (Report of Mr. Gould on the Facioiy Sjsloiu of Switierlsud, 
1673, p. 129.) 

lb England, man>oTer, it should be noted, the ninchlner7 Is atmoBt 
unlfomilj' niD at a Mpoed not known on tkn Continrnt. 

* Wherras femain lalwir In Ihe cotloD mamifactiiro is paid at f mm 
12*. to Ku. a witek In Oreat Britain ; aX from T«. 8il to S«. 7^ in 
Franm, Bolgiuni. au<I Qemun}' ; ut from Si. U. to Sjl IW, in Bi»- 
eia, the one thing which Is rumi ilreaded bjr tho ContlnonuU nuinfac- 
Ii>n.Ti itTcrTwhnrn U Qrltlnh mmpctition. Tho demand for proloction 
III liQilnn In CnnoM, Austria, and Ituasla, wliura tli« averagii wages 
Tiii-h their minimum. , . . 

Tho aTtiragv prko of labor per dnj' for puddlcn to It. Od. to Ik 
lOd, in StkOonlablw ; ««. W. In Pnnco ; and from 4f. Td. to U. in 
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But by far the most important body of evidence on tlie 
varying efficiency of labor is contained in the treatise of 
Mr. Thomas Bi-aasey, M.P., entitled " Work and Wages," 
published in 1872. Mr. Eraeeey's father was perhaps the 
greatest " captain of indnetiy" the world has over seen, 
having been engaged, between 1834 and ls70, in the con- 
atraction of railways in England, France, Saxony, Austria, 
Hungary, Moldavia, Eelgimn, Italy, Spain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, tlie Argentine Republic, Sj-ria, Persia, and India. 
" There were periods in his career," says Sir Arthiu- Helps,' 
" during which he and his partners were giving employ- 
ment to 80,000, upon works requiring seventeen millions 
(sterling) of capital for their completion." The aggregate 
length of the railways thus constructed appears to have ex- 
ceeded six thoufeand five hundred miles. The chief value 
of Mr. Bi-assey, Jr.'s work is derived from his possession 
of the full and authentic labor-accounts of his father's 
transactions. " Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, Italians, 
BuBsians, Spaniards, and Danes cJime under the close in- 
spection of Mr. Brassey and hia agents ; and we are told 
how the men of these varions nationalities acquitted them- 
selves in their respective employments.'" Some of the 
results of this vast experiment of labor are given by Mr. 
Brassey, Jr., in his chapter on the Coet of Labor. 

On the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada tlie French- 
Canadian laborers received 3s, dd. a day, while the 
Englishmen received from 5s. to Cs. aday; "but it was 
fonnd that the English did the greatest amount of work 
for the money."* 

Contrasting the wages paid on an English railway, Zs. 
to 3#. Qd. a day, with those paid on an Irish road, Is. Qd. 



Belginni. Tet tlio Bvomgo prico at merclmiit bur-Iron was £6 10». In 
England, f 7 in Belgium, £8 in Frnnoe.— Mr, D. A, Wclla' rpporla, an 
Spet-isl Commissionor U. 8. Revcnun. 

' Bmasej'H Life and Labors, p. 160. * Ibid., Piefece, XtI, 

* Work and Wog^g, p. B7. 
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to Is. Sd,, Mr. BrasBey remorkB, " Tet with tliis immense 
difference in the rate of wages, eub-con tracts on the Irish 
railway were let at the same prices which had been pre- 
vionsly paid in Soatb Staffordsliire,'" 

" In India, although the cost of daily labor ranges from 4} 
to 6d. B. day, mile for mile the cost of railway work la 
abont the same as in England." " In Italy, masonry and 
other work recjuiring skUled labor is rather dearer than 
in England.'" 

'" Great pains were taken to ascertain the relative indns- 
triaJ capacity of the Englishman* and the Frenchman on 
the Paris and Rouen line ; and on comparison of half a 
dozen ' pays,' it was foimd that the capac'ity of the English- 
man was to that of the Fi-enchman as five to three."* 
" Mining is perliaps the most exhausting and laborious of 
all occupations. It has been foimd that in this description 
of work the English miner surpasses the foreigner all over 
the world. On tlie Continent, long after earth-work and 
all the other operations involved in the construction of 
railways had l>ecn committed to the native workmen, Eng- 
lisli minere were still employed in tlie tunnels." 

" In tlie quarry at Bouniferes, in which Frenchmen, 
Irishmen, and Englishmen were employed side by side, 
the Frenchman received three, the Irishman four, and 
the Englishman six francs a day. At those different 
rates, the Englishman was found to be the most advanta- 
geous workman of the three."' 

Such diftcrences in industrial efficiency as Iiave been in- 
dicated may exist not only between nations, but between 
geographical sections of the same people. The veiy mi- 



' Wtak and W»jp^ p. <9. 


• IWd.. p. ». 




r to work, on tUa rovL 


-Ibid., p. 79, 












' Ibid., ^ 118. 


• Ibid., p. 88. 
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nnte and careful researches of M. Diipin in the early part of 
this century seeineil to establish a decided superiority in 
productive power of the artisans of northern over those 
of southern France. In England the superiority of the 
agricultural population of the northern counties is unmis- 
takably very great. " Anyone," says Mr.Mundella, M.P,, 
" who has witnessed agricultural operations in the west 
of England, will agree that Uie ill-paid and ill-fed laborer 
of those parts is dearer at 9«. or ]0*. jier week than tlie 
Nottinghainsliire man at 16«."' " It would be a great 
mistake," aaya Mr. Walter Bagehot, in the Economist* " to 
put down as e<|UjU the day's hire of a Dorsetshire laborer 
and tliat of a Lincolnshire laborer. It would be like having 
a general price for steam-engines not epecifying the horse- 
power. The Lincolnehire man is far the more efficient 
man of the two." 

From a single page of the Report for 1869 of the 
Oommission on the Employment of Children, Women and 
Young Persons in Agriculture, I extract the following 
testimony respecting the inefficiency of the laborers of 
Berkaliire : " I would rather pay a Northumbrian hind 
16 shillings a week than a Berks carter 13 shillings," 
testifies one fann bailiff. " Our men here," says an- 
other, " are very inferior to Scotch laborers ;" two men 
there do as mu(.'h us, three here," Another bailiff testifies 
that " he was obligL-d tu employ as many men in Berkshire, 
at certain kinds i>i work, as he had been accustomed to 
employ of women in Perthshire."* 



' Sodal 8c TranB., 1908, p. 524. • Janoaiy 24tli, 1874. 

' ' " I protest," BO writes b, farmer, " that one of the Bcotctuncn whom 

I formerly omployed would do as much work u two or even three 

floSollc laborers. It ' makes one's fleeh creep ' to see Bome of the lat- 

ter at work."— CUftnrd, Agricultural Lock-oat of 1874, p. 83, tiot«. 

* BwMnd Report, p. 105. " I have mjself in Northumberland he»rd 
a Northumbriaa farmer declare that one of tlic strong big-boned wo- 
men who worked in bis fleldit was wortli modi more than anj arerkge 
■oothern laborer." — Clifford, Agric Lockout of 1874, p. 9S. 
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In view of ancli wide differences in the productive power 
of individimlB, cominnnities, and peoples, no attempt at a 
philosophy of wages can omit to inqnire into the cansea 
of the varj'ing ofiicient'v of lat>or. These causes I shall 
enomerate nnder eix lieada ; but tlie possible effect of no 
one canse will be fully apprehended unless it be held 
constantly in mind that fhe v^ue of the laborer" 8 services to 
tlte employer is the net result of two elements, one positive, 
on6Tiegative,namely,workandiDaete; that in some degree 
Avaste, using the term in its broadest sense to express the 
breakage and the undue wear and tear of implements and 
macliinery, the destruction or impairment of materials,' 
the cost of supeirision and oversight to keep men from 
idling or blundering, and, finally, ttic hinderance of many 
by tlie fatdt or failure of one,* is inseparable from work ; 
and tliat, with the highly finished products of our modem 
industry, witli its complicated and often delicate machine- 
ry, and its costly materials, themselves perhaps the result 
of many antecedent processes, it ia frequently a question of 



* On tills point of wute I select two fllustnttiona. Tlie fint is 
taken from nn oildreseof lieorge J. Ilolyoako, the butoiianof Co-open- 
llon: 

" It has tiM-'n ca1cul■t(^<] that the vrurktng rollipn at Whitwood and 
Metiik-y could, by nimply taking the trouble to get the tool ia largo 
liinips. and by rrtdadng the proportiooa of slack, add to the colliery 
lirc'fltai.'triOOayeBr. If they would further lake a little extra can below 
ground in koeplog the best ooal separate tram the Inferior, tltey could 
odd anotbcr £1500 to tlie profits." (Soc Sc Transactiooa, 1803, p. 
4S2.) All till* without dimiDishuig their own earnings. 

1'hu second la the result of an expcrimont, noticed la the fUiMMicil 
Jaamal (xxvill. . pp. S2, S8). for tho economy of coal in an ongino-fur- 
tutev, thmnfrh in^"^ tl'd stokers a share In the money valne of wliat- 
over MTinf; might be eflectud. The result was to reduce llie canaomp- 
tlon of fuel, without losti of power, from 30 to 17. 

• n. B. M. rmuul Effprtnn, lu Ids admirable report of 1973 (Textile 
Factories), notes the gmti irregularity of attendance at work in Rua> 
ida. " It Is therefore essential to bare a larife HtalT of supemiunerariss 
who have learnt their wnik, so db to be ruady to supply the racant 
placn."— P. 113. 
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more or less waete whether work shall be worth having' 
or not. 

The various canses which go to create differences in iji- 
dustrial efficiency may be grouped under aix heads, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Peculiarities of stock and breeding. 

II. The meagrenesa or liberality of diet. 

ni. Ilabits, voluntary or involuntary, respecting clean- 
liness of the person, and purity of air and water, 

IV. The general intelligence of tlie laborer. 

T. Technical education and industrial environment. 

VI. Cheerfulness and liopefulness in labor, growing 
out of eelf-reapeet and social ambition, and tho laborei-'s 
interest in tlie results of bis work. 

The first reason which we are called to recognize for 
the great differences in iuduabial efficiency which exist 
among men is found in peculiarities of stock and breeding. 
Of the causes which have produced such widely diverse 
types of nianliood as the Esquimaux, the Hottentot, and 
the Bengalee at the one extreme, and the Freiiclmian, the 
Englishman, and tlie American of to-daj at tlie other,' it 
is not necessary to speak here at all. The effects of local 
climate and national food, continued through generations, 
upon the physical structure, have become so familiar to the 
public through the writings of goographers and ethnologists 
that tliey may fairly he assumed for our present purpose. 
The scope and power of these causes are far more likely to 



' " It ta».j ftppear incredible." rcmnrks Mr. Carleton Tufinell, the 
Poor-liw CommisBioncr, " that n ffrenl denuuid for labor m«y exiat 
Bimultaneouel^ Willi a mnltilude o( people seeking oniployment and 
nnnble to flod it. Tho real deninnd is not Blmpl}' fur labor, but trained 
labor, efficient labor, inlelligeat labor." 

* M. Batbie irtatee the reatille of certain expeiimenta with the d^nA- 
mometer by which it appears that white th« figure fiO reptvsenU the 
sheer lifting- weight of a native of Van Dlemen'a Land. Tl repreBente 
that ol an Anglo-AtiBtrttUan cnlllralor. — Nouveaa conn de r^conomie 
politique, 1. TO. 
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be magnified than disparaged by tLe Bcientific BpiriFT 
thia age. But we have also to recognize large differences 
as existing between far advanced and higlily civilized peo- 
ples as to average height, strength, manual dexterity, 
accuracy of vision, health, and longevity. 

Thns, for example, the mean height of the Belgian 
male was given by MM. Quetelet and Villenne, about 
1836, as 5 feet 6^ inches ; that of the Frenchman, as 5 feet 
4 inches ; that of the Englishman, 5 feet 9J inches. Such 
differences in stature exist ae well between sections of the 
same country ; thus the Breton peasants are notably defi- 
cient even as measured by the low French standard ; while 
the proportion of " tall men" ((.e., 6 feet) examined for the 
British army was out of every 10,000 English, 104 ; out of 
every 10,000 Scotchmen, 194 ; out of every 10,000 Irisli- 
men, 91." 

At the same time, the largest proportion of rejections 
for unsoundness was among the Irish, tlie least among the 
Scotch. MM. Quetelet and Villerm6 give the following 
determinations of mean weight for the same three conn' 
tries : 



' TUa itatemeat la taken froni Mr. Tbomton " On Labor," p. 18, n. 
Of Uio (rery) " tall men" (fl feel 3 Inches) eutiated in the tJ. 8. »nny, 
ISei-fl, tlicro were of each 100.000— of ED^llnh birth, 103 ; of Srotch, 
178 ;of Irish.M (8tul!«ical MomoSra of the Sanitary ComiiiiBBion,p. 159) ; 
while of the " abort men" (under 5 feet 1 inch) there were in 100.000 
— of EngUah, 000 ; of Scotch. 610 ; and of Irii-h.only 450,the proporUou- 
al number of tiermans In this clsee rising to TTO. and of Frenchmen lo 
MO. {Ibid., p. 177.) The mean height of tlio tiBtivDiioldiera was tnnrb 
nduccd by (he rolistment of lar^ numbers of rery young peniona ; 
but U <m lake the Boldiem from 85 yoKnt upvrards, we Bod the natives 
of the United Htaten Hurpaaelng in atalure those of ever; other oatlon- 
■Jlty. Tltu* the mean height of soldier* from New-EoglaDd was, in 
IndiM. 68.800; Kow-Tork, NewJersey, and Pennsylvania, 6S.0M; 
Ohio and Imllana, OT.OM) ; Michigan. Wisconsin, and' DUnois, 08.761 ! 
KontnrJty nnd Tennessee, 00.274, Me.; whllo the mean height of 
Boldlorabom In Canada WUS7.300; EngUnd.ea.000; ScotUnd,6T.H; - 
Ireland, 07.000 ; Fnincn. Belgium, and Svrllinrland. 0S,7M ; Oermany, 
ea.71S i Seaudlnavk, 07.a»e. (Ibid., pp. 101, lOS.) 
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Lbs. BvoirdupolB. 

Belgian, male {Bmssels and environs) 140.49 

Frenchman (Paria and environs) 136.89 

Engli&Iiman (Cambridge) 150.98 

There ia reason to saspect that these are all pitched a 
little high. Among the sections of the American Union 
the difference in mean weight, as determined by measure- 
ments during the war, 1861-5, was very decided. Thus of 
men weighed in health, those from New-England averaged 
140.05 lbs,; tliose from New- York, New-Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, 141.39; those from Ohio and Indiana, 145.99; 
thoBO from Kentucky and Tennessee, 150.58.' 

Such and otlier physical differences oa which it is not 
needful to dwell are duo in part to tlie influences of local 
climate and national diet, but in part, also, to causes social 
and industrial. 

Of social causes ample, in their aggregate effect, to pro- 
duce much of tlie difference between the Englishman 
and the Frenchman of to-day, may be instanced the war 
eystem, by which, Jn France, the principle of natural 
selection has been violently reversed, and the men of 
superior size, strength, and courage have, generation 
after generation, been sliut up in barracks or torn 
to pieces on the battle-field, while the feebler males 
have been left at home to propagate the stock. It 
is beyond question that not a little of the difference 
in industrial efficiency which nmkes a French nawy 
dear at 3 francs, while an English nawy is cheap at 5s. 6d., 
is due to the wholesale operation of this cause among the 
French people during the eighty years since 1793, during 
which time the standard of the army has been reduced 
from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 1^ inch. Dnring tlte same 



' StatiBtienl Memoirs U, S. Banitiirj Cominlasinn. p, 403. As wkb 
remnrked rc.«pcrtlQg ineiin height, the average of Iho niitivo Botdiers o/ 
the V. 8. anaj was bcuoght down b; the groat nutuber o( boya en- 
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period the French horse was steadily g^nmg in size and ■ 
weight. 

Among the industrial cRuses tending to create Buch I 
differences in laboring power we may instance the em- 
ployment of children of tender age at hard labor and mider ' 
circimistancea of esposore ; and the empIojTnent of wo- 
men, first, in woric wholly nnsnited to their sex, as former- 
ly in England in mines, where tliey were even hamcaaud 
with eattlu to loads of ore, and aa now on the pit-banks 
and coke-hearths, and, secondly, at their ordinary work 
with too short an interval after ohildhearing.' 

Looked at with no eye of charity-, but with a strictly I 
economical regaid, snch acts as these constitute a horrible j 
waste of indnstrial force, both in the present and in their 
effects on the laboring power of the next generation. 

At Uie meeting of the Social Science Association in 
1870, Mr. George Smith i)resented a lump of clay weighing 
43 lbs. . which in a wet state he had taken, a few days befure, 
off the head of a child 9 years of sge, who had daily to ' 
walk 12^ miles in a brickyard, half tliat distance with such J 
a burden. "The clay," said Mr. Smith, "was taken from I 
tlic chill], and the calcidations made by me, in the presence I 
of both master and men."* Two or three instances taken j 
at random from the report* of Mr. J. E. TS'hite, A£eist- J 



' BpfAklng kliko of the weaving^ihedfl of the eotton diBtrlcta u>d a(>l 
the woollon dlstricta, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes, in their report to tb* < 
Lockl Ooverament Board, in 1878, tAj: "The work \a done In the 
greftl majorltj of cbbob by women ; a oonaiderable jwrlion of these are 
tnarrM. and thnptacUcv of working until the lost slAgoof progtuiDej', 
uul of returning to work within a month. Bom etimes wiihin a fortnight, 
oroTcna wrrk.of childbirth, la aa common in tho West Riding (of 
Tork)>«in Uncadilrc." (Report, p. SS.cf. pp. 38.89. 55.) Anoldtac- 
XoTy Burgeon Bay* : " 1 regard the molher'B return to the tnlll na almoat 
K lenli^nfw of death in the child." It la also a frailfal ooorce of pel, 
manrnt lajoiy to tho mathur herself. 

' TraDnactloiif . p, M". 

■ Fourth IUjiort(ltf65)of the Children's BmploymeDt Com: 
of ie«s. 
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" ant Oonuniasioner, 1865, will perhaps help the American 
reader to appreciate the scojje and force of the cauBe we are 
addiiciiig, A boy, now 11, who went at 9 years old to 
hardening and tempering crinoline steel, worked there 
from 7 A.M, tUl 9J- p.ii. four nighta a week " for many 
and many a month," " many a time till 12 at night," and 
once or twice worked from 7 in the morning all throngh 
tlie next night and day. and on till 13 the following night. 
Another, at 9 years old, sometimes made thi'ee IS-Iiom" 
shifts mnnuig, and, when 10, has made two days and two 
nights mnning. Another, now 13, at a fonner plaoe 
worked from 6 p.m. till noon next day for a week toge- 
ther, and sometimes for three shifts together, e.g., from 
Monday morning till Tuesday night. 

Nor ia it only in mines or factories, in a stifling atmo- 
sphere and amid poiBonons exhalations, that children are, 
even yet, in happy England, exposed to the iuflnences 
which stunt, distort, and weaken them, and lower the 
average vitality of the population, and with this its indus- 
trial efficiency. TLe driving of children six, eight, and ten 
years' afield to work for 12 and 14 hoiu^, whether under a 
hot snn or against chilling, cutting winds, must tend to 
disorganize the cartilages of the joints, to produce curva- 
ture of the spine, to dwarf the growth, and to prepare the 
way for an early breaking down from rheumatism and 
scrofuhi. 

I repeat I have not adduced these facts and incidents for 
charity's sake, or in any sentimental vein, but wholly for 
their economical significance, and I propose to use them 
in strict subordination to recognized economical principles. 

IT. A further reason for the greater industrial efficiency 
of one laborer than of another, and of one class or nation of 
laborers than of another, is a most vulgar one, namely, better 



' See tbe reports of the CommiHslon of 1802 on tlie EmplOTrni^nt of 
Children, and of the ComnilMioD of 1B67 on the EmploTment of Wo- 
men uid Chlldreii. 
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feeding. The human etomach is to the animal frame what 
the furnace is to the steam -engine. It id there the forea is 
generated which is to drive tiie mauhine. The power with 
which an engine will work will, up to a certain point, in- 
crease with every addition made to the fuel in the furnace; 
and, within tlie limits of thorough digestion and assimi- 
lation, it is equally true that the power which the laborer 
will carry into his work will depend on the character and 
amount of his food. What the employer will get out of 
Ilia workman will depen<l, therefore, very mucli on what 
he first gets into him. Not only are bone and muscle to 
be built up and kept up by food, but every stroke of tlie 
arm involves an expenditure of nervous energy, which is 
to be supplied only tlirough the alimentary canal. What 
a man can do in 24 hours will depend very much on what 
he can have to eat in those 21 hours ; or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, what lie has liad to eat the 24 hours 
previous. If his diet be liberal, hia work may be mighty. 
If he be underfed, he must underwork. So far away as 
tlie Hundred Tears' War, Englishmen were accustomed to 
assign a more generous diet aa the reason why their " beef- 
fed knavee^' so easily vanquished their traditlunal enemies, 
and even into this century the island writers were accus- 
tomed to speak as if still for the same reason, in work at 
least if not in war, 

"Upon one pklrof English legs did march three Frcncbmeii.'" 
Of course in this, aa in every other department of 



' " Ekch FTHDchman roiuammoa aoftTsmgs ISm, of whealco lif«*d 
a da; : each EnslUhmaD, HZ o*. ; the tanacr. 1) n«. of nioal ; the latter, 
fio*."— Allnon, Rumpo, 1815-51, ch. itII..sdc. 128. 

" DflN aip«rif>ii(wa nnt djimnnlrfi que roiivrier tran^ia, Innqu'il *"* 
anmi Hvn buuni qn'nn ourrier anfclaig i«nil i |>p[i prAs autont do ti»> 
vmil." — Kstbie, Noavean Coura do ri^onomie |>olitlqa<^. 1. 71. 

1 aLoald In dl«|i<iaod to lwli(>TB that a mrai-what gnraler differano* 
woald romsln. tiotwltliataDdlng oqulTBlnnt BubalalnDce, than M. Bat- 
Mo'r patrlntlmn will allow him In malftn. The cansea addncod dii- 
dot tbo pntvloiu boad must coout for much. 
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expenditure, ttero is an economical maximum, where the 
greatest proportional return is received. Beyond tliia, 
tlioTigh an increase of food may yield an increase of force, 
it does not yield a proportional increase, just as inafumaee 
with a given height of chimney, the combustion of a given 
niunber of pounds of coal to the square foot of grate-sur- 
face yields the economical maxhuum of power. More fuel 
burned will evaporate more water, but not propoitionally 
more. With tlie laborer the economical maximum of 
expenditure on food is reached far short of the point at 
which " gorging and guzzling" b^in ; it shuts off every 
thing that partakes of luxury or ministers to delicacy ; yet 
till tiiat maximum be reached evety addition to food bringa 
a proportional, or more than proportional, addition of 
working strength. To stop far short of that limit and 
starve Uie laboring man ia as bad economy as to rob the 
engine of its fuel. Thus with a furnace of a given height, 
having for its economical maximum 12 lbs. of coal to tlie 
square foot of grate-surface, the consumption of 6 lbs. 
might yield far less than one half the power, while 3 lbs. 
might scarcely serve to keep the furnace warm under the 
constant loss by radiation and the cooling influence of the 
water in the boilere. In much the same way a laborer 
may be kept on so low an allowance of food that it will 
all go to keeping the man alive, and notliing be left to 
generate working power.' From this low point, where the 
bad economy of starving the laborer is manifest even to 
the most selfish or stupid overseer, up to a point where it 
requires a great deal of good sense and more magnanimity 
of character on the part of the employer to make him feel 
sure of a return for added expenditure, there is a steady 



' Mr. H. R. Tomins. M.P., suited, at tha meeltng of the Social Sci- 
ence AeaociiLtion in 1867. that when he was ernplnj'ed in eendtng oat 
emlgrnnla troni Ireland in lS40,he found tlint " a larRe pnrtlon of the 
Irish people were living on a. kind of potato called ' lunipera,' which 
were eo inferior in quality that eveo pigs could iwt htten on them."— 
Tnmsactione, p. 870. 
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pn^fH'oasiou in working power as the diet becomes more 
An)]>lo aiul nutritious. 

Now this principle, if I have correctly stated it, as to 
the eciniomicAl relation between food and laboring force, 
biHH>uio8 of >-alidity not only to explain in part the great 
difforencos in industrial efficiency which we have seen to 
oxist among Inxlios of lalx>rers, but also to show how, in cases 
whero the sulwistence of the laborer is below the economi- 
cal maxinnun, a rise of wages may take place without a 
low to pvotit^ 

That a large pi^rtion of the wage-laboring class are 
kopt Ih?1ow the economical limit of subsistence there can 
Iv no doubt, **TiMlay, in the west of England," says 
Pi\^f. Fawoott, *• it is uniKv^iblo for an agricultural laborer 
to cat nu>at more tlian once a week/** Of the Devon peas- 
ant C'^non Ciinilesitone writes : ** The laK^rer breakfasts on 
twkottlo bn>ih — hot water ixnux?d on bread and flavored 
wi;h onion:!^ :— ^linos on bread and hard cheese at 2(/. a 
|v*und* with oidor very washy and sour: and sups on pota- 
tiV# or oaMvAgx* gn\iis<\i with a tiny bit of fat bacon. He 
jFO;dv»m more than ^vs or smolls butcher s meat/** Little 
Wvvv.xJor iji it that the IVvvni lalvrer is a different son of 
r.v.inia! frv^m tlio Linv>>ln or Ix-^lian laiorer. Xo Devo^n 
firmer wvH:Id doubt that \\ was l«fcd cv\:cc'nsy to koop hfs 
cji:t*e on a Iow» unnutriii-.xis diet. Xo rer-utable IVv.a 



Sf<?,-r f.-c '::» rrr^kJLiiiso una & **^r* *^^ ^"' vvcj=r:a. *.v-r ": ^til. 
l^.Tift sV.'.r-i.n V" TVkri.iaoL r: r» c-» * "^'TT t-vlzj Ia*'* f.c "jl-lt 



« Sm^u ♦ £2i^:»i F^flWKrr^ 7. 3Jlfc 
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farmer vould reason tbat^ae be was but just able now to 
make a living profit, he would be mined, for good and for 
all, were he to ^ve bis horses enough to keep them in 
good condition for work. And if one were found bo nig- 
gardly and 6o foolish as to act and talk thus, his neighbors 
at least would tell him that tlie very reason why he made 
Buch bare profits now was that be starved his stock, and 
that with better feeding they would better earn their 
keep.' Tet the farmers of the west of England, almost as 
a body, when thej' had to meet tlie demands of their 
laborers for increase of wages in 1873 and in 1S74, under 
the instigation of the Agricultural Union, declared that they 
would be ruined if they paid higher wages \ and there are 
not wanting economists of reputation to corroborate them, 
and assert that it is " physically impossible '" that wages 
ehonld be advanced without impairing profit*. If there 
is any physical impossibility in the case, it is that the 
wretched peasants could he better fed without adding to 
the value of their labor to their employers. 

The revelations of the Poor-Law Commission of 1S33 
respecting the comparative subsistence of the soldier, the 
agricultural laborer, and the pauper were verj- striking. 
The soldier, who bad active duties and needed to be kept 
in at least tolerable pliysical condition, received a ration of 
■^68 oz,, the able-bodied pauper received 151 oz., while the 
independent laborer, sole surviWng representative of the 
yeomanry of Crecy and Aginconrt, received 122 oz. per 
week. Now it goes without saying that when tlie d.iy 
laborer, toiling from morning till night in the fielrls. re- 
ceives a Eonaller anifiunt of nourislunent than the sense of 
public decency will allow to be given to paupers, that 



' sir Jmeph WLltworth la reported to have wid tlml he could not 
■ITord to work ft horse !□ hla eetoblistuiient trhich Bt« less th&n IS ibe. 
of ontB n dnr. 

* " It in plijeically iinpoEnlble that anj p^rmtiDrnt rine In wngna ahoiUd 
whe place nithout corresponding dlmlnattou ol profits." — H. Fawcett, 
Pol. Boon., p. 264. 



l&borer is underfed, 
derwork. 
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the sense that be must and will un- 



To avoid multiplying titles, I will in this connection 
mention clotliing as in must climates a condition of effi- 
ciency in pryductioQ. A portion, in some eoimtriea a 
large portion, of the food taken into the stomach goes to 
support the necessary warmth of tlie body. Clothing goes 
to the same object. Within certain limits, it is a matter of 
indifference whether you keep up the temperature of the 
body by putting food into a man or clotliing ou to him. 
As Mr. Peahine Smith has said, " A slieet-iryn jacket pnt 
around the boiler prevents the waste of heat in the one 
case, just as a woollen jacket about the body of the laborer 
does in the other.'" Ilere, again, there is an econo- 
mical maximum beyond which expenditure will not be 
justified by the return ; but here, again, it can not be 
doubted that large classes of laborers suffer a great loss of 
iitduBtrial eiBcieney from the want of adequate clothing. 
Prof. Fawcett quotes' the poor-law inspectors as stating 
that one fifth in number of the population are insufficient- 
ly clotlied. Insufficiency of clotliing means, of course, fee- 
bleness of working and excessive sickness and mortality. 

But I may be here called to meet an objection to ray 
statements under this head, based on the assumed sufficien- 
cy of the sense of self-interest in employers. How, it may 
bo asked, do you account for the failure of employers to 
pay wages which will allow their laborers a more liberal 
fliistenance, if indeed it is for their own advantage to do 
so? 

In the first place, I challenge the assimjption which im- 
derlies the ortliodox doctrine of wages, namely, tlie suf- 
ficiency of tlie aense of self-interest. Mankind, always 



■ Pol. Boon-.p, lOT. 

il PoaiUoQ of the Br. LAbonr, ji. i 
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less than wise, and too often foolish to the point of stupidi- 
ty, on the one side, and of fanaticism, on the other, wheth- 
er in government, in domestic life, in the care of their 
bodies, or in the care of their souls, do not suddenly be- 
come wise in industrial coneems. The argument for keep- 
ing a laborer well that he may work well applies with 
equal force to the maintenance of a slave. Yet we know, 
by a mass of revolting testimony, that in all countries 
avarice, the consuming lust of immediate gain, a passion 
■which stands in the way of a true and enlai^d view of 
self-interest and works imceasing despite to self-interest, 
has always' despoiled tiie slave of a part of tiie food and 
clothing necessary to his highest efficiency as a laborer. 
The same ailment would apply with equal fonje to the 
care of Uvestoek. Yet it is the hardest thing in the world 
to bring a body of farmers np to tlie conviction, and hold 
them there steadily, that it pays to feed cattle well and treat 
them well. England, what with unending fairs and pre- 
miums,' with royal and noble patronage and ensample, and 
with a very limited proprietorship which it might be sup- 
posed could be more easily kept informed as to the real 
economy of agriculture — England, I say, has managed to 
create a public sentiment which keeps her farmers reasona- 
bly up to the standard in this matter of the care of stock ; 



'Where slaves were kept and worked only (or parposea of puln. 
Where BlKTeiy w&a a political and social InHtitution. an in tlie Middle 
States of the American Union. Bomethlng of grace and kiodlineas 
might comB to climb np oboat it, 

* 1 have never chanced to hear of any promluma offered in Devon or 
Doraet for the fattoat and eleekeat, or the moat manly and alhletic 
" team" of agHcuItnral laborera, thongh there have been, all honor for 
It I lastancea of prisesglven for " raodol cottages." " Comment I Voa 
enltlvatenrs mnsacrunt des aommes considerablea ponr couvrir lems 
champs d'ent;ruis, voa indoatriels ne negligent aucun eoln. no recolent 
devant aneaoa dfipense pour aasarer et faeliiter le jeu de leura mn- 
diliws : et VDUS, voua n£gligez de culllver votre champ le plu» fertile, 
de gndaaer et de aoignor votre machine la plua precleuse, tctra ma- 
ehine mire, de laqueUe toateB lea aatres dependent, puiaqn'ellsa en 
soDt sorties. "—Bluiqai (^dQ Conn d'ficoiuHnle IndiiatrieUe, U. 859. 
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yet even in England the exceptions are not few ; while, 
the world over, the role is niggardliness of expenditnre 
working deep and lasting prejudice to production. 

I might thus abundantly shelter myself behind the anal- 
ogous cases which have been cited, where true self-interest 
is most conspicuously sacrificed to greed.' But another 
reason appears in the case of the wage-laborer. It is that 
the employer has none of that security which the owner 
of stock or the master of slaves possesses, that what goes 
in food shall come back to him in work. A man buying 
an underfed slave or an underfed ox knows that when he 
has brought his property into good condition, the advan- 
tage will be his ; but the free laliorer when he waxes fat 
may, like cTeshurun, kick, and take himself off. There is 
no law yet which gives an employer compensation for 
" unexhausted improvements" in the person of his laborer. 
The employer therefore takes his risk, in respect to all 
subsistence which goes to build up bone and sinew in his 
workmen, that the added laboring power may be sold to a 
neiirhlKir or carried awav bodilv to Australia. 

III. Another reason for differences in industrial efficien- 
cy 18 found in differing habits, whether of choice or neces- 
sity in their origin, respecting cleanliness of the person and 
purity of air and water. The first great prison reformer 
Kluxrkerl the civilized world with tlie revelations which he 



' DonlitlfM raoe-chmrarteristicfl hare very mach to do with the 
al/ilitj to Ful)orrlinat4) fj^mcd to real interestii, and to take a large ticw 
of ft^momy. W« iihould expect to find the Teutonic peoples surpass- 
ing all otheni in this r»»spect ; the Slavonic peoplps far to the rear. 
Mr. CVinfliil nolnw»fi, in hi« Report to the British Government on the 
CnntWWtm of the Indiitttrial ClaMies of Bosnia in 1871, remarks that the 
Rai«t«*m OiriKtians, like the Turks, " look far more to chespnem than 
exri-ll#-nr#* in wliat thry pnrchape, and frood workmanship and consci- 
entious lalior is neither appreciated nor desired " (p. 702). Mr. Consul 
Palfpmve makes a similar remark respecting the Anatolians (p. 788). 
" Tlie vrry appreciation of good work/' writes Sir P. Francis from Tur- 
key, " is, I lielieve, lost." — Report on the Condition of the Indostzial 
CUMes, 1872» p. 878. 
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mado of the abodea of the eoDvict classes. Yet, a distin- 
guished fianitariati, often quoted iu tliese pages, has said : 
" More filth, worse physical suffering and moral disorder 
than Ilowai-d describes as affecting the prisoners, are to be 
found among the collar population uf the working people 
of Liverpool, Manchester, or Leeds, and in largo portions 
of the metropolis.'" " Out of a population of 85,00U 
iiouseholders," Bays Prof. Gairdner, speaking of Glasgow, 
" 30,000 or 35,000 belong to a class who are most dan- 
gerous iu a sanitary point of view."' "Hovels, cellare, 
mere dark dens," says Inglis, iji describing tlie city homes 
of Ireland iu 1S34, " damp, filthy, stagnant, unwholesome 
places, into which we should not in England put any do- 
mestic animal.'" But even in England and to^laj Canon 
Girdlestone says of the homes of tlie peasants of Devon : 
" The cottages as a rule, are not fit to house pigs in.'" 
Of 309 cottages at Ranisbottom, near Bury, " one of the best 
districts in Lancasliire," remarks Col. Sykos,' 137 had but 
one bedroom each, the aggregate occupants being 777 ; 172 
had two bedrooms eacli, the aggregate occupants being 
1223. Some of tlie families occupying a single bedroom 
consisted of from 8 to 13 individuals. At Bristol, out of 
6000 famihes reported on, £56 occupied part of a room 
only ; 2244 one room only ; the average number of persons 
to a family being 3.4fi. " One third of the population of 
Scotland in 1861," says Mr. Caird, " lived in houses of ono 
room only; another third in houses of two rooms only."' 
The subject is not a pleasant one to pursue, but aa none 
holds more important relations to tlie philosophy of wages 
than the one now under consideration, I must ask my 
readers to endure the following descriptions of human 
habitations taken from the Poor-Law Keport of 1842. 

' Edwin CLadwiek. Poor-Law Report, 1843, p. 313. 

» Soc. Be. TrenBactlons, 1888, p. 787. 

' JourDey TUroughoul Irifiand, p. STB. 

■ UeMli'H Eogllib Pewajili?, p. 100. 

• Blati«tlnl Joanftl, xiU. 47. ' Si»t. Joornal, mil. 75. 
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" Shepherd's Buildings consist of two rows of lioaaed 
with a street seven yards wide betweea them ; each row 
consists of what are styled back and front houses ; that is, 
two houses placed back to back. There are no yards or 
oat-conveniences ; the privies are in the centre of each 
row, abont a yard wide ; over them there is part of a deep- 
ing-rooni ; there is no ventilation in the bedrooms. Each 
hoose contains two rooms, namely, a house-place and eleep- 
ing-room above ; each room lb about three yards wide and 
four long. In one of these houses there are nine persons 
belonging to one family, and the mother on the eve of her 
confinement. The cellars are let off aa separate dwellings ; 
these are dark, damp, and very low, not more than six feet 
between the ceiling and floor. The street between the 
two rows is seven yards wide, in the centre of which is the 
common gutter, or, more properly, sink, into which all sorts 
of refuse are thrown." — Report, pp. 17, 18. 

This is a description of the cottages of a mamtfactoring 
village. The same report gives an accomit of the homes 
of the peasantry of Durham, " built of rubble or unhewn 
Btone, loosely cemented." " The chimneys have lost half 
their original height, and lean on the roof with fearful 
gravitation. The rafters are evidently rotten and displaced, 
and the thatch, yawning to admit the wind and wet in 
some parts, and in all part;: utterly unfit for its original 
porpose of giving protection from tlie weather, looks more 
like the top of a donghill than a cottage. Such is the ex- 
rtarior; and when the hind comes to take possession, he 
■finds it no better than a shed. The wet, if it hapjiens to 

' Twn, is making a puddle on the earth floor They 

have no byre for their cows, nor sties for their pigs; no 
pumps or wells ; nothing to promote cleanliness or comfort. 
The avcmge size of these sheds is abont 24 by 16. Tliey 
are dark and nnwholesomo ; the windows do not open, 
and many of them are not larger than 20 inches by 16 ; 
and into this placo are crowded S, 10, or even 12 persons," 
—Report, pp. 22, 23. 
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The clim&x of possible liorror would seem to be reached 
in the descriptioa of the wynds of Edinburgh ; but 1 will 
not offend the reader's sensibilities by quoting from it. It 
will perhaps be quite as effectiTe to compare the experi- 
ence of Btckne^ in these dens of abomination with that 
of other localities. The following table shows the average 
number of days' sickness suffered in a year by a family in 
the wynds in comparison (1) with the experienua of the 
Benefit Societies in Scotland, and (2) with the experience 
of places under sanitary measures. 
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So mnch for tlie places irhere men live during the half 
of the day devoted t« sleep and refreshment. In the 
places where they labor there is not stichadreary monotony 
of squalor and misery. Neither indifference nor malignity 
even, on the part of employers could succeed in placing the 
great majorify of workingmen so wretchedly. The first 
occupation of man still employs by far the greater part of 
the race, and for them sunlight and air are provided by the 
indefeasible bounty of nature. If the Durham and DevoQ 
hind docs not " sleep all night in Elysium," he at least 
" sweats all day in the eye of Phtebus." Nor is it only 
the agriculturist who pursues his occupation in the open 
air. In no small proportion of the mechanical trades either 
the conditions of the work do not allow the laborer to be 
shut in between walls, or the expense of enclosure out- 
weighs its advantages, and the trade, thougli it might bo 
even better prosecuted under cover, is, in fact, carried on 
ontrdoors. After all deductions, however, there remain a 
melancholy multitude who are called to breathe the foul 
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air of minea ; to labor iii tlie stifling atmoBphere of 
mills and factories, " hazy" or " cloudy" with particles 
irritating to the lungs or poisonous to the blood, aud to 
pant through ttie hours of work in " sweating dens" like 
those which the indignant elof[uence of Kingsley' has made 
BO painfully familiar to his Engliali and jVmericau readers, 
tliotigh all verbal description must fall tihort of the shock- 
ing reality,* 

I have not dwelt thus at length upon descriptions of 
human habitations unfit for cattle or for ewine, for the 
purpose of harrowing the feelings of my readers, or even 
with a view to escite compassion for the condition of the 
working classes. My single object has been to afford illuB- 
tration of tlie influence of the cause we are now consider- 
ing, upon the efficiency of labor. A great part, if not tlie 
great majority, of tlie laborers of the world are to-day 
housed thus miserably ; uncounted millions worse. Even 
of those whose lot is more fortunate but a very small pro- 
portion, in any of the older countries, have in their lodging 
the light and air which the least exacting hygiene declares 
to be essential to the tiarmonious development and adeijuate 
Fustentation of the bodily powers. 

It is in abodes such as have been described that children 
grow to maturity and get the size and strength wliich are 
to determine tlieir quality as workers. It is in abodes like 
these that laboring mon have to seek repose and refresh- 
ment after the complete exhaustion of a hard day's work ; 
that they breathe tlie air which istooxydize their blood, and 
est and undertake to digest the food on wliich to-morrow's 
work is to be done. What wonder that children grow 
ri»p Btnnted and weazen and deformed ; tliat the blood of 
Imaiihood becomes foul and lethargic, the nerves unstrung, 
I sight, on which depends much of the use of all the 




■ In Ua Alton lyioks. 

■ 8m B«port Poor-Uw Coi 
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other powers, weakened or distorted, and the whole tone 
of life' and of labor depressed and intermittent ) 

I have spoken of the dwellings too often inhabited by 
the laboring classee, and of the air which thej have to 
breathe. Aa to the wator they have to drink, it will 
suffice here to cite the results of an iiiBpection and chemi- 
cal analyflifl of 140 speeiniens of drinking-water made in a 
large number of the citicjs and towns of Scotland by Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam :' 
Number grossly contaminated by sewage matter 

and decidedly unwholesome 104 

Number less contaminated and less unwholesome 32 

Number tinged with sewage matter 4 

Nimiber free from all contamination 

Total examined 140 

IT. The general intelligence of the laborer is a factor 
of his industrial efficiency. This proposition is too well 
established and too familiar to need extended illustration. 
The intelligent laborer is more useful not merely becaose 
he knows how to apply* his bodily force in his work with 
the greatest effect, but also because 

(a) lie requires a shorter appreuticesbip and less teolmi- 

' How, indeed, <lo hiunnn beings lire ftt all ander Bach clrcnm- 
sUdccsT Fresh and Hgoroua constttndoDH would go off at a gallop Id 
Bnme lurm of active diBea«o. under Bach erer-preseat infection. The 
only re&Bon whv the very miserable live under it is because they have 
t«ken on a lower typo of being, which ie compatible with existenoe in 
Bilch BurrounJlngB bat allo^ther Incompatible wltli great oxerUona. 
" Their freodoni from speciHc evil Is only evidence that they hare aab- 
elded into a coarser and lower natare. The florid, Btroag-pulsed man, 
frunh from a wholeaotne country dwelling, would die tight off when 
Hubjectiid Ifl the deficient aanitary conditions which are innocuous to the 
lower physical development of the very poor vegotaling in the pur- 
lieaa of lar(!;o towns or In mad-built country oottages." — Charles Lam- 
port, 8oc. He. Transartions, 1870, p. 632. 

' Sae. Sv: Transactions, 1B67, p. 061. 

* " Le tnvsU supposa 1. rintelligence qui ooofoit et 8, le nuln qui 
ei£eute, ' ' — Batble. 
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cat iiutnictioiL " A recruit," mjb Prof. Bogere, " who 
knowfl liow to read and write can learn his drill in half the 
time in whicli a totallj' ignorant pereon can.'" 

0) He reciuires far less Boperintttndence. Superintend- 
eoce M always costly. If an overseer is required for eveiy 
ten men engaged on a piece of work, tlie product must pay 
for the time and labor, nut of ten men but of eleven ; aud 
if tlie ovenoer obtains, ba he moet likely will, twice the 
VBg(i« of a coninioii laborer, then the product must pay for 
the time and labor of twelve. The employer would just 
■a soon pay hia hands 20 per cent more if he could dispense 
with the overseer. 

(c) He ia far leas wasteful of material. Even in agri- 
culture no product can be obtained from labor without the 
aacritice of pre-existing wealth, A bushel of wheat must 
be sown for every six or eight buithels to be reaped, and 
with it must be buried large quantities of costly manures. 
But iu mechanical itiduBtry it often happens that the value 
of the materials used iu a manufacture, being themselves 
tlie resiUt of antecedent processes, far exceeds the value 
proposed to be added by labor. Thus, in the United States 
in 1870, wo find a group of industries employing 101,504 
Lands, wliore Ute value of the materials was $707,361,378, 
while only $31,734,815 were paid in wages.' Now, waste is 
inevitable in all bundling of material. It is merely a queo- 
tion of more or low ; and in this respect the range between 
ignorant and intelligent labor is very great. By waste is 
not meant alone tlic total deetmction of material, but ita 
Impairment in any decree so that the finished product 
takes a lower commercial value. So groat are the possi- 
bilities of torn from this source that in all the higher brandies 
of pruductiuu unintelligent labor ia not regarded aa wortli 
having at any price however low. 

(d) IIo can use delicate and intricate machinery. 

* Pol. Erati., p. 117. 

■ Mtntb Ceiwiu of tli« Uoltod Suias, 1870 InduaUr uid Wealth. 

pL ssa 
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Tlie cost of repairing and replacing this with ignorant 
labor very soon eata up the profits of production, and not 
onfrnqoently the effect is to practicallj prohibit the nse of 
all but the coarsest toola. " Experienced mechanicians 
assert that, notwithstanding the progrees of macliinerj in 
agriculture, there is probably as much sound practical 
labor-saving invention and machinery unnsed as there is 
used ; and tliat it is unused solely in consequence of the 
ignorance and incompetency of the workpeople.'" 

We have some striking testimony on this point from Asia 
and Eastern Europe. Wheeler,in his " Cotton Cultivation," 
states that the women of India were accustomed to earn 
with the native " churka" from three farthings to a httle 
over a penny a day, while with the Manchester cotton-gin 
they could have earned with ease three pence and possibly 
four and a half pence." And H. B. M. Consul Stuart re- 
ports concerning the laborers of Epirus : " In dealing with 
weights and resistance they use direct physical force ; the 
aids of the pulley or windlass are but seldom called in, 
while handbarrowa and wheelbarrows are seen only on 
rare occasions. It is a singular fact that during the fifty 
years of British occupation in the Ionian Islands, not a 
single mechanical improvement crossed from Corfu to 
Epirus, if I may except the screw and the buckle, which 
found their way here some few years ago, and are now in 
limited use."* 

V. Still another reason for the large differences which 
exist in respect to industrial efficiency is found in technical 
education and industrial environment. Perhaps no one of 
the causes already mentioned contributes more to this re- 
sult. Even more, I am disposed to believe, than stock and 
breeding, even more than national diet, do the inherited 
inatinctsof a people in respect to labor, and their habits and 
methods of work, consciously or unconsciously acquired, 



' Heam'B Plntologj, p. S9. * P. 178. 

' Beport on the Condition of the Indastrial ClasEiei, 1871. p. 773. 
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the e^pT-itmd the dominating ideaaof the national indnstry, 
determino the degree of etBciency which will be reached 
in the pruduction of any country. Handinesa, aptness, and 
fertility of reaource become congenital ; in some comma- 
nitiet) the child is bronght into tiio world half an attiean. 
Then, too, he becomee a better workman simply by reason 
of being acciutomed. through the years of his own inability 
to labor, to eoe tools used with addrcse, and through 
watcliing Llie alert movement, the prompt co-operation,' 
the precise maaipnlatioo, of bodies of workmen. The 
better part of indnstrial as of every other kind of educa- 
tion is niicotisciously obtained. And when the boy is 
himself apprenticed to a trade, or eetd himself at work, he 
tinds all almat him a thorough and minute organization of 
libor which conduces to tha highest production ; he has 
ex.iinpluit on every side to imitate ; if he encounters special 
obstacle*, lie lias only to stop, or hardly even to stop, to see 
some older hand deal with the same ; if he needs lielp, it ia 
already at his elbow ; and, above all, he cornea under iui- 
pulsus and incitomenta to exertion and to the exercise of 
tliouglitfulneaa and ingenuity, which are as powerful and 
unremitting as tlie iiripultMa and incitementa which a re- 
cruit cicpcrieiicca in a crack n^nent from the moment he 
dona the unifonn. 

Very striking testimony iw lx>me in many official reports 
to the difterencoB in the industrial spirit of the different 
nationit. Hr. Edwin Iloiie testified l)eforti the Factory 
Commission to the great superiority of tlie English laborer 
over his Continental rival in liis habits of closcand continn- 
ons application ; and at a sultscquent inquiry Mr. Thomp- 
■on, (^ Clitheroe, spoke from a vast personal observation 



' Id a debkto In Hiv Hoom of I^rds In 1875, BsrI FbrtcKae atatod 
Uiat Sir Joocph WIiilwDnh.tharmiaPDtniKnuracturerDt Knun.liBd ex- 
prcMoil the opinion tliat " a wnrkinan who liad anjnlmd tho habit of 
inoTtnff pram|itl; at thn wonl of oonimaiitl waa worth on the aTentfn 
)<. (M. a wMk mora Umd a nuD i>I iigiial iii«nual Ueiwrtly wito liail 
Btil kcquUvd tlua twbU."— 'TIm 7tnif j. 
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of the " enduring, untiring, savage indiietry" of the Eng- 
lish workman. " The labor of Alsace," he says, " tlie 
best and cheapest in France, ie dearer than the labor of 
Loncasliire." That was forty years ago. To-day tlio 
esprit and tlie technique of industry on the Continent are 
perhaps advanced somewhat beyond where Engknd was in 
1835 ; but the English are looking back with not a little 
wonder at tlieir own want of force and drive industrially, 
in the time of which Mr. Thompson speaks. Thus we find 
Dr. Bridges and Mr. Hohnea, in their report to the Local 
Government Board of 1873, writing of the Scotch flax 
district as follows ; 

" We were stmck by the easy and almost leisarely way 
in which labor was carried on in the spinning-rooms as 
compared with tlie nnremitting application of the I^nca- 
shire operatives. All the spinners had seats provided for 
them, of which ft lai^ number availed themselves. The 
number of spindles assigned to each was small, varying from 
50 to 80 ;' and the nmnbcr of ends breaking was in no 
case 8uch as to necessitate constant movement. Some of 
the women were knitting, and all appeared much at their 
ease. In fact, the work very much resembled the picture 
frequently drawn to us, whether truly or otherwise, of 
Lanoaahire vjea/wng and spinning as it was SO or 30 yea/rs 
ago."* 

Now it is needlepa to say that some of this heightened 



' The proportion of loomn to wtavors in EoKlajid bs coatnwled with 
the proportion which obtains In IrolaDd and BcotUnd ia Hignlflc&nt in 
Ihe suae regard. 

LoouiH in CottoQ Mfr. Wekvers. 

England, . . 165.033 . . S7,5r>S 

Smtlond, . . 22.021 . . 12.114 

Ireland, . . 8,873 . . 1.864 



Searly three looma li 



Bootland and Ireland. (Report, p. 18.) 
• Report, p. 27. 
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activi^ IB of bad and not of good. Undoubtedly it involvea 
in some degree overwork and the luidue wear and tear of 
the muscular and t!ie ncr^-oua Bvatem. But by no means 
all, or probably the greater part, comes to this. It is because 
manual dexterity and visual accuracy have been developed 
to a high point in one generation and bred into the next 
generation ; becanse habits of subordination and eo-opcration 
have become instinctive; becanse organization and diseijiline 
have been broiiglit nearly to perfection, that mechanical 
labor in England is so much more effective than on the Conti- 
nent. Nor is keen, persiBtent activity necessarily injurious. 
Dawdling and loafing over one's work are not beneiicial to 
health. Man was made for labor, for enei^tic, enthusi- 
astic labor, and witlim certain limits, not narrow ones, in- 
dustry brings rewards sanitary as well as economical. 

I have spoken of tiie faculty of organization' as acco^n^ 
ing for much of tlie difference in the efficiency of labor 
between England and P'rance, for example. I beg to insist 
ou tliis with reference to the point of the wear and tear 
of the laboring force. Those who are familiar with the 
movements of armies know that a body of troops may be 
marched thirty miles in a day if kept in a steady, equable 
motion, with meaBured periods of rest, and not be brought 
into camp, at night, so tired as another body of troops that 
have comeonly half the distance, but have been fretted and 
worried, now delayed and now crowded forward, eveiy 



' Ttie famonn Commiltiie r>( tlie House of Commons on the Export^. 
tloQ of Tools knd MarhlDpry dwell on tlia " wnnt of amii^-nuiitt In 
(otvifpi iDBuurHOtnrilrs," as an important reason for tlie superior eheap- 
neo* of produiTlion In England. 

In tlie oTJdenco glrcn before tbeiu U found {p. SC3) llic following 
litghly-flUfcic^ntlve remark : " A cotton manufacturer who tef I MaDchea- 
tor ai'ven jrrtn 4f.-i> would be ilri<rei) out of tbo market b; Ibp inen 
who Atv nait living in it. provided his knowledge hnd not kept pace 
wltti ihoM who ha<re bc«n during that time ooiurtanilr profiling if the 
pKigmwIvn Improvemvots that haro taken place !n that period. This 
progrcMlvo knowWgo and experience is our great power and advtjy 
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portion of the column balked by tnrns, and kept w&itiDg 
for long periods in tliat most wearing es|)ectation of instant 
movement. Now, tliis la not an extreme contrast as regards 
military movements ; nor need any thing be taken from its 
extent when we come to apply it to the operations of in- 
dustry. In an establishment where each person has his 
place and perfectly knows his duty, where work never 
cliokea its channels and never runs low, where nothing ever 
comes out wrong end foremost, where there is no fretting 
or chafing, where there are no blunders and no catastrophes, 
where there is no clamor and no fuss, a pace may be main- 
tained which would kill outright the operatives of a noisy, 
ill-disciplined, badly-organized shop. For, as was said in 
opening this subject of the efficiency of labor, there is in 
all industry a positive and a negative element. Waste is 
inseparable from work ; but the proportions in which the 
two shall appear may be made to vary greatly. It is only 
when we see a perfectly-trained operative performing his 
task that we realize how much of what the undisciplined 
and ignorant call their work is merely waste ; how little 
of their expenditure of muscular and nervous force really 
goes to the object; how mnch of it is aside from, or in 
opposition to, that object. And the remark applies not 
alone to the exertions of the individnal but, in a still higher 
degree, to tlie operations of bodies of men. 

" It is not," says Mr. Laing, " the expertness, dispatch, 
and skill of the operative himself that are concerned in the 
prodigious amoimt of his production in a given time, but 
tlie laborer who wheels coals to his fire, the girl who makes 
ready hia breakfast, the whole population, in short, from 
the pot-boy who brings his beer, to the banker who keeps 
hia employer's cash, are in fact working to his hand witli 
the same quickness and punctuality that he works witli 
himself.'" 

We have some interestiiig instances in proof that snch 



' Notes ol a, Tmveller, j 
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industrial superiority as has been described is not due alone 
to differences of stock and breeding or of general intelli- 
gence, bat that strangera placed within the same indoatrial 
envii-onutent, and ajlui'ded opportuuitiee of like teiJmical 
education, tend etoadily, and it may be rapidly, to advance 
towards tlie efficiency of the native laborer. Thna Mr. 
Brassey, after dwelling on the advantages of carrying out 
English navvies, at vast expensje, even to Canada or to 
Queensland, adds significantly : " The superiority of the 
English workmen waa most conspicuous when they first 
commenced work in a coimtry in which no railways had 
been previously constnicted.'" 

The Commisiaiiiners (1S67) on the Employment of Women 
and Cliildren in Agriculture, in their second report," 1869, 
give the results of a very considerable experiment in drain- 
ing in Northumberland, extended over a series of years, in 
which laige numbers both of English and Irish were em- 
ployed, from which it appears that " whereas the Engliah 
l»€ginner earns an average of fonr shillings a week more 
tlian tlie Irish beginner, better food and about ten years' 
practice reduce the difference to 1«. id." And Mr. 
Chodwick states' " that agricultural laborers who have 
joined gangs of navvies and have been drilled, with them, 
into their energetic piece-work habits, on returning to farm 
labor will do their tasks of work in half the time of the 
common day-laborers. Elxamples," ho adds, " of the high- 
est order of agricultural piece-work, with increased wages 
closely approaching manufacturing wages, are presented in 
Uie market-garden culture near the metropolis." 

VI. Tlie hist reason which I shall assign for tlie superior 
efficiency of indiridual laborers, classes of laborers, or na- 
tions of laborers, is dioerfulness and hopefulness in labor, 
growing out of self-ruspcct and social ambition and the 
laborer's pcraonal interest in the result of hi« work. 



■ Work uid W»gM. p. 117. 

■ BtaUnlcal Joankol, isvilL, p, 80T. 
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I have apoken of causes wluGh afEect the laborer's bone 
and sinew, his physical integrity and Jiis muscular activity. 

I have apoken also of causes which afEect hie intellectual 
qualification for hie work, the intelligence which shall di- 
rect his bodily powers to the end of production. The 
causes now in view are moral, affecting the will. 

After all, it is in the moral elements of industry that we 
find the most potent cause of differences in efficiency. If 
it constitutes one a sentimentalist to recognize the power of 
sentiment in human action, whether in politics or in econo- 
mics, the writer gladly accepts the appellation. Cheerful- 
ness and hopefulness in the laborer are the spring of exer- 
tions in comparison with which the brute strength of the 
slave or the eye-fierver is but weakness. 

The inferiority of the labor of the slave' to that of the 
freeman, even of the lowest industrial grade, is proverbial. 
Slave labor is always and everywhere ineffective and waste- 
ful because it baa not its reward.' No matter how com- 
plete the authority of the master over the person and the 
life, he cannot command all the faculties of his slave. The 
slave may be made to work, but he can not be made to 
think ; he may be made to work, but he can not be kept 
from waste ; to work, indeed, but not with energy. En- 
ergy is not to be commanded, it must be called forth by 
hope, ambition, and aspiration. The whip only stimulates 
the flesh on which it is laid. It does not reach the parts 
of the man where lie the springs of action. No bmtality 
of rule can evoke even the whole physical power of a hu- 
man being. The man himself, even if he would, can not 

' Prof. Calmea, io hla able -n-ork on ■' The Slave Power." sums up tlia 
ecoDomical detects ol slave labor ander tkree besda : " It ig giveu ru- 
luctantly ; It ia unskilful ; it la wanting in vereatility." (P. 44.) 

* " The cxpetience of all ages and nationa. I believe, demonstraliu) 
that the work done bj slavea. tbnaglt it appears to coat ottly tlieir 
mAlntenanM, is, in tbe end, the dearest of an^. A person wlio can 
acquire no propertj can have no otber Interest bnt to eat as much and 
lo labor as little as possible. "—Adam Smith, Wealth ol Nations.!. 300^ 

asi. 
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render his own beet service onless some paefiion of the 
Iiigher natnre, love, gratitude, or hope, be awakened. The 
oervoHB force, wliich is to the moBcular what the steam is 
to the parts of the engine, ia only in a email degree under 
the control of tlie consciotiB will. It is a little fire only 
that fear kindles, and it is a little force only that is gene- 
rated thereby to move the frame, I speak of fear alone, 
that ia, mere fear of evil. When love of life and home 
and friends are present and give meaning to fear, the 
utmost enei^es may be evoked ; but not by fear alone, 
which is, tlie rather, paralyzing in its effect. 

Were it not for this impotence of the lash, the nations 
would either not have risen from the once almost universal 
condition of sen-itude, or would have risen far more slowly. 
The slave has always been able to make it for liis master's 
interest to sell him freedom, lie could always afford to 
pay more than conld be made out of him. This is a well- 
recognized principle, and hence the former slave States of 
the American Union, building their political and social Jn- 
etitutions on slavery as the comer-stone, had to forbid en- 
tirely or to put under serious disabilities the cxerciee of 
maniunission. Even with the little the brutalized black 
conld apprehend of the privileges of freedom, even with 
his feeble hopes and aspirations, condemned, as he knew, 
by his color to perpetual exeluNon, he could always buy 
himself if permitted. This nnproBtableness of slave or 
bond hiiMr" lias prepared the way for those great changes, 
generally, it is true, effected immediately under the pressnre 
of political necessities,* whicJi have transformed whole pop- 
ulations of slaves or serfs into nations of freemen. 



' Mr. Tuiubull, In hta work an AnatriA, mjt : " A Inr^ Bohemian 
proprietor, who with kia brotkpn Muntcd on Uieir oiUtoi 18:000 Butv 
JrcM,hi» fnxiQontljr obaorrMl to ms that ho found It nsnally mora 
KdTftotKirfiniia to anvpt rvcn k XFtf tnutil put of lli# leptl conuDDI*- 
Uon-mone;, a.iiil to liiro Ulmr fram oikcn. tluui to t*ke It tn kind from 
thow who wnru bound to y If Id It. " 

* 1m1m>w the kctloa of Uio noblo* of Hiuigkjy, at the outbrcftk ol 
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Bnt great aa ia the anperiority, arising from this cause 
alone, of free over serf or elave labor, the difference is yet 
not 60 great as esiste between grades of free labor, as cbeer- 
folneea and hopefulness in labor, due to eelf-respect and 
social ambition, are found, in greater or in less degree, 
aoimating classes and communities of laborers. 

It ia in the proprietor of land under equal laws that we 
find the moral qualities which are the incentive of indnstry 
most highly developed. Arthor Young's saying baa be- 
come proverbial : " Give a man the secure possespion of a 
bleak rock, and be will turn it into a garden ;'" as also 
hia other saying, " The magic of property turns sand into 
gold.'" Tlie energy which fear and pain can not command, 
joy and hope call forth in ita utmost possibilities. The 
man not only will, he can. The waste of muscular force 
is perhaps not half as great in toil which is taken up freely 
and gladly. Nervous exhaustion comes late and cornea 
dowly wlien the laborer sees bis reward manifestly grow- 
ing before his eyes. 

It is the fulness and the directness of this relation of 
labor to its reward which, without bell or whip, drives the 
peasant proprietor afield, and, 

" Frnm the rising of tlie lark to tlio lod^ng of tho lAmb." 



L 



the roToInliDa of 1818. In tmnnnatiiig the urbarial tenure of lands into 
unrestricted ti'nure b; freehold. " Bj this great and voluntary con- 
WBsioD," sflja Alison, " tho property of 500,000 familien, consietlng of 
little CEtnteB from 30 to OO acres each, and comprehending nearly half 
a kingdom, won nt once converted from a foadal tenure, burdened wilh 
aomerouB duties, Into absolute property." — History of Europe, xsIL 
012. 
^ ' " An activity has been here that has snept away all diiUcultiei 
before it, and has clothed the very rockH with verdure. It would be a 
disgrace to mmnion>scni<e to ask the canec : the enjoyment of proper- 
ty roust have done it. Give a man the secoje possession of a bleak 
rock, and he will turn it Into a garden : give him a nine years 
lease of a garden, and he will convert It Into a dtsort."— Travels iq 
France. PinkerWn, iv. 133. 

' How the niagia of property turns sand into mold, a truer source of 
wealth than placers or anriferouB quorti, lias been ahown In the mari- 
time diBtfictd of Belgium. 
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employs bis eveiy energy, directed by all bis intelligence, 
towards the maximom of production with the minimiun of 
low and waete. Thns it \i that Mr. Inglis describes the 
peasantry of Znricb ; 

" When I nsed to open my casement, between four and 
five in the morning, to look out upon the lake and the dia- 
tant Alps, I saw the laborer in tbe fields ; and when I re- 
turned from an evening walk, long after sunset, as late 
perhaps as half past eight, there was tbe laborer, mowing 
hifl grass or tying op bis vines," 

** No men in the world," says Prof, Heam, " exhibit a 
greater d^ree of habitual energy than tbe Scottish subjects 
of Qoeen Victoria ; yet when her great-grandfatlier was 
bi^r to the throne, tbe Scottish people were conspicuons 
for their incorrigible indolence. The lazy Scotch were in 
the last century as notorious as the lazy Irish' of a later day. 
In both countries a like effect was produced by a like 
cause.'" 

When WD turn from the proprietor of land to the lured 
laborer, we note at once a loss of energy. In the constitu- 
tion of things it can not be otherwise. When the relation 
of labor to its reward becomes indirect and contingent, 
and the workman finds tliat the difference, to himself, of 
very faithful or but little faithful service is only to be ex- 
perienced in a remote and roundabout way, according as 
the master's future ability to employ him may be in a de- 
gree affected thereby, his own present wages being fixed 
by contract, and secure npon compliance with tbe formal 
requirements of service ; or according as bia own reputa- 
tion for efficiency or inefficiency may lead to his being 
longer retained or earlier discharged, in the event of a fn- 
turc reduction of force — I say, when the relation of labor 

' Arthur Toung in 1TT7 do«eribpd the Irish u " l&z; to an cxcvbb at 
irork, bat RptrlMlj M^vo M pUy" (PinkerloD, III. 873.) Wlian tlio 
Iriahmaa hu ■ fair cluuiM nnder equal lawi, he Impnrta all Hub k^ 
tlvltjr Inla bU work. 

* Platolog7, p. 4L 
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to its reward becomes thus indirect and contingent, tlie 
workman not only will not, he can not, being man, labor aa 
he would labor for himself. Even without the least wilful 
intention to ehirk exertion or responsibility, there will be, 
there must be, a falling off in energy and in carefulness : a 
falling off which will make a vast difference in prodnctiou 
long before it ia sufficiently a subject of consciousness on 
the part of the laborer hinieelf to become " eye-service," or 
of observation on the part of the employer to lead to com- 
plaint. 

But the loss of enci^y and carefulness due to the maldng 
distant or doubtful tho reward of extra exertion on tlie 
part of the workman, will be much greater with some than 
with others under precisely similar conditions, and will vaiy 
greatly, also, as conditions vary. Whether it be superiority 
in faith, in conscience, or in imagination,' that makes the 
difference, there are those who can work in another's 
cauee almost as zealously and prudently as if it were in 
their own. Such men more clearly apprehend, however 
they come to do it, the indirect and remote rewards of zeal 
and fidehty, or, apprehending these no more strongly tlian 
others, they are yet better able to direct their energies to 
sn end, and control and keep under the appetites and im- 
pulses whicli make Against a settled purpose. Some men, 
some races of men, are easily recognized as more genuine, 
honest, and heroic than others, and these differences in 
manly (juality coma out nowhere more eonapicuotisly than 
in tlie degrees of interest and zeal exhibited in hired labor. 



I have not chosen to introduce into the body of the fore- 
going discussion the effects of drunkenness and dishonesty 



' I will guard mywU ftgainet a critic's aneer at tho IntrodaFtinD of 
thU word into a treatise on wagus by citing Mr. Mill's remork, " It is 
very Hhallow, even in pure cmnotnlce, to take no account ot the Infla- 
ence of imasinatioa."-Pol. Eton,, L 383,891 
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in redncing the efficiency of labor. Tlirouglioat rU that 
has been said the laborer lias been asaunied to be temper- 
ate and well-intentioned. Of the frightful waste of pro- 
ductive power, through both the dhniiiution of work and 
the increase of waste, which results from the vie© of 
drunkenness, so lamentably characterizing certain races, it 
can not be neceesary to speak. More than all the festivals 
of the Greek or tlie Roman church, tho worship of " Saint 
Moudfly'" reduces the current wages of labor, ^vliilo leaving 
its ineffaceable marks on heart and braia and Iiand. The 
want of conunon honesty between man and man, though 
happily less frequent than tlie indulgence of vicious appe- 
tites, works even deeper injury to industry where it pre- 
vails in any considerable degree. " A breach of trust 
among the stoueworkers of Septmoneel," says Lord Bra- 
bazon, in liis re[)ort of 11^72 on the condition of the indus- 
trial classes of France, " would be sufficient to cause the 
banishment of this ricli industry from the mountains of tlie 
Jnra to the worksliops of Paris and Ajnsterdam ;"* and the 
eaine judicious reporter states that the abstraction of the 
silk given to the Lyons workmen to manufactm'e "has 
always weighed heavily on the trade of that city." " To 
meet this," says M. Beaulieu, in his Populations Onvriftrea, 
*' the oiaiiufacturer has but one resource, the diiuinutioa 
of tlie rate of wages. Either the factory or workshop 
must be closed or wages mnst be lowered. There is do 
middle course, and in eitlier ease tho workman is the 
eufferer." It need not bo aaid t!mt the illicit gains thus 
obtained — sold as tho plunder is Eurreptitiouely, under 
penalty of the galleys — have afforded a very inadequate 



' " AlmMt iBTkriktitr an nnomploTed d%j In Belgiom." (Report of 
Mr. Consul Omtton on the nin>litiaii of the indostriftl clMtwe, 1879, 
p. 19.) Muck tha Mnu) Btory comt^B (rom Norway and Sweden, Elng- 
Und uid Scothuid. whoao InlwbiUuita wo reckon MnoDg tli« nobleai 
pvoplea of llio world. 
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compensation to the workmen for the loss which their dis- 
honesty inflicted upou tlie trade. 

I can not better close this extended diBCuaeion of the causes 
whidi contribute to the efficiency of labor than by intro- 
ducing two extracts, the first from Dr. Kane's work on the 
Industrial Resources of Ireland, in which he accounts very 
justly for the difieronco between tlie Irish and tho Knglish 
laborer of that period ; the second from Adam Smith's 
"Wealth of Kations. Both are profounijly significant, and 
I ask tho reader's cai-eful consideration of theiii witli refe- 
rence to tlie principles prerionsly discussed, and also with 
reference to tho doctrine of the wages fund, to be ti'eated 
hereafter. 

" A wretched man," says Dr. Kane, " who can earn by 
his exertion but four or five aliillings a week, on whieli to 
support his family and pay the rent of a sort of habitation, 
most be so ill-fed and depressed in mind that to work as 
a man should work is beyond his power. Ilence there are 
often seen about employments in this country a number of 
hands double what would bo required to do the same work 
in the same time with British laborei-a. ■ • ■ When 1 
say that the men thus employed at low wages do so much 
le68 real work, I do not mean that they intentionally idle, 
or that they reflect tliat as they receive so little tliey should 
give little value ; on the contrary, they do tlieir best honestly 
to earn their wages ; but, supplied only with the lowest de- 
scriptions of food, and perhaps in insufficient qiiantitj-, 
tliey have not the physical ability for labor, and being witli- 
out any direct prospect of advancement, they are not ex- 
cited by that laudable ambition to any display of superior 
energy. If the same men are placed in circumstances 
where a field for increased exertion is opened to them, and 
they arc made to understand, what at first they are ratlier 
incredulous about, that they will receive Uie full value of 
any increased labor they perfonn, they become new beings, 
the work they execute rises to the highest standard, and 
they earn as much money as the laborers of any other 
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country. Wages are no longer lowj "but labor is not an that 
a^ccount any dearer than it has been heforeP^ 

" The liberal reward of labor," says Adam Smith,* " as it 
enconrages the propagation, so it encom^es the industry, of 
the common people. The wages of labor are the encov/rage- 
ment of industry, which, like every other human quality, 
improves in proportion to the encouragement it receives. 
A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strensili of the 
laborer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his^ndition 
and ending his days perhaps in ease and plenty animates 
him to exert that strength to the utmost. Where wages 
are high, accordingly, we shall always find the workmen 
more active, diligent, and expeditious than where they are 
low : in England, for example, than in Scotland ; in the 
neighborhood of great towns than in remote country places." 

' Pp. 807, 896. * Wealth of KalionB, i 86. 
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CHAPTEK TV. 

THE DEOBADATIOK OF LABOB. 



1 



I UBE the term, degmdatioa of labor, here in the sense 
of the reduction of the laborer from a higher to a lower 
industrial grade. 

The constant imminence of this change, the amaUness of 
the causes, often accidental in origin and temporary in du- 
, ^ ration, which may prodncc it, and the almost irreparable 

consequences of such a catastrophe, arc not sufficiently at- 
tended to in discuEflions of wages. To the contrary, it is 
the self-pro tec ting power of labor which is dwelt upon. It 
is shown how, if by any insidious cause, or from any sud- 
den disaster in trade or production, be the same local or 
general, industry is impaired and employment diminished, 
labor immediately Bets itself, by natural laws, to right itself, 
by witliholding increase of population, or by migrating 
to more fortimate localities. 

The same, if labor be crowded down by the power of 
capital, or by unjust laws : through economical harmonies 
which have excited the admiring gratitude of many writers, 
tlie vindication of the laboring class is effected automati- 
cally and peacefully, withoat revoiution and without ma- 
chinery. The excessive profits which tlie employing class 
are thns enabled for a time to make, increase the capital of 
the commnnity, and thns give enhanced employment to 
laborers, so that, in the end, it is quite as well as if the 
money had gone in wages instead of profits. Thus Prof. 
Perry says : " If capital gets a relatively too largo r ward. 
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noi/ting can interrupt the tendency that labor sliall get, in 
consequence of that, a larger reward tlie next time. ... If 
capital takes an nndue advantage of labor at any point, aa 
nnfortimately it Bometimes does, somebody at some other 
point baa, in consequence of that, a stronger desire to em- 
ploy laborers, and so the wrong tenJs to right itself. This 
is the great coDBerrative force iu the relations of capital to 
labor.'" 

Now, of tlie degrees of celerity and certainty with which 
population does, in fact, adapt itself to changes in the seata 
or in the forms of industry, or assert itaelf against the en- 
croachments of the employing class or the outrages of leg- 
ialatioB, I shall have occasion to speak with some fulness 
hereafter (Chapter XL). But I desire at the present time, 
in close connection with our discussion of the causes wliicb 
contribute to the efficiency of labor, to point out tlie conse- 
quences of any faDore or mtdae delay on the part of popu- 
lation in thus resenting the loss of employment or liio re- 
duction of wages. 

The trouble is, these changes which are to set labor 
right always require time, and often a very long time. 
There is danger, great danger, that meanwliile men will 
fiimply drop down in the industrial and social scale, accept 
their lot, and adapt themselves to the newly-imposed con- 
ditions of life and labor.* If thia most melancholy result 



■ The Financier. August 1, 1S74. 

* " Tbero U cootidetsbte evidence that tbe drcanutkiieca of lh« sgrl- 
GQltaral laborers in Euftland have more thsa oaeo In our biatnr; aiu- 
tftlneil great permanent deterioralioa from causes wUicb o|)erated by 
dImlnUbing tbe demand Tor labor, and wlilob, If populalUm bad eiar. 
daed ita power of aelt-adjaaimeiit In nbMlieui:ot'>tlie previnaa sinndnril 
olttnalun, could oaij have had a tempnrary effeot ; but, unhappil;. tbe 
Iioverty in which the cUaa waa plunged during ■ loaif ioriea of yeaJB 
farouxbt that previnua uandard into dlauie, and the next gunenitlon, 
gtowing np nhhoul having p<>sa«s««<l ibnao prlaUna comtoria. inulll- 
pllvd In turn witbont any ftlKunpl to rotrieTe them."— J. S. Mill, Poh 
EoDO..!. 41. 

Mr. MUl luM «xplalaa tlie whole permanent effuct upon the grounda 
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takes place, then, it shoold be observed, the restorati've 
changes tokich ha/oe heen spoken, of need not he ^ected at 
ail. All thinga settle to the new level ; industrial soeietj 
goes on as before, except that there ia a lower class of 
citizens and a lower class of laborers. There is tliereafter 
no virtue at all, no tendency even, in etrictJy industrial 
forces or relations to make good that great loss. In a 
word, mueh of the reasoning of the schools and the books 
on this subject aasumea that the laboring class will resent 
an industrial injury, and will either actively seek to right 
themselves, or will at least abide in their place without sur- 
render until the economical harmonies have time to bring 
about their retribution. But t!ie human faet (so often to 
be distinguished from the economical assiunption) is, there 
is a fatal facility in submitting to industrial injuries which 
too often does not allow time for tlio operation of these 
beneficent principles of relief and restoration. The in- 
dustrial opportunity comes ground again, it may be, but it 
does not Hud the same man it left : he is no longer capable 
of rendering the same service ; the wages he now receives 
are perhaps quite as much as he earns. 

Let us take snccesaively the cases of a reduction of wages 
and of a failure of employment. Let it be supposed that 
a combination of employers seeking their own immediate 
interests, that is, to get labor as cheaply as possible, per- 
haps under some pressure brought on them by the state of 
the market, succeeds in effecting a reduction of the wages 
of common labor, in a given community, from %\ to 75 cents 
per day. If the %\ previously received has allowed comforts 
and luxuries and left a margin for saving, and especially it 
intclligenca and social ambition prevail in the community. 



of Hkltbiu, oTerlookiog' the eqiullj ImportBQt congidi^ralloii tLat. 
wilhont respect to the nambeni of tlie I&borin); class, the elHdencj (if 
Iftboc mast have been Berlooslj' impaired hj 1riadei|n&te food aud 
clotliing, naheBlthjdffelllag*, ftod, more tb&u all, by the Iocs of bope> 
folneM, cbeerfiilnesfl, Mod wir-rwpect. 
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this reduction will probably be resented in the eenac that 
popniation will be reduced by migration or by absti- 
nence from propagation until tlie former wages are, if 
posaible, restored. But if the previous wages have been 
barely enough to fiimisli the necessaries of life, with no 
margin for saving, and especially if the body of laborera 
are ignorant and unambitious, the probabilities are quite 
the otlier way. The falling off in the quantity or quality 
of food and clothing, and in tlie convenience and healthful, 
nesa of tlie shelter enjoyed, will at once affect the efficiency 
of the laborer. With less food, which is the fnel of the 
bnman machine, lees force will be generated ; with less 
dotliing, more force will be wasted by cold ; with scantier 
and nieaner quarters, a fouler air and diminished access to 
the light will prevent the food from being duly digested 
in the stomach, and the blood from being duly oxydized in 
the lungs ; will lower tbo tone of the system, and expose 
the Bubject increasingly to the ravages of disease. Now, 
in all these ways tlie laborer becomes leas oiBcicnt simply 
through tlie reduction of Ins wages. The current economy 
asserts that whatever is taken off from wages is added to 
profits, and that lience a reduction of wages will increase 
capital and hence quicJten employment, and hence, in turn, 
heighten wages. Bat we have seen it to be quite possible 
that wliat is taken from wages no man shall gain. It is 
lost to the laborer and to the world. Kow, so far aa strictly 
economic forces are concerned, where enters the restorative 
principle ? The employer is not getting excessive profits, 
to Ih) tixpendod subsequently in wages. The laborer is not 
underpaid : he earns what he gets now no better than he 
foniK^rly did his larger wages. 

This image of the degnwlod laborer is not a fanciful one. 
There are in England great tiodies of popiUalion, com- 
munities counting scores of thousands, which have come, in 
Just tbig way, to be pauperized and bnitalizod ; tbo iuliabi- 
taiits WL^euod and diseiued by nnderfeeding and foul ur 
nnti), in the second guuemtion, blindness, lameness, and 
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scrofula become abnormally prevalent ; hopeless and lost 
to all self-respect 6o that tliey can scarcely be said to de- 
sire a better condition, for they know no better ; and still 
bringing children into the world to fill their miserable 
places in garrets and cellars, and, in time, in the wards of 
the workhouse. 

Such a r^on is Bpitalfields, where a large popula- 
tion, once reasonably prosperous and self-respectful, was 
mined by a great change in the conditions of the silk 
manufacture. The severity of the industrial blows dealt 
them in quick sncceesion was so great tliat the restorative 
prindplea never began to operate at all. Spitalfields suc- 
cumbed to its fate. Instead of it being true that the misery 
of the weavers waa a reason to them to emigrate, it consti- 
tated the very reason why they could not emigrate, or 
would not. Instead of it being true that their misery was 
a reason to them not to propagate, the more miserable they 
became, the more reckless, also, and the heavier grew their 
burdens. Aa a consequence, in a single human generation 
the inhabitants of Spitalfields took on a tj'pe suited to their 
condition. Shortrlived at best, weakness, decrepitude, and 
deformity mado tlieir labor, wliile they lasted, meffective 
and wasteful. So long ago as 1S42 tlie Poor-Law Com- 
inisaioners reported that it was almost a thing nnknown 
that a candidate from this district for appointment in the 
police was found to possess the requisite physical qualifi- 
cstiooB for the forco.> " You could not," eaj-a another 
witness, "raise a grenadier company among them all." 
Yet it is recorded that the Spitalfields volunteers during 
tlic French wars were "good-looking bodies of men." 

But if this loss may be suffered in respect to the physical 
powers of the laborer through a reduction of wages, quite 
SB certainly and quite as quickly may his usefulness be imt- 
paired through the moral effects of such a calamity. And 
just as the greatest possibilities of industrial efficiency lie 



' Beport, p. 302. 
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in the creation of liopefulness, Belf-reapect, and Eocial nm- 
bition among the laboring class, so the chief possibilitieu oE 
loss lie in the disconragement or the destruction of these 
qualities. We have seen through what a scale the laborer 
may rise in his progress to productive power ; hy looking 
back we may see tliroiigh wliat spaces it is always possible 

I he may fall nnder the force of purely industrial disasters. 
" The wages of labor," says Adam Smith, " are the en- 

I'Oouragement of industry, which, like every otlier human 
quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives." If this be true, every reduction of wages must, 
in some degree, diminish the efficiency of labor. But 
it is when the reduction begins to affect the power of 
the workman to maintain himself according to the standard 
of decency which he has set for himself that the decUuo 
in indnetriol quality goes on most rapidly. The fact that 
he is driven to squalid conditions does not merely lower 
his physical tone : almost inevitably it impairs his sense of 
self-respect and eocial ambition, that sense which it is so 
difficult to awaken, so fatally easy to destroy. Especially 
as the pinching of want forces his family into quarters 
where cleanliness and a decent privacy become impossible 
does Uie degradation of bibor proceed with fearful rapidity.' 
Ambition soon fails the laborer utterly ; self-respect disap- 
pears amid the beastly surroundings of his life ; the spring 
of effort is broken ; it may bo he becomes dissipated and 
irregular, and his employer can not afford his beggarly pit- 



' " Hodpstj miut bo an nnknown virtue ; deocncj-, rm nnlraaglnahle 
thing, where in one nuall chamber, with the tteda \y\ng as tliickly u 
tboy con be pocknd, f&ther, mother, jonog men, l»d», grown «nd grow- 
Ing-iili girl* Me horded promiBcaooslj : whero every operation of the toi- 
let and of nature — dreeiingfl. undress In^c*. births, dcatlis — la performed 
within the eight and hearing of all ; where children of both lexei to as 
high an age as 12 or 14, or even more, occap^ the same bed ; whero 
Ihn whole atmosphere Is •eoioal. and human nature In degraded Into 
■oroething below thn level of the awlne. It Is a hldooiis jilrture ; and 
M« pietVTt U drawn from ^0."— Appendix to the Finn Rejwrt of tlio 
pDorJikw Commlaaloiicn, p. 84. 
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tance now so well as formerly the wages of bis hopeful 
Iftbor. 

All BDch effects tend to remain and perpetnato them- 
BelvGS. When people are down, economical forces solely 
are more likely to keep them down, or posh them lower 
down, than to raise them iip. It ia only on the assumption 
that labor will resent industrial injurios,^mtber by aoeking 
a better market or by abstaining fromWeproduction, tliat 
it can be asserted that economical laws have a tendency to 
protect the laboring class and secure their interests, Jnst 
80 far as laborers abide in their lot, and bring forth after 
their kind, while suffering industrial hardship, no matter 
how in the first place incurred, the whole effect and ten- 
dency of purely economical forces is to perpetuate, and not 
to remove, tliat hardship, either in the next year or in the 
next generation. Moral and intellectual causes only can 
repair any portion of the loss ani waste occaaioned. 

If ench are the unfortimate liabilities of a violent reduc- 
tion of wages, it will of course appear, without any extended 
illustration, that the effects of a protracted failure of employ- 
ment must be even more injurious to the efBciency of labor 
where the margin of life is at the best narrow and no aeeu- 
mnlation of savings has been effected. All tlie hardships 
of the conditions described are here aggravated to an intol- 
erable degree, and it is more than is to be expected of hu- 
man nature if despondency and despair do not drive the 
nnhappy laborer to the dram-shop' to drown hia sorrows 
and his feurs in indulgences which will leave liim worse in 
character and weaker in nerve and sinew. However in- 
dustry may revive, the shattered industrial manhood can 
never be fully restored. 

But perhaps even more than in the miserable resort to 
the dram-shop, the fatal effects of a cessation of employ- 



'"Cest Bortont pend&nt loa ^poqnea da chAntagaB qos ronvrieT, ne 
nch»nt coEoment employer iea hoi)re«, luinte le calnrot."— Rapport 
(H. Dacaire) Salkirea et rapports eatra oDTriers et patrons, p. S60. 
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ment npon the induatrial qnality are seen in the readiness 
with which, when once he has had experience of pnblic 
BHpport, the laborer tikes refuge in charity. Rarely is eliar- 
aeterfoiind robust enodgli to throw off this taint. Let a man 
once be brought to that painful and moat humiliating ne- 
cessity, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that ever after 
he must be counted as industrially dead. Where first lie 
was driven, as to the bitterness of death, only by extremity 
of etiSering, only after desperate efforts and long endur- 
ance, he now resorts with a fatal facility on the first siig- 
geGtion of want. Known to hia comrades as having re- 
ceived relief, bis children bearing tlie pauper-brand among 
their playmates, all ingennotis senBibility soon disappears. 
" We can not." saya Mr. McCullagh Torrens, in his work 
" The Lancflsliire Lesson," dealing with the experiences of 
England during tlie Cotton Famine incident to our war — 
" we can not help marking the readiness with which, on tlie 
first cessation of adequate wages, large numbers of persona 
now resort to rates and subscription funds, many of whom 
three years ago would Iiave shrunk instinctively from such 
public avowal of indigence." This is the despair of indus- 
by. The pauper lies below tlie slave in Uie indnstnal 
Kal& No lower depth opens downward from this. 

My object, I repeat, in treating liero this topic of " the 
degradation of labor" is to point out the constantly immi- 
nent danger tliat bcKlioa of labcirers will not soon enough 
or amply enough resent industrial injuries which may be 
wrought by the concerted action of employers, or by sIom- 
and gradual changes in production, or by catastrophes in 
bnsinees, such as commercial panics ; and upon this, and 
in immediate connection with the discussion of tlie cnnses 
which contribute to the efficiency of labor, to sliow the self- 
perpetnating nature of such iniiti»tri.il injuries under the 
operation of the very economical principles which, with 
alert and mobile labor intelligently seeking iu interestai 
woold »ccure relief and restoration. 
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We have now reached a point wljere we most consider 
the principles which govern the relations of population to 
finbsistence. 

Why ahonld not population mnltiply indefinitely and 
Btill find, at each stage of increase, food ample for all 1 
Nay, with the power there is in nititnal help, and with the 
wonderful mechanical advantages which result from the 
eubdiviaion of industry and the multiplication of occupa- 
tions, why ehould not the diare of each be continually aug- 
menting aa the niunber of laborers capable of rendering 
such mutual 6er\ices and uniting in industrial enterprises, 
increases ] 

The answer to these questions is found in the Law of 
Diminishing Ketums in Agriculture. Up to a certain 
point, the increase of laborers increases tlio product not 
only absolutely but relatively; that id, not only is more pro- 
duced in tlie aggregate, but the product is larger for each 
laborer. Two men working over a square mile of arable 

. land will not only merely produce twice as much as one man ; 

- they will produce more than twice, perhaps three times 
nsmuch. Tliis is because the two can take hold together 
of work to which the strength of either alone would be in- 
adequate, or which requires that one person shall be in one 
place, "and another at the same time in another place, in 
order that the two may act simultsneonsly, as, for example, 
one driving oxen and the other holding the plough. 
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Moreover, where the two are not working together, in the 
Qsual acceptation of that term, they may yet help each other 
greatly by agreeing to divide their tasks. Each, confining 
liimBcU to a certain part, wi!l become, for that reason, more 
apt and dexterous, will learn to avoid mistakes and save 
waste, and will acquire a facility in production which would 
he impossible were he to undertake a wider and more 
varied line of duties. 

For a similar reason, three men will not merely produce 
three times as much as one : tliey will probably prodnce 
four times, perhaps five times, as miich. A minuter sub- 
division of industry will become possible, and a more 
effective assistance in those parts of tlie work which require 
the actual co-operation of the different members. 

Much in the same way is it with the application of capital 
to land. Let four men be working upon a square mile of 
arable land, having the use of a capital to the value of $25, 
comprising rude spades, axes, and hoes. Now, doable that 
capital, allowing an improvement in the quality of tlie tools 
ornn increase in the quantity as may be de&ired. There 
will be, if that additional capital have been judiciously 
used, an increase of product over the product of the same 
men when employing the smaller capital, which increase 
we will call A. If we place in the hands of these men an- 
other $25 of capital, in forms appropriate to their wante, 
making $75 capital in all, we shall have another incre- 
ment of product ; but it will not be A only, but A plus 
something. And if, again, we give them an additional 
capital of $75, making $150 in all, including now a horse, 
a plough, and a cart, the addition made thereby to their 
product will not be 3A merely : it may be 6A ; it may 
be lOA ; it may be SOA. 

This process of increasing the labor and capital to be 
applied to a square mile of arable land might, as wo need 
not take space to (ihow, be continaed to a very consider- 
able extent ; and all the while it would remain true that 
the product was increased more than proportionally, so 
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that a contimially larger ebare could be assigned to each 
individual laborer, aiid to each doUar of capital. The 
two principal causes for eueh increase of prodnet, if we eon- 
fine onr attention to the increase in the number of laborera 
— aa, for Bimplieitj'e sake, -we shall hereafter do — are 
those already indicated, namely : 1st, the ability of men actu- 
ally working togetlier to do tilings to which aiiy one of theia 
would be singly incompetent, or would do slowly, painfully, 
and imperfectly; and 2d, the advantages wlieh men 
acquire by dividing their tasks, so that each may confine 
himself to a single line of duties, and acquire a higher de- 
gree of efficiency therein. 

But now appears a new opportunity for at once employ. 
ing more laborera on our square-mile tract, and increasing 
the remuneration of each. Let us suppose tliere are 12 
laborers, and tliat the increase of capital has been such aa 
to give tbein a sufficiency of the ordinaiy tools used in 
agriculture at the time. Let us also suppose tliat out of 
their previous production they have been able to save a 
considerable store of provisions and other necessaries of 
life, all included nnder the generic name capital. They 
have also bred livestock till they have a pretty full supply 
of working animals. 

Up to this time they have been cultivating only certain 
portion* of the tract to which we have assigned them. 
They could not cultivate the whole successfully with so 
few hands, and they liave accordingly made selection of 
those parts which were beat suited to tlieir immediate pur- 
poses.' A skilled agriculturist walking over the tract, kick- 
ing a clod now and then on the cultivated part3 witli hia 
toe, and breaking a hole with his heel, here and there, 
through the natural turf, would say that they had thus far 
made use only of the light, warm, sandy soils which yield 



' " The principis vhich gnldsa the American farmer la to take the 
meet pafing crop wbleli ran be grown with tlie ka»t eott ^labor." — 
Jamen Caird's Prairie Farming, p. 21. 
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quick retnrns on the application of little labor, bat that 
tiiere were otlier portions of the tract, as yet wet and cold, 
with a strong, deep Boil, which would eome time, with la- 
bor and capital, be much better worth cultivating. More- 
over, a portion of the tract is covered with wood, and 
a hoiidred acres, or 80, lie in ewamp, Mseless, and even pesti- 
ferous, to our young comraiinity. 

Now, ha\-ing reached the comparative freedom of life we 
have described, feeling strong in their united labor and 
their accnmnlated capital," they resolve to imdertake the 
thorough drainage of tlie swamp ; and with this viev 
invite four new laborers from outside to join fortimes with 
them. The draining of the swamp involves a year's labor, 
and requires the community to give up a year's crop, a 
thing which they would have been unable to do at an earlier 
I)eriod iu their liistory, but which their accumulations now 
render possible. The ground thus drained and opened, rich 
witli the vegetable deposits of centuries, proves to be by far 
tlie most productive portion of their land. So far as they 
still work upon the old lands they achieve as largo a product 
as before ; so far as they work upon the new land the pro- 
duet is greater ; and consequently (as wo are assuming a 
corainunity of land, of labor, and of wealth) t'le share of 
each is greater in spite of, or indeed by reason of, the in- 
erease in their numbers. 

A few years pass. The store of provisions and otlier 
necessaries, of implements and of Uvestock, which was 
drawn down vary low by tlio great effort of draining the 
swamp, has now, from the increiised prod nctiven ess of the 
joint estate, grown to dimensions lai^r limn ever before, 
Tlie community is now, therefore, in a position to under- 
take any improvement which, tlioiigh involving large pre- 

' " Inanevmontrjuidamaiiij: poorwtllnra . . . ponr latnllann'l^ 
tlvi- term. L«d<I a callal [HK>f whkli \» not viillAhlH tn x [Kxir in*,n. which, 
on mnro dn«.riiig nnd bnminK. will out jrliild good nnrl cro|iii. .... 
Thiui thai whlofa 1* jjoor tarul for a poor man amy pruvo riek land to a 
rith nun. "—Prof. Jotiiwtos'a NoUa on North ionoric*, 11. IIS, 117, 
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Bent expenditures, promises to be remnnerative in the final 
result. The incentive thus arising from the poseeseion of 
capital joining, as it chances, with the arrival of four new 
laborers who desire to east in their fortunes with the yonng 
community, leads to the resolution to thoroughly under- 
drain the rich, deep soils which have been lying so long 
cold and wet, on tlie further side of a sliarp, rocky ridge, 
wliile the thinner but dryer and wanner parts have been 
cultivated for the sake of their quick returns. Another 
harvest is foregone and the year given up to the improve- 
ment, which again brings tlie stock of provisions and cloth- 
ing very low, and reduces the tools and livestock of tiie 
community to the smallest dimensiona consistent with 
working efficiency ; but the thing is done, and done once 
for all : soils richer and stronger have been opened to til- 
lage, and the community, now consisting of 20 laborers, is 
able to withdraw, in the main, from the lighter, sandy soils, 
and concentrate their energies principally on Uie site of the 
former swamp, and on tlie parts last brought under cultiva- 
tion ; and now the product per man is notably increased, 
while the capabilities of the soil are so liberal that the 
land reqHinds to every increase of capital willi constantly- 
increadog rctimis. 

It will not be neceasarj' to recite the cutting down of the 
timber, the clearing np of the ground, and the opening of 
what is, after all, the best land of the whole tract. Suffice 
it to say tliat the poorer lands are now given np entirely, 
and the community, increased by accessions from abroad to 
24 laborers, working on none but those soils which are really 
in tlie broad view tlie most productive, obtains a larger p^r- 
COfiia crop tlian ever before. 

So far certiunly we have not reached a condition of 
*' diminishing returns." On the contrary, returns have 
increased with and through the increase of population. 
But wo will now suppose that 24 laborers are as many as 
can be employed to the best advantage on the good lands 
of the tract which we liava been considering, and that if 
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25 laborerB were to be engaged tlie product would be more 
than with 24^ — for that a s matter of cooree — bat not ^ aa 
moch more, bo that, with community of labor and of 
wealth, each of the 25 most fain be content with a little 
lew than each of the 24 had received ; and, in the same 
way, were etill another laborer to appear, the 26 would pro- 
duce more than the 25 had done, to be eure, but not ^ more, 
•0 that each of tlie 26 wonld receive less even than each of 
the 25 had done. This would be a condition of " diminish- 
ing retnniB ;" and this condition ie liable to be reached in 
the course of the aettlement of any region.' 

We will suppose our community to become aware of 
this oondition, and thereon to reaolve that no further accee- 
eious from abroad shall bo received ; but in the very act of 
»o resolving, one of tlie number discovers the principle of 
the rotation of crops. Heretofore tUey had been accus- 
tomed to leave every year a portion of their choicest lands 
unsown, having learned that tliia was ei^ential to keeping 
the Riil in its highest productive power. Thus they not 
only lost the advantage of cultivating these choicest por- 
tions of their domain, but, as they found it necessaiy to 
plough the fallow iu order to keep down the weeds, they 
liad to lay out a part of tlieir lalwring-powcr each year «itli- 
out any result in the crop of the year. But the discovery 
of the principle of rotation changed all this. The dis- 



' Pn>t Cklrnna'a UMW*r to thoM who den? tbe dlminlshliiK produe- 
tlvMMMof luul la Abaolutel; cundu^ve. "If an; one denies tbu fad, 
It b open lo him to refute It hj nuikitig tbe Pipeiiment. Let kini 
•how that ha cab obtalo from a limited area of aoil may tcqulrvd 
quantity of piwluc* bjrabnpljriacrvaalngthtfoutla; — tliat IsloaaT.tliat 
hj iiuadrujiling at dt«up1iiig Iho outlay, he can obl&ln a quadruple it 
ddcujiln rutum. It it Iw aaltcd why thoan who maSatnIn tho affiruia. 
ttT« of IIm dodrlno do not nrtahllsh their riewa by actual eiperiment. 
the atuwer la that th» *rp«riment it perfamud for thtm bg ewry prof- 
tieaifarmtr ; Uid that tho hct of the dimlnlahing prodactlvene«a of 
tile aoU la provod by their oondoot In preferring to reeort to Inferior 
■otta Tkthor llian fore* anpn^tably aoils of better quality," — Lo^^iitl 
ll«tbod,«te.,p.8S. 
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1 a word, waa that the soil, like a i 



■covery, In a 'word, waa tuat tne sou, iiKe a man or a horse, 
may rest from one kind of work while doing another ; that 
to the Boil the raising of two different cropa is the doing 
of two different kinds o£ work ; that crop A draws from the 
soil propertiea a ; crop B, properties b ; crop C, properties 
c ; and that consequently tho soil may be recuperating as 
to properties a and h, while bearing crop C quite, or nearly, 
aa well as if it were doing nothing. 

Now, this discovery of the principle occurred, wo will 
suppose, just in time to prevent the disappointment of 12 
worthy laborers who Iiad come a great distance, hoping to 
join themselves with our coinnmnity, but were on the 
point of being turned away on the ground that with 36 
laborers, under tlie existing system of fallows, the commu- 
nity would be obliged to return to some of the less produc- 
tive lands which had been abandoned. With rotation, 
however, this objection no longer exists. The 12 new- 
comers are received, and inasmuch as the laborers in the 
fields are now relatively more concentrated, not having to 
go out to work, or to haul the produce over fallow spaces, 
and inasmuch, too, as the increase in numbers allows a 
mnch higher degree of co-operation and a minuter subdivi- 
sion of industry (always a prolific sonrce of mechanical ad- 
vantage), while yet all are working on the better lands, the 
product is found to be not one half larger only, but even 
more, so that each of the 36 receives more than each of the 
24 had done. 

It will not be necessary to take our reader's time to relate 
Low the simple suggestion that muck might be taken from 
the bed of the old swamp and spread on other portions, led 
to the employment of four additional laborers from abroad ; 
or bow the invention' of a new plough which tunied up 
the earth from 18 inches depth instead of 8, as by the 
ploughs previously in use, allowed tho number of laborers 

' Be it remembered thst in our communltjr iLora are noither rents 
nor rojaltiea. 
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to rise, one by one, to 48, not only with no diminution of 
the average product, but with its positive increase. 

Now, the above illnBtrations have nut exhausted the num- 
ber or exaggerated the scope and effect of advantages in the 
resort from inferior to better soila, in the accomplishment 
of permanent improvements, in tlie invention of tools and 
implements, in the discoveiy of new resources, and in 
the utilization of waste, which may enable the number of 
laborers in any given country to increase from year to year 
without tho part of each being diminished.' 

But without trying further my reader's patience, I will 
assume that, in the case taken, all known means of increas- 
ing the product projwrtioually, or more than proportionally, 
to the increase of the number of laborers, have been tried 
and exhausted, and that with 4<S laborers to the square- 
mile tract the condition of " diminishing returns " has 
been reached, so that any increase of laborers beyond that 
point will result in a diminished per-capi4a product. In 
snch a condition the remark of Mr. J. S. Mill applies : *' It 
is in vain to say that all mouths which the increase of man- 
kind calls into existence bring with them hands. The new 
months require as much food as the old ones, and the hands 
do not produce as much."' Let it be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the aggregate product may still, and may even 



■ "The Boil of Elnglasd prodaces eight times U much food tM It 

prodDced 900 fears ago." — Rogers, Pol. Econ..p. \^\. Of tlio agricnllura 

of tlte former period, Prof. Hogera ea.ji : " In those dajs lialf the ara- 

bis land la; in fallow. The amount produced was, to takn wheal as 

aD example, about eight buBhelH tha acre la ordlnarj ^ean, i.^,, Ihtla 

« than a third of an average crop at the prvsenl time. Them 

e no artiSoUl gnaaoa. Clovtir waj not known, nor anj of tha 

BSkmiliar roota. As a conaoquonce, tliere was llttlii or no winter feed 

^ttoopt lueh «oane hay aa eoald be made and spared. Cattle wem 

^ null and olunlod bj the privations and liard fare of winter. Tlia 

arerttga weight of a good oi waa under diar cwl. Sheep, too, were 

lall, poor, and came very alowly to tualurity. The avorago weight 

a fleece was not more than two pounds. With iU-fed cattle thtn 

u little or no atrong nuukUR),"— Pol. Eoon., pp. 157, lOt). 

' PoL Eoon. L 230. 
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iudefinitelj, be increased by additional labor. England, 
densely populated and highly cultivated as that country 
is, has not begun to approach the etate where additional 
hibor will produce no appreciable increase of crops. 
" There are," says Prof. Senior, " about 37,000,000 acres in 
England and Wales. Of these it lias been calculated that 
not 85,000— less, in fact, than one four-hundredth part — are 
in a state of high cultivation, as hop-grotmds, nursery- 
grounds, and fruit and kitchen gardens, and that 5,000,- 
000 are waste.'" Prof. Senior proceeds with thia striking 
exposition of the capabilities of production : 

" If the utmost use were made of lime and marl and 
other mineral manures ; if , by a perfect system of drainage 
and irrigation, water were nowhere allowed to be excessive 
or deficient j If all our wastes were protected by enclosures 
and planting; if all tlie land in tillage, instead of being 
scratched by the plough, were deeply and repeatedly 
trenched by manual labor ; if minute care were employed in 
the selecting and planting of every seed and root, and 
watchfulness sufficient to prevent tlie appearance of a 
weed ; if all livestock, instead of being pastured, had their 
food cut and brought to them ; in short, if the whole 
country were subjected to the labor which a rich citizen 
lavishes on his'patch of suburban garden ; if it were pos- 
eible that all this should be effected, the agricultural pro- 
duce of the country might bo raised to ten times, or indeed 
to much more tlian ten times, its present amount. . , . 
But although the land in England is capable of producing 
ten times, or more than ten times, as much as it now pro- 
duces, it is probable that its present produce will never be 
quadrupled, and almost certain that it will never be de- 
cupled." 



It will not have failed to be obeerved that the law of 
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dimimshing returns does not apply directly to mccliaTucal 
indastry. Tet, inftsrauch as tlie materials of that industry 
are all of an agricultural origin, or at least are all taken 
from the soil, Uie cost of niaimfattiired products will in- 
evitably be enhanced in consequence. All, however, 
will not rise equally from this cause. Those in which the 
cost of the material is relatively small may for a long time 
decline in price bi spite of " diminishing returns ;" those in 
which the cost of tlie material is relatively large may increase 
steadily in spite of mochanical inventions and improve- 
ments. 

In 1632 Mr. Babbage stated' that pig-lead to the value 
of £1 became worth when manufactured into 

B 

Sheets OT pipes of mudeKtedlmeasiooi. l.SB 

Whlto-lesd S.0O 

Ordinftrr printing chumcten 4.90 

TUe snukllest type 38.30 

Copper of the value of £1 became worth when mane- 
factored into 

£ 

Capper ebeetlog 1.28 

HoDtchold Qt«n«iti 4.77 

MetsUic dolL. 10,000 meshes to the aqiura inch 03.33 

Bar-iron of the value of £1 became worth when manu- 
factured into 

* 

Sllt-lron for Qklla 1.10 

Nfttunl stMl l.tt 

Horaeshoea u. t,BS 

Oun-bkrTeU, oidliiMj 9.10 

WoodMwa 14.SS 

8clnina,bert 4M.M 

PenkDife-bladea 657.14 

Bword-budlee, pollsbed steel 873.83 

Now, it is evident that the part of the cost of the nearly 
£1000 of sword-handles, instanood by Mr. Babbage, which 
u affected by tlte law of diniinJahiag returns, is the few 

' Kaioamj at MBiiiifactures, pp. 163, 164. 
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ahQlinga' ■wortli of pig-iron originally taken plus the few 
fihillinga' worth of coal necessary to produce the power 
and the melting and the tempering heat for the Bucceseive 
proceaseB of manufacture. Witli the progress of chemical 
and mechanical discovery, therefore, the cost of the sword- 
handle and the penknife-blade will approach tliat of tJie 
horeeehoe and the nail-iron. The efficiency of humau 
labor, again, in tlie production of wheat may have in- 
creased sixfold since the days of tlie Odyssey ; the efficiency 
of labor in converting that wheat into bread, as M. 
Chevalier computes it, has been multiplied one Inmdred 
and forty-four times. The efficiency of labor in producing 
wool may have increased fonr-fold in this long period, but 
many living men have seen the efficiency of labor in ren- 
dering wool into cloth multiplied fifty- fold. 

So far, tlien, as Inunan wants can bo met by the ela- 
boration of the crude materials furnished by tiie earth, 
satisfactions (to use the term which Bastiat's writings have 
brought so mucli into vogue) may be multiplied almost in- 
definitely, not in Bpito of, but partiy in consequence of, 
the increase of population. The meclianie of to-day, if his 
wages yield something over tlie demands of physical main- 
tenance, may purchase witli the balance luxuries, in one 
of a thousand forms, which two hundred years ago would 
have tasked the means of the wealthiest banker. The wife 
of a common laborer may wear fabrics which would once 
have excited the admiration of a court. But, after all, the 
great bulk of the consumption of the working classes must 
be in coarse forms of agricultural produce simply pre- 
pared. It matters little to the laborer that for a few pence 
additional he may have his cotton wrought into exquisite 
designs which a century ago would have required montliB 
for their elaboration, if the pence he has are not enough 
to buy a sufficient weight of cotton to keep him and bis 
children warm. His main concern is with the cost of 
grains and meats, of cotton and wool, of iron and wood ; 
and to these, in their simplest forms, the law of dimioiah- 
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ing retoms applies with a stringency that never relaxes. 
^ If the fact were otherwise . . . the science of political 
economy, as it at present exists, would be as completely 
i^evolntionized as if hmnan nature itself were altered.'" 



' J. £. Caimes, Logical Method^ etc, p. 80. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MALTnUBlANiaU IN WAGES — THE LAW OP POPIILATION. 



To the situation reached at the close of the last chapter 
let na now apply the law of iropulation known by the 
name of the English writer who, if he did not discover the 
principles underlying it, at least called and compelled gen- 
eral attention to them. 

The reader will have noted that in tracing the gradual 
increase in numbers of the agricultural community whose 
experiences formed the subject of the last chapter, the ad- 
ditional laborers for whom room and work were found 
were in all cases called in from abroad, and that these 
laborers were taken as without families, or at least that 
women and children were in no way introduced into the 
narrative. This was because we were then only concerned 
with the industrial capabilities of the square-mile tract 
under consideration. 

But now let ua change the supposition. The addi- 
tion of laborers shall be through the growth to maturity 
of the children of the first residents. All the conditions 
will remain substantially the same, tlirough the whole 
course of settlement and improvement, until we reach 
the stage of " diminisliing returns." Here the difEer- 
ence between the two modes of accession begins, and 
here Malthusianism applies for the first time. In the 
last chapter our supposition was that when the point 
w^ reached where the number of laborers was as great 



iu 
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conld l)o empluved npon the land to adrantage 
■-— tliat i«, witliont a roiinction of the per-oapita crop — 
the exiBting body of laborers wotild refuse to receive 
farther acceeeione, anc! tliue 6toi> at tlie limit of the highest 
individual product. But Iiow ^cill it be if the accessions 
are by the arrival at maturity of the children of tlie laborers 
themeelvea } Will tliat mode of increa^ 1>e checked so 
caaily, sorely, and, one might eay, automatically, when the 
real interests of the laborer demand that no more sliall be 
admitted to the land now tilled to its higliest pei-capUa 
capability } Itfr. Malthus answers, Ko ; and his great repn- 
tstion re&ta on his searching investigation of tlie principles 
of population, and his conclusive statement tliat popnlation 
has tended, at least under past hoinan conditions, to disre- 
gard the moral inhibition contained in tlio fr^t of diminiah- 
ing returns, and to increase thereafter faster than subMst- 
ence, and even to persist in that increase, while food be- 
came more scant, iiieagn;, and unnourisliing, until at last 
the oiic sufficient check was applied by disease and famine. 
Population, said Mr. Maltlnis, increases in a geometrical 
ratio, while subsistence increases in an arithmetical ratio 
only. What, now, is the characteristic of geometrical as 
contrasted with aritliraotical increase J It is that tfie 
incrfotui itnfiJf increases. Thus, in a aeries of seven terms, 
vo might have : 

Arithmetical, 2, 4, C, 8, 10, 13, 14. 
Geometrical. 2, 4, 8, 1«, 33, 64, 123. 

Here, in the former eorios, the actual difference between 
tlio sixth and seventh tcnno in tho some as that between the 
flnit and second, namely, 2. In tho latter series, the 
difference Itetwecn tho first and second tenns is also 2, 
while l)etwcen the uxth and seveiith it is 04. Tiiis tre- 
mcnduUM leap from tcnn to tenn in due to the fact that tlie 
iocreaee between the first and second terms becomes itself 
the cause of increase twtwccii tlio second and third terms ; 
Kod this increaso, in toni, becomes the cauao of corre> 
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spending increase between the tliird and fourth, and so on 
to the end. "Wliereaa in the arithmetical series we may 
say that the entire increase comes o\it of the original first 
term, and all the successive increments remain themselves 
barren. 

Mankind, like every other species of animals, said Mr. 
Maltlius, tend to increase in a geometrical ratio. Speaking 
broadly, every human pair, no matter in what tenn of the 
series appearing, has the same capability of reproduction 
as the original pair, and has tlie same likelihood of an 
equally nnmerous offspring, after the same number of gen- 
erations, as Adam and Eve are credited witli. It is in this 
fact of a reproductive capahility in the descendant equal to 
that of tlie ancestor that Mr. Malthus found the possibili- 
ties of perpetual poverty, misery, and vice among the human 
face. At this point, however, it needs to be observed that 
the mere fact of children being bom to every human pair 
on earth does not of itself meet tlie conditions of Mr, Mal- 
thus's reasoning. Mr. Gr^, in his Social Enigmas, has 
written as if Malthusianisra presented the issue whether 
people should have children or not. But it is plain — almost 
too plain, indeed, to be formally stated — that every human 
pair might have one child, and yet the race become extinct 
in a few generations ; might have two children, yet no in- 
crease of population result, the children only supplying the 
parents' places in the social and industrial order ; nay, as a 
large proportion of those wlio are bom do, and seemingly 
must, in the present state of sanitary and medical science, 
die before reaching maturity, and as many who survive do,, 
from one cause or another, remain single, every married 
pair might liave three children, and yet there be uo in- 
crease. Surely these facts dispose of Mr. Greg's sentimen- 
tal grievance. 

The doctrine of Malthus, then, assumes an average 
number of children to a family sufficient, after allowance 
for infant mortality, celibacy, and exceptional sterility, to 
^eld a net increase in each generation. As matter of fact, 
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Mr. Malthns' ftssumea ia excess of four children to a family 
AS the average ander conditions where neither " vice, iniseiy, 
nor moral restraint" appear tocheck the natural progress of 
population. The validity of the theory does not, however, 
depend on the specific ratio taken. Given only a number 
of children sufficient to yield a net increase, however 
lilight, in each generation, with an undiminished reproduc- 
tive capability in each married pair, we have the condi- 
tions of a geometrical progression. And the capabihtiea of 
a geometrical progression when persisted in are simply 
tremendous. " The elephant," saya Mr, Darwin, " is 
reckoned the slowest breeder of all known animals, and I 
have taken some pains to estimate its probable minimum 
rate of natural increase. It wilt be safest to assume that 
it begins breeding when thirty years old, and goes on 
breeding till ninety years old, bringing forth 8i.t young in 
the interval, andsur^'iving till one hundred years old; if 
tiiis be so, after a period of from seven hundred and forty 
to seven hundred and fifty years there would be alive 
nearly nineteen million elephants descended from the first 
pair. . . . Even slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty- 
five years, and at this rate in a few thousand years there 
would Utemlly not be standing-room for his progeny.'" 

But how would it be meanwhile with subsistence I In 
saying that this tend^ to increase in an arithmetical ratio 
only, Mr. Maltlius did not deny an inherent capability in 
vegetable life to reproduce itself far more rapidly than it ia 
given to most species of animals to do. " "Wheat, we know," 
lays Prof, Senior, " is an annual, and its average power of 
miiroduction perhaps about stx for ouo ; on that supposi- 
tion, the produce of a single acre might cover tlic globe in 
fourteen year*.' " Here, surely, is goometriciil and geogra- 
phical progreasion with a vengeance I Why, tlien, assert 
for vegetable life a power of arithmetical progre«noD oiilyt 



' The Prindpla of PopuUtlon, 1. 47t-<. 
■ Tbo Otigia of Spedea, dwp. UL 
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The juBtification of thia will be foonil in the last words of 
the extract juat given : tke globe would he covered,' and 
that in fourteen years, bj the increase of a single acre of tliia 
comparatively nnprolific cereal. There are weeds, and even 
nseful plants, whose rate of increase wonld allow them to 
overspread the earth in half that time. Mr. Malthiis's tlieory 
assumes the earth generally occupied and cultivated, in its 
fertile parts at least From tliis point on, all increase of 
vegetable food must be made against an increasing resist- 
ance, and hence can only bo obtained through the expen- 
ditiire of constantly-increasing force. After the condi- 
tion of " diminishing returns" described in tlie preceding 
chapter has been reached, every addition to the crop is 
obtained at the cost of more than a proportional amonnt 
of labor. Thus the share of each laborer becomes smaller 
and still smaller, as, through the persistence' of the sexual 
instincts, population continues to increase. " The diminish- 
ing productivenesa of the land, as compared with the un- 
diminished power of liuman fecundity, forms the basis of 
the ilalthusian theory.'" 



n analysis of the doctrine of ISi. Halthas, I 



' " ThroDghoDt the Rnim&l and vegetable kingdoms nature has scat- 
trred the tuds of life abroad with the most protutw and liberal band, 
bnt has been companttivoly spariog in the Toem and the nouruAnunt 
DeceBsar7 to rear them." — MaJthus, The Principle at Popolation, I. 8. 

" L'accro!»ement dea mojens d'exlslence et I'accroisement da capital 
OQt Q^cessairement des limites dans un espace de temps donnf. An 
rontraire, rarcroleemeDt de In population est pour ainni dlro lllimitfi. 
.... SI done, enlre cos duax prodnctlons eltri-memoDt Inegales, 
la pr^Tojanco humatne ne s'lnterpose, nne calamiu^ est immlnente." 
— M. Chevalier, Time IHscoars.d'Orertureduconra de I'aanSe, 1846-7. 

' " The same power that doubles the population of KentnckT', 
Illinois, and New South Wales every flve-and-lwenly years, eiista 
eveiywhero, and is equally energetic in England, France, and HoUkod. " 
—3. R. McTulloch, Pol. Ecoo. 33fl. 

* Prol. Bickorda, Population and Capital, p. 127. 
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should Bay he reached in BaoceBaion three results : first, the 
power of population to increase faster than subaistence ; 
secondly, the t^jidetioj oi population so to increase — that is, 
he proved tliat the mere fact of pasBing into the stage of " di- 
minishing returns" in production has of itself no necessoiy 
effect whatever to check propagation ; thirdly, the deter- 
mination, tlie strong and urgent diepoBition, of population 
so to increase, due to the power and persistence of the 
sexual instincts, under the force of which human reproduc- 
tion will go forward in spite of the plain warnings of pru- 
dence, in Bpite of increasing discomfort, scpialor, and 
hunger. " Moral restraint" might, Mr. Malthiis admitted, 
intervene to stay the fatal progress ; but thia required too 
much virtue to be reasonably expected of largo masses of 
people. Hence the limit to population muBt be looked for 
mainly in " vice" (a preventive check to population) or in 
" misery" (a positive check). Prostitution might enter in 
disparagement of marriage ; foeticide and abortion might 
enter to diminish the average number of children to a 
marriage ; such were the methods of vice in limiting popu- 
lation by diminialiing births. On the other hand, misery — 
that ia, privation and excessive exertion—by aggravating in- 
fant mortality and shortening Die duration of mature life, 
has been found, and ia likely through an indefinite future 
to be foimd, the chief agency in keeping down the num- 
bera of mankind. 

Of this last result it may be said that it was a not very 
extravagant generalization of the experiences of most of 
the countries of Euro))e to which Mr, MalthuB, writing be- 
fore the French Itevolution had fully wrought its mighty 
work, could look to ascertain the comparative Btrength of 
the principle of increase and tlie restraints of prudence. 
He might — indeed ho did — h»k away to a country beyond 
the ocean, where a popular tenuru of tlie soil, popular cdu- 
cation, and a popular control of government might be ex- 
pected to bring oat the virtoee of self-respect and eelf-re- 
•tnint ; bat here it chanced that the poUticftl aod the indus- 
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trial interests of the people coincided in enconra^ng the 
most rapid development of population. 

Such heing the three successive but distinet results 
which make up Mr. Malthus's body of doctrine, it should 
be noted tliat they are not all of the same validity. The 
first result comes directly out of facts in the physical con- 
ditions of the earth and of man, which can not be impugned. 
The Becond, for all tliat is known of human physiology, 
woidd seem to be equally indisputable. Prof. Senior has, 
indeed, in terms, while admitting the power, denied the 
tendency ; but I must think that his denial should be 
taken as extending not to the tendency, but to what I Iiave 
called the determination, of population to increase unduly. 
It seems incredible that Prof. Senior should have intended 
to qnestion tliat population tends to increase faster than 
flubsiatence, so long, at least, as Bubsiatence remains ade- 
quate to physical well-being, for it must be remembered 
that the condition of diminishing returns may begin when 
tiie per-capiia product is still ample to afford a liberal sup- 
port to all. Now, a country may proceed a long time with 
diminisbing returns, diminishing, it may be, very slowly, 
before squalor and hunger become the necessary concom- 
itants of an increase of population. So that, considering 
a people on tlie verge of that condition, it is certainly safe 
to say tliat subsistence can not tliereaf ter increase as fast as 
before, because the constitution of the soil forbids ; while 
yet population may, for a longer or a shorter time, continue 
to increase as fast as before, since the reproductive capa- 
bility' is undiminished and the sexual instinct remains as 
active and strong as ever. Hence, I believe Prof. Scnioi" 
must have meant to deny tliis tendency only in the degree 



' Indeed, the reproductive capability might even be increased during 
the first stages of dinilninlilng returns. This would doubtless be bo il 
the previous returns to labor had been so liberal as to encourn^ laiu- 
rIoaBnessand some degree of eSeminacj. In this ease the firnt effects 
of dhninUhed returns might be to induce a greater phjEJcal and ner- 
Tcnu vigor. 
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of force and persistency which Mr. Malthns attributed 

to it 
It is then against Mr. Malthns's last result, namely, the de- 

tennination, the strong and mgent disposition, of popnli^ 
tion to increase in spite of reason and prudence, and in 
spite of privation and squalor, that all valid criticism must 
be directed. Manj of Mr. Malthus's opponents have con- 
sidered that they have demolished Malthusianism when 
thej have shown to their own satisfaction that the im- 
pulse to propagation is somewhat less strong, or that the 
motives and physiological tendencies which work against 
increase of population are somewhat stronger, than he re- 
presented them to be. Malthusianism, however, stands 
complete and inexpugnable on the demonstration of the 
power and the tendency of population to increase faster 
than subsistence. The gloomy forebodings of tho amiable 
dei^gyman who promulgated the doctrine are not at all of 
its essence. Malthusianism would survive a demonstra- 
tion, on the largest scale, of the power of prudence and 
social ambition to hold the impulses to propagation firmly 
in check. 



KECEBfiABT WAGES. 

The phrase " neoeesaiy -wages" makes a considerable 
figure in economical literature. By it is intended a niini- 
nuni below which, it is aBHtimed, wages can not fall without 
reducing the eiipply of labor and thus inducing an opposite 
tendency, namely, to a rise in wages." 

It is not meant tliat the employer is bound, by either 
equitable or economical considerations, to pay tlie laborer, 
in the immediate instant-e, enough to support life in him- 
self and family. The employer will, in general, pay only 
Buch wages as the anticipated value of the product will 
allow him to get bade from the purchaser, witli his own 
proper profits thereon. If, in a peculiar condition of in- 
dufitTy, he coneeuts for a time to give up his own profits, 
or even to produce at a sacrifice, it is with reference to his 
own interest in keeping liis laboring force, or his custo- 
mers, together, in tlie expectation that a turn in aSaira will 



' " The cost of pnrchftBlng labor, like that of ev«rj thing' else, miut 
be pKid bf the porcluBerB. The race of Inborein would become ftlto- 
gethei extinct oaless thej were sapplied with qo&Dtilies of food and 
other Biticlea eufflclcnt for thi-'ir support and tbnt ot their [amilicB. 
Th\a to the lowest limit to whirh the nte of wages can be pemuuient- 
Ij reduced, and for tbls reasoa it h«a been called tbe natuml or ueces- 
t^jy rate of wages."— J. R. HcCuUocb, Pol. Ecod., p. 863- 
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enable hira to make himself good for the temporary loss. 
If he pays more than is consistent with this object, or if 
he pays any thing from any other view than his own in- 
terest, wliat he thus pays is not wages, bat alms disguiBed 



Such infltancea of temporary sacrifice are, however, ex- 
ceptional. In the vast majority of cases the wages whJcli 
employers pay their workmen are governed by the price 
at which they may fairly expect to sell tlie product ; and 
this, whether Uie workmen and their families can live 
thereon or not. If now, in any country, at any tune, 
laborers, from any cause, become in excess of the demand, 
necessary wages in that instance will not include a euffiot- 
oncy of food and clotliing for all these laborers, but only 
for tho§e who are wanted. 

Nor by necessary wages is it meant that workmen will 
not accept wages which are below the standard of subsist- 
ence. It is when men are receiving wages which give 
them a moi^n for tlio comforts of life, and perhaps some- 
thing for luxury, that they say, sometimes in very wanton- 
ness, " If we can nitt have such and such wages, we will 
not work," and i)erchance refuse offers wliich are as liberal 
as their employers can make. But when wages approach 
the dread line where they cease to furnish a sufficiency of 
the coarsest food, laboring men do not talk so. In coun- 
tries where there is no [xwr law, and where the claim to 
support is not admitted by the state, it is a thing unknown 
that a workman refuses wages because they will not keep 
himself and family alive. lie takes them for what they 
»ro worth, applies them as far as they will go, and works 
on, perhaps with failing strength, eager to secure the per- 
haps faiUng employment. If it is in the city, and tlie siglit 
of liixiiry maddens the crowd of laborers giddy witli fast- 
ing, the dreadful cry of " Bread or blood " may be raised, 
and the last effort of strength be given to pillage and de- 
struction. But the single laborer, acting out his own im- 
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pulses, takes the wages that are offered him never so surely 
as when those wages are close down upon the famine line. 
If the least suin ou n'liich a mau M'ith a wife and five 
children can subsist, be seven shillings a week, and yet in 
liard times lie is offered but six shillings for his labor, tliia 
does not mean that one victim is to be selected from tlie 68- 
ven and set apart to starve, while the rest are fed. It means 
that all will try to live on the scantier supply. The famine 
line is not a line which it is easy to trace, laboring men 
and women can live for single days on what they could not 
live upon during an entire week ; they can live for a single 
week on what they could not live npon every week of the 
month ; they can even live for montlis on what they could 
not live upon an entire year. They can live along for 
years on a half of what would be necessary to keep them 
in robust health and with strength to labor efficiently. 
With the aged and the young the capacity of enduring 
privation is almost indefinitely less. Yet even wlien eacli 
Buccmnba in hia turn, the nursing child and the yomig man 
in his strength, the chances are tliat it is to some distinct 
form of disease, for which privation has prepared the way. 
Thus in Ireland, when the annual number of deaths rose 
from 77,754, the average of the tliree preceding years, to 
122,889 in 1846, and 249,335 iul847,itwasfromfever,and 
not from literal starvation, that the great mass of victima 
died.' So in India, in the famine of 1873-4, the number 
of deaths from starvation reported from districts ombrao- 
ing millions of inhabitants was in some instances but three, 
Jive, or ten, while yet the population Iiad been greatly re- 
duced by an extraordinary mortality from the recognized 
forms of ordinary disease. Dr. Hunter, in hia Famine 



' Tho number of dsaths icluftllf ■tlribulod, on Inqaosl, to slarra. 
tioD, BDd «n inported Id tlie r>moua IHb)i cuneus at 1851, wu 2041 la 
184e. S058 In 1S4T, nod 9393 during tUe two reva foUowlog. (Bupoit, 
P«rtV..ToLL,p. IMS.) 
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Aspects of India, has Btrikmgly drawn the lamentable 
picture of a people entering the famine state. 

" At the onteet of a famine the people fall back upon 
roots and various sorts of inferior green food. The children 
and the weaker memljers of the family die, and those who 
eorrive eke out a very insufficient qiiantity of rice by roots 
and wild plants. The wages which would not suffice to 
feed an average family of foor are sufficient for the two 
or three members who survive. The rural population 
enters a famvtie as a frigate goes into hatUe, deared of all 
veeUes gear and inefficient members." 

We have seen that by " necessary wages" is not meant that 
I masters will not offer, or workmen receive, in the imraedi- 
I ste instance, wages which are greatly and increasingly inade- 
quate to the support of life. But more than this, it is not even 
meuit that any wages at all are necessary unconditionally. 
The employing class may, from causes affecting the indus- 
try of a community or a coimtry, itself slowly disappear. 
Hany regions once moat fair and flourishing have, as we 
know, been stricken with a paralysis of industry, leaving 
no small part of their inliabitants occupationless. In snch 
a cose not only can no particular scale of wages be said to 
be necessary, bnt no wages at all will be necessary ; the 
population thus rendered surplus must remove if it can to 
new seats, or remaining, as is most likely, must pass rapidly 
dway by the excess of deatlis over births, induced by hardship 
And privation. Hence, if we will say that wages must be 
high enough to maintain tlie laboring class iu condition to 
labor, and to keep their numbers good, we should bear iu 
mind tlie condition on which this ulune is true, namely, that 
the employing class is itself kei>t good. 

The whole signiliuUK-e of the terra necessary wages is 

that, in order to the supply of labor being maintuined, 

B must be paid which will not only enable the labor- 

tlng class to subsist according to tlie staudard of comfort 

* Bnd decency, or discomfort and indecency it may be, which 
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Ebey aet up for themselves as that below which they will 
not go, but will also dispose them to propagate' suffi- 
ciently to make up the inevitable, incessant I033 of labor 
from death or disability. If the standard of living re- 
ferred to above varies among several commmiities or comi- 
tries, then the term "necessary wages" must bo interpreted 
in each eommnnity or country according to the habitual 
standard there maintained. 

It is, tlien, because something besides vice and misery 
do, in a degree, limit the increase of population, that the 
question of neceaaary wages becomes more than tlie qnea- 
tion of tho amount of the barest, baldest subsistence which 
will keep men alive and in condition for labor. And as, iu 
fact, the standard of living varies with each community or 
country, the laboring population in no two making pre- 
cisely the same requirements as the condition precedent to 
their keeping tlieir numbers good, the term necessary 
wages mufit bo understood in each country and separate 
community according to the habitual standard there main- 
tained. 

Necessary wages, as thus defined, may be very low. It 
is commonly said that the lowest point which can be 
reached is that at which enough food (taking that as the 
type of expenditure), of the coarsest and meanest kind, can 



' It will be seen that tlio wages of tho laborer thns nisde neceM&iT 
moHl Indade not onlj h\a own sabslHteDce but that of those porsooi, 
not themselves prodactive laborers, whose maintonance ia a me&oa to 
tho BQpplj of labor in the Immediate (utnre. Thiu the wages of the 
broad-winners must provide food and caro for women in the weakncM 
of ciiildliearing, and for children in the yean of infancy. Whether 
they sbntl aUo provide food and care for the aged in their decrepl. 
tnde, and for the crippled and Lofirm, la determined by other cooslde- 
rations, to be noted turllieron. These, at least, are not essential to the 
supply of labor ; and in barbarous countries not a few, the horrid cus- 
tom of making away witli those who nni regardud as a hopeleee burden 
shows that the support of such is not an element of necesaaty wagea 
among those peoples. 
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be provided to sustain life and the ability to labor. Bnt 
in truth neceesary wages may be a great deal lower than 
that. It is found tliat, throuyhoot countries comprising a 
large part of the human race, tho wages given aiid taken 
not only provide enbsistence eo scanty and eo little nour- 
ishing that the population become stunted and more or 
less deformed aud ineffective in labor ; but that even so, a 
large part of all who are bom die in infancy and early 
childhood from tho effects of privation. The horrible in- 
fant mortality of many districts is not accounted for solely 
by neglect of sanitary precautions, but is also largely due 
to the low diet of mothers and children. 

But necessary wages may not only be so low as to require 
the death, under four years of age, of one half the persons 
bom into the community ; they may be so low as to re- 
quire the phrase " to sustain life" to be very much quali- 
fied in respect to those who survive the period of childhood 
and attain the capacity to labor. In most countrieSt if we 
take civilized and semi-civilized together, no scale of wagea 
is 80 necessary but that population will, in spite of an infant 
mortality aggravated almost to tlie proportions of a gen- 
eral massat're, iacrease to the point of docking one quarter, 
one third, or one half from tlie natnral term of the industrial 
force, for all thoso who come to man's estate. By this I 
1 that, if adequate and wholesome food, with simply 

(tdecent and healtliful conditions of life, would, with no 
T^eneration of society or perfection of individual man- 
liood, or oven so much as the sanitary reformation of cities 
and dwellings, allow to persons attaining the age of SO 
years a further term, upon the average, of 40 years, popo- 
latton is still capable of increasing, in spite of the principle 
of necessary wages, until food, clothing, and firing are bo 
radnced, and dwellings become ao crowded, that, instead 

(of 4U year>, an average term no longer than 30, or even 
yuuv, is allowed to those who attain manhood. Surely 
I phnue to " nutatn life** needs to be qoahfied in such 
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\ where life is, in fact, from want of food and ordinary 
comforts, eiistainc-d tlirougli but a fraction of ita other- 
wise natural term. 

We have tlm8 reduced the scope of the principle of 
necessary wages by ehowing, tirst, tliat no wages at all are ' 
necessary unless some one sees it for his own interest to ; 
employ labor, and, secondly, that when wages are paid, it j 
is not necessary that tliey should bo sufficient to support ■ 
more tlian two thirds or one half of tlie persons bom into 
the world, or, in the ease of those actually stu-viving to the 
age of labor, to " sustain life" through more than one half 
or three fourllis of the natural term of labor. 

But there is nevertheless a truth in the doctrine of 
necessary wages. There is a point below which if, in any 
community, wa^es go, the supply of labor will not be kept 
up ; and hence if employers will have labor, they must 
pay for it up to this point. 

But it is not in every community, it is not in most com- 
munities, perhaps it is not in any commimity, so long as 
employment is offered at all, that the minimum of wages 
is fixed by the barest physical conditions of keeping np the 
supply of labor. Powsrful as is the sexual passion,' it has 
not unresisted sway. Somewhere above the point we have 
indicated — it may be far above, it may be but a little way 
above this — men will cease brining cliildren into the world. 
They may — in many countries tliey do — increase to such an 
extent as to involve the f riglitful infant mortality we have 
noticed, and to reduce the term of adult life to very narrow 
limits. But they will not sink to prove the last poesibihtiea 
of the ease ; they stop short of the bald, brutal demonstra- 
tion of tlie inability to keep up tlio supply of labor upon 
scantier food, tire, and raiment ; and stopping here, they do 



' " Dappil/ there is but one tNUBioo of the BBme nature ; for If there 
wen; two there would not be a HiDgle msD left In the nniverBe «ha 
would be &ble to follow the truth."— An Eutem wilier. 
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ill fact give themselves some little margin of living. The 
Chinaman buys his preiiooa dni{^ ; the East Indian gives 
months of every year to the service of his goggle-eyed di- 
vinity. 

Ill Persia, Tarkey, and other States of the East impera- 
tive eiifitom requires the most lavish outlay in the period 
immediately before marriage, for which preparation or 
reparation has to bo made during preceding or sncceedhig 
years of labor. " A man," writes Sir. Consul Taylor from 
Koordietan,' " one would not suppose t^* possess a penny, 
not unfreqnently spends £30, raised on loan from his em- 
ployer, tliat is dissipated during the seven days of riotous 
living preceding the ceremony." 

Ilere, then, we have the actual as distingnished from 
the tlieoretical minimum ; in otlier wortle, tlie " neces- 
sary wages," tlie wages that must be paid to keep the 
sujiply of labor good, if, indeed, it is to be kept good ; 
for that, we have seen, is not a necessity. All the 
way lip from this low plane, through the scale of na- 
tions, we find points establialied which maik the mini- 
mum of wages for one community or another, tliose 
1, namely, on which tliat community will consent to 
Kp its nunifiers good. Such wages tlnia become tlie 
Bocosaary wages for tliat community, necessary only in the 
sense that the Iiabits of living among the people will not 
permit reproduction sulHuient to repair the natural woate 
of lab-jr, on any lower terms, with any thing leas of the 
" neceaaarieiS, comforts, and luxuries" of life. 

Now, since among most peoples food is the main object' 



' ItcixiTt on tbe CoDdition of the Indiutrial Clnssos. 1871, p. 800, rf. 
T31. In KoordiMajtllieBnnuBl eamhigBot tlio nrUHnaiipairtomig* 
troiu £13 to £18. 

• Tlie eniinrot mttisticuD. Dr. En|^ll. of Jkirlln, liu gtvi>n the fol- 
lowing oompantivn ulalPiiKiDt ks nliowing Ihu kvcngi.' TvUtinr mpaii' 
dltuTO 111 PnimlA u( fiiinltli^ii o( thnw duuwi. rsnging (roiu tboM of 
w«ll-to-do krtl^uiu to ttionu of [lerBonn In caiy dmaniataiiccs : 
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Upon which wages are expcntied, economists have been 
veiy much in tlie way of grading the " necessary wages" of 
nations according to tlieir habits respecting food, the princi- 
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■ From this table Dr. Engel deduces tlio following propoEilion : 
While the proportion of the total outlay upon food Increaaes as the 
family beoomes poorer, the percentAgo of oiitlajr tor clothing ia ap- 
proiimat«l;, and that for lodging is invarinblj, the same In the three 
claseeB taken for consideration. Dr. Engel aecms dlapoBod to regard 

Ithia very mnch aa a law of oxpenditnre. I am dlapoaid to hcliore, 
however, that the apparent conformity lias been reached by merging 
urban and rural communities whirh if considered separately would 
show very wide differences of eipeoditnro on the seveml objCL'ts indl- 
culed ; and, secondly, tliat the extension of the inquiry to other lali- 
tudes and other social conditions would develop great diversity in 
these respecta. The Baron fiiesbrck in liis Tmvels in Germany (Pink- 
eKon, vi. 147, 173), in 1780, notes the very marked diflercnces eiistln); 
between Southern and Northern Germany aa to the scale of expendi- 
ture on dress. The lower orders among the Turks probably expend 
more of their earnings relatively upon dress than the hlglicr classes. 
The same may probably bo ossumed respecting the ordinary Danish 
workman, who itisists on passing himself off as a gentleman on Sun- 
days. Again, the scale of eipeoditnro on lodging varies greatly ae- 
eonling to social conditions. In England, Mr. CliJTord says, " the agri- 
Doltnial laborer seldom pays, even for a good cottage, more than -ft of 
his Income, oudmon commonly ^i. Thetown labotoT receiving 16 orao 
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pat article in the diet of each being talceo as indicating 

tiie wage* which most there be p^d to keep the sapplj' of 

labor good. Tlitu it ia aaid the Chineee will breed up to 

the point where a Eufficiency of food of the meanest kind, 

OT'cn including much of what we call vermin, can be 

I (rbtained to rear a conatantlj-increafung nmnber of laborers 

|i of Koall tttatnreand low vitality. The Ea^t Indians, again, 

V in Mtiafied with rice ;' and popolation in that country, 

W tooofdingly, will increase on that diet, even in the face of 

r the certainty of s famine on anaverageonce in four or five 

yean.' Ths Jriali, again, are eatisfied with a potato diet,* 

and win incrciue up to the limits of eub^iBteace on that 

] food,* though at the constantly-imminent risk of a scarcity 

' from the failure of that most uncertain crop. The Scotch, 



■hllllngi week]]' will eerttdnlj' nnt pa/ loaa thm ( ; tlie irtimn Rceiv- 
tng 90, 8S Bhilllngi or £2 will pay { bad. Including ntvs ttid Uxea, 
prohtlilj' t.~AgTlcullur«l Lockoul of 1874, p. 346. 

In fruico, I»rd Brabozoa reporti : " Whilst Bt aboat tha aame p«. 
rind town wr>rkm(>n were earning wagm S3.33 p*r cent higher than 
af[rirnltura1 Uboroni. tlimo latter were paying 40.45 per cent \vr» 
iwit."— Report on the Condition of the Induatrini ClaMieo. 1673. p. 40. 

Thn wnll'knDwn panalon of the Nelhorlandur fur having a whole 
hooan. Iiowpvur mnall, 14 hlnuclf, muit. I (liink, result In a lar^r pro- 
portional eip*?n<lltiirv in thla direction by common lahoretB than by 
tha Itlghor rlaun. I notv ahw that Dr. Engcl's romputallomi do nut 
^n» Ttirj well wllh thotw given by Mr, Scott reBimctinfr the expendl- 
tojei of famlilM In Wanemhurg, {lt"|iort on the Condition o( the In. 
daMrUI OawM. 1873. pp. 100. 1»T. SOS. ) 

' Hr. BniNHiy My* of tlie Cnolie labomB employed on the tallwayn 
in India; "Tliclr food mnniiiU of Iwopoutkdaof Hceaday.mlxedwilh 
a little curry ; an>l iiin cnut of living on thia, their usdbI diet, la only If. 
a wi-ek."— Work and ^Vagt•*. p. 08. 

*' No fewer than funrgnutBcarcitlm, amounting alnioxl to faminoa," 
ninco tlia mutiny, namely, IH61-a. iS65-a, 18«8-9, 1873-t.— Tho Duko of 
Arftyln, qnottil liy I^ondon Kcnnnmiit, May 0. 1874. 

* " A lalmrcr in In>iiuid will live and brln^ up a family on potato^*; 
a labotnr In England will mw tha world unpnoplud Sntl." — Ueneral T. 
rnttnant Thorn |Mon. 

* " Three llme« the number of pnraona can be fed on an aem of po- 
tatOM who nan he maintained on an acre of wheat In ordinary m»> 

/'— AIlMMi'a HlahtiT of Burope. I81S-S1, xvlii., p, 11. 
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again, pitch tlieir minimum of wages at an oaten diet ; 
the Germans, at a diet of black bread ; while tlie Englieli 
insist, at the very lowest, upon whdaten bread, though un- 
fortimately not eo rigidly and persistently but that a con- 
siderable urnieeessary mortality at the extremes of life, and 
a lowering of the vital force among large portions of the 
actual workers, take place.' 

It will be seen that, according to this doctrine, the neces- 
sary wages of every country are fixed by the habits of liv- 
ing among the people, and that at any given time there 
is a point below which wages can not go without diminish- 
ing the supply of labor. This point may change from one 
period to another. A people broken down by industrial 
misfortune or crowded by too rapid propagation may 
temporarily bo driven to a lower and meaner diet ; and in- 
stead of resenting this by withholding their increase, and 
thereby opening the way, or at least holding the way open, 
to a return to better times and circnmstances, may accept 
the degradation to which they are thns violently brought ; 
may lay aside that self-respect and self-control wliich had 
hitherto kept them from sinking in the social scale, and 
consent to bring children into the world to share their own 
miserable lot. Thus, in a single generation, a new scale 
of wages may bo determined, and population adjust itself 
accordingly. Instinces of ench lowering of the necessary 
wages of a people are unfortunately not uncommon. 



' Prof. Catmei makes a, remarli In hia Lo^cal Metliod of Pol. Econ. 
whkh ifl liable to be mlHunderatood. He nays : " It is uM tJoxTtPii 
Iliat pDpnIatioD in /art iDcresMS fasior thna BabsisteDce ; this would, 
of coDise, be pbynically impoBoible." In ono Bense of the word !□- 
crease, that, namel}-, which th« vital statlHticlana Intend hj the phrase 
" eflective incTcaae," Prof. Caimes's roinnrk 1b onoiceptionable ; bat 
llicre in nothiniK to prevent persona ftnni being born into the world In 
lar^ numlH^re, for whom there is not food enoa);ll to keep them alive, 
and who must consequentlj die prematarelj. Most people would aa; 
that in surh cases " population tn fad IncreaBes (aator than subelst- 
cnce." Populatjon, of course, can not litetev» »ad remain beyond tha 
limits of Bubilfftence. 
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On Uie other liand, ft people accustomed to a low and 
mean diet, and to circHmetances of filth and squalor, may, 
under impnlscs moral or economical, whicli it is not neceft- 
saiy to recite, raise tliemselvea to a new etandard of living,' 
invoh-iiig a new scale of wages, wliicli thereafter become 
necessary to them, and which determine population 
accordingly. 

Such s change, involving the substitution of the beet 
wheaten bread for tliat of an inferior qnality,' passed npon 
the masses of tlie English people between 1715 and 1765. 
Food wages rose, yet, as popiUation did not increase corre- 
spondingly in consequence, there was a " decided elevation 
in the standard of their comforts and conveniences." Such 
a change has, by the testimony of observers who can not be 
doubted, been passing over Ireland sinoe 1850 ; and the 
temporary relief from excessive population afforded by 
famine and forced emigration has, under the impulse of 
that terrific suffering, been taken advantage of to reach a 
somewhat higher standard of living.' A similar change, 
forwhidion easy opportunity is offered in the rapid in- 
crease of production, through U»e discovery of new re- 
eonrces in nature, and new arts and appliances in industry, 
is, I am fain to believe, passing upon not a few of tlie peo- 
ple of Enmpe who are taking advantage of tlio lliioralityof 
art and nature, not to increase their numbers to tlio limitof 
their former modes of life, but to snatch something, at 
least, as a store fur the future, and something for greater 
decency and comfort in the present. 



' "The hittifl* of llie English and Scotch laborera of Uio presmt daj 
are ae vridrlj dilTi-rcnl from IliMO of their ani;«HU>n( iu tho rnlgna ol 
Blltabnth, Jamra I., and Charlc* I. oa thp;- now are from the habita 
of Uialabororaof PnoMauISpatn."— J. It. McCulloch.PoI. BcoD.,p. 

• MalthuB. Pol. Ecrti., p. 8£9. 

' Not/i, for inrtantw, iho titj ([cnpral lalroduetiiiQ of oommcal in 
p1ar«, In part, nf tha poMU. (Bm Mr. Ptud/'e paper In the SutliUcal 
JonnuU, UT. 4Sft-00.) 
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It 18 in this view of the relation of food to the increase of 
popnlation, that economists have very generally been agreed 
in pronouncing cheap food a Bource of much evil to any 
people thatadoptB it. ThiedoctrinecannotbebetterBtated 
than in the language of Prof. Rogers : 

" A community wliich Bubsista Labitnallj on dear food 
is in a position of peculiar advantage when compared with 
another wliich Uvea on cheap food ; one, for instance, 
which lives on wheat as contrasted with another which 
lives on rice or potatoes ; and this quite apart from the pru- 
dence or incftutionsness of the people. IVo instances will 
jlluBtrate this nile. The Irieh famine of 1846 was dne to 
the sudden disease wliich affected the potato. It was 
equally severe in the northern parts of Scotland, and par- 
ticularly in the Western Highlands ; its effects, as wo all 
know, were terrible ; but the same disease affected the same 
plant in England. That, however, which was distress to tlie 
£aglish was deatli to tlio Irish and the Highlanders ; they 

I nothing else to resort to,' they subsisted on tlie cheap- 
Now, were such a calamity as the potato-dia- 
[> attnclc wheat in England, formidable aa tlie conse- 
^nences would be, they would not be destructive.'" 

Now, I dare say Prof. Rogers would be very slow to ap- 



' '■ When th(- Btandard of natural or neoeasiry wag^a ia high — 
irhen wheat atxl bucf, (or cxnmple, form lh« principal part of the food 
of tho laborer, ftnd porter and beer the pr'mcipDl part of hie drink, be 
can bear to r«ttench in o period of Karcilj . Such a man haa room to 
fall ; ho csTi reaort to cheiiper aorta of food — to bariey, oats, rice, SDd 
potatocB, But he who Is hnbitually fed on the cheapt-at totA has 
nothing tq resort lo when deprived of it. Laboret« placed In this ellu- 
. ktion are absolutely cut off from every reBonrco. Tou moy take (rom 
an Bngliahman, but ynu can not take from an Iriahman. The latter la 
already eo low bo can fall no lower ; he ia placed on the very verge of 
exlBtcnee ; his wagea, being regulated hy the price of putatora, will 
not buy wheat, or barley, or oata ; and whenever, therefore, the sup- 
ply of potatoes tails, it is next to impoaalhte that he abould escape 
lallioi^ a sacrifice to famine."— J. B, McCnlloch, Pol. £:coii.,p. S9S. 

•Pol. EcoB.,pp. 70,71. 
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prove the theory of the British Legislature in seeking, as late 
as 1774, to discourage tlio nse of cotton goods, and to restrict 
the people to the cofitlier fabrics of linen, silk, and wool. 
Yet why should not dear clothing be desired ae an ele- 
ment in high necessary wages, as much as dear food ) If 
necessary wages, called 100, be made up of dear food, 90, 
and cheap clothing, 10, is it not the 8ame,intlie result, as if 
the constituents were clieap f ood, SO, anddearclotliing, 20? 
And, if famine comes, does not tlie possibility of going 
down from dear clothing to cheap clothing, from woollen,' 
say, to cotton, or from iiax' to cotton, afford a margin, just 
as tndy as the substitution of cheap for dear food ) If so, 
how docs this laudation of dear food for the people con- 
sist with the laudation of the machinery wluch cheapens tlie 
clothing of the people i Yet economists who will not 
admit the wholesale supersedure of hiuuan labor by cot- 
ton and woollen machinery in tlie early part of this 
century, and the consequent throwing out of employment 
of vast numbers of men and women to sink into pauper- 
ism and fit^ualor, to be even a qualification of the advan- 
tages of introdacing machineiy to cheapen clothing, are 
onhesitating in their denonciation of cheap food. 



It appears tome that cheap food, just like cheap clothing, 
onglit to be, and but for the folly and wickedness of men 
wonld he, a blessing to the race ; that, to any free, in- 
dustrious, and self-respecting people, to-day, every cheap- 



'Onp poandof wool muiutnctunMl Into SuidcI coata 3<. Id. ; lib. fl«i 
Into ehSnitift. 3i. id.; 1 lb. cotton Into eliirting, 1*. The tnktsrials 
lor s full dreaa nf oatcr garmenU If eomp<w«d of wool would not coal 
leaa tlian thirty Rkillin^ ; wLtle the same qoBnlilj of malcrlal of cot- 
ton, and of mure durablt> qiuiiljr, cost* oa\j 7«. Od. to lOt, (Mr. Asb- 
worth, (|tiut«l by Prof. Ijovi, SuiUlical Joamal, iivi. 30.) 

■ Onnbundrpd ponndit of flax will prodawahont SOOyanla of whll« 
cloth. Onn homlrtid ponnda collun. 900 jarda of {in^ttj equal gononl 
*pji«M«no(i, laking a m«lium strt of light clnth u an example. (Hi. 
J«hs UtUhoUand. 8oc Be. Tmiib., 1807, p. ISl.) 
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ening of food is, witliout any qnalificstion, an advantage ; 
tliat the use of oat and com meal, and even of tlie dreaded 
and deepieed potato, has been a help, a most important 
help, to many struggling communities, and may be, in 
the same degree, to-day to any community where the 
land is not locked up in feudal tenures, where industry is 
nnconstrained, whore elaas legislation has not put labor at 
disadvantage, and the native desires and aspirations of man 
are allowed fair play. Did the substitution of " rye and 
Indian" for the dearer wheat tend to degrade the people 
of New-England ) Tho qnestion is grotesque in its 
absurdity. It left the more wealth and labor to be applied 
to higher nsea than filling the belly. It allowed just so 
much the more to be done in tho way of making decent 
and comfortable homes ; of erecting churches and school- 
houses, and supporting the offices of religious and secular 
instruction ; of clearing the ground, opening roads, and 
building bridges; of making ample pro\'ision for old age, 
for the endowment of dependent members of the family, 
and for the equipment of the young for tlieir struggle, in 
theirtiim, with nature and with men. It allowed the child 
to go to school, not grudging tlie wages lie might earn by 
Btar\-ing his mind,' It allowed tlie wife and tlie daughter 
to keep the house, making possible that sterling sense of 
decency which has been the savor of New-England life. 
That is what tho substitution of cheaper food did for early 
New-England, and what it might do and would do among 
any people taught to fear God and not man, accnstomod 
to decent belongings, and cherishing generous aspirations. 
Has the use of the potato by the Irisli in America, so far 



' Xo Email eacriSce for poor fnlka. Mr. Gould !n hla vcrj interest- 
ing Bpporton the Condition of the iDdtiatrialClaBBesof gwiti«rland. In 
1873. CBtimaleH the arerege Iosb to working famillcB from requiring 
tha school atlendoDce of children abovB twplve jeon) of ngo to be £10 
to £13 per onnuni, for each child ea withdrawn from labor (p. 849), 
Bnch eipensea, when made * uec«Bsai7,'' Are a deal better than dou 
food. 
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&B it has been need — and it has been nsed very freely — been 
in any senee or in any degree an injury to tliem 3 Far 
otherwise: it hns enabled them to acquire their little home- 
steads' the more rapidly ; it has enabled tbem to pnt tea, 
coffee, and gtigar on their table ; to clotlie their wives de- 
cently on week days and handsomely on the Sabbath ; to 
give tlieir children their time at school, and send them 
there with shoes and stockings* on tlieir feet that they 
may not be ashamed before the American children. Such 
has been the influence of the potato on tlie fortiines of the 
Irish in the United States ; and there is no reason, aside 
from the oppression, spoliation, and proscription practised 
for many generations by the English in Ireland, why the 
same cause should not liave produced tlie same effect tliere. 
Justice and equal rights have made the Iritih industrious 
and prondent ; and in such a condition any lowering of 
the cost of subsistence is a distinct, unqualified advantage. 
In America the Irish, no matter how newly arrived, have 
ebown a passionate eagerness to acquire homesteads, for 

' I have bf-foTo me the tax and TBlmtflnn U»tg of » tflwnahip Id Mubsb- 
cLusctts containing a. enurt majinlnctDTizig village. The tolai popula- 
bon of the township was abont 3300. The Irish males above Id fears 
of Bpe iiumbcrKd 229. Of these, 123 jinid tases upon propertr. Tlie 
total smoiint of eetate owned by tht'ie 126 Irishmen, ez^iiritt of aU 
money t'n tanngitiKink* (the deposita of these Inetlliitions being laied 
«n tnrMM hj the State without distinction of ownership), wn« (108,560, 
being an avcmge to each holder of (12T8. 

*"CuBloni hasrendaredleiither shoesa necessary of Ufo In England. 
The poon-sl creditable person of either wxwnuld be ashame^l lnap|n>ar 
In public without tbom. In Scotland cuttom has renilcrvd them k 
iiee(iMat7 of life to the loweet order of men. but not lo the saiuf! order 
^^ women, who may, without any diiscredlt. wolk nlmut barefooted. 
^» Franco Ihny aro Decei>saries neltlicr to mfn nor to women, the low- 
it nnk of boih w.'Xes appearing lhFrr> publlrl.v, without any discredit, 
■ »in(n>timca Id wooden aboes.aad sometimes bArcfooted." — .\dam Smith, 
WwJth of NalioM, II. «7. 

Mr. ttcniormyaof shoos: "When a Scolchmao rises fmm the lowest 
b) UiB mtddllDH cUwes of Mcicty, they bocome to him necvssarlM. 
B* WMM-f rtcTW to fTMvm, tuH Afi /«t, but Am ttoHan in /(ft."— PoL 
Moaa..pp. 80, &T. 
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which they will labor and for which they will deny them- 
Belves. Cheap food here has helped them to aecompliah 
this object more easily and quickly. Cheap food in Ire- 
land did not tend in the same direction, but the rather 
allowed and excited a dangerous increase of population : 
and tliis for reasons wliiuh the public conscience of Eng- 
land has loug recognized. 

All tUia [xttato-philosophy is based upon the asaump- 
tioa that, exceptuig small expenditures for clothing and 
slielter," nothing can ba made indispensable or "necessary" 
to the worldogman except hia food ; and that his food 
will consist practically of a single staple article, the cost 
of which will govern his whole expenditure ; and hence, 
if that staple article be cheapened, the consequences pre- 
dicted by Prof. Rogers will, in tlie persistence of the sexual 
instincts, inevitably ensue. But we in the United States 
know very well, first, that a cheap staple article of food 
jnay bo compatible with s lavish expenditure on garnishes, 
fruits, condiments, relishes, and drinks;* and, secondly, that 
a great many things may be made indispensable to the 
working claasea beyond their food ; that, moreover, the 
higher the industrial desires rise, the more tenacious and 
persistent they are ; tliat tastes, when once inspired, are 
not only more costly tlian appetites, but are far stronger ;' 

' " The WDTBt-pOiid clasa in England, the tLgTicultunil labnKra, ex- 
pend about two thirds nt tUutr revuuuos ia fund and ooe third \a other 
objects." — Joues, Pol. Econ., p. BS, 

Mr. Mill makes this Mrange remark rospoetmg " the workpeople." 
UaTing, presimuiblj, those ot England ia minil : " Tliey are not the 
principal customera, ^ctutotnert at aU, of most bnuichea of manufao- 
tare." It woiUdpaEzle odd to toll of what branches of manufaclorii the 
workpeople of tho United Ststea are not cofltoiaers. 

* Wheut-Qour ia vury clioap in tlio United States, com and oat 
meal relatively nmch chenptr. The coslof tbew- artitlys can scarcelj 
tie said to govern the expenditure of an American family. Many a 
mechanic spends as much for milk, butli>r. and eggs as ha does for 
flour and meaL 

' " The great preTenlive dieck la tho fear of loalng decencies." — 
Scalar, Pol. Econ., p. 83. 
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that the indiiftrial desires are constantly mnltipljing and 
intensify iug among a jieople where political freedom and 
Bocial ambition exist, sucli desires extending tbemselvea 
rapidly even among new c-omers or persons juet released 
from thraldom ; that decent and comfortable homes, with 
yards and gardens, BchoolhoiiBee and ehnrcbes, may be» 
come just as " neceeeary^' in such a community' as food 
and drink ; that parents in such a community will gladly 
deny themeelves the wages tlieir children might earn, in 
order to send them to school, and the husband gladly deny 
himself the wages his wife might earn, in order that she 
may " keep the house.'" When snch deeirea and aspirations 
are once enkindled, any cheapening of the food of the 
people merely releases just so inucli wealth to be bestowed 
on other and higher objects. 

Let me not be understood as objecting to the proposition 
that tlie use of the potato by any people as the sole article 
of food is injurious and dangerous, but only as taking ex- 
ception to tlio reason assigned therefor. It is becaase tliis 
crop is a most precarious one, and because tlie potato, while 
forming an admirable element in a diversified diet, is not 

' The prDportlon of breadwionen to dopendantn will of counio vary 
gretlXj with the linbila uid diBposiUciuH of thu people In tlie rcspecM 
mentloDed in the text. 

The TvsotM of CuiUIIod'b computitiooa are tliuB stated by Adam 
Smith : " Mr. Cantlllon blvhib to tnppoac that the lowest iipceiea of 
oonimon laborera niuet eTurrwhuro earn at kaat double their own main- 
tenance In ordel that, one with another, the; may be enabled to bring 
up two children ; the labor of the wife, on account of ber DoweetTj 
alteodance on the children, being euppoecd do moio than Bufflcient 
to provide for berselt. Bat one half the children hom. It la oorn- 
pDted, die before the age of manhood. ThepoorvEt laborer*, therefore, 
■eeordlng to this account, must, one with another, attempt to rear at 
Imct four children in order that two may have an equal chance of liv- 
Ill|[ to that age. But the necessary malntenanat of four children. It ia 
■uppoaed, may be nearly equal lo that of one man."— Pol. Econ, i. 71. 
Tho mdenew of theae cumputallons appears on the face. In Belgiiun, 
In 1858, 48.3 per cent of thu population were reported as pursuing 
gainful nccapatione : in the United Htaies, In 18T0, only 83.4 per cent i 
InEnglandand Wales. InlSn.Olperconli In Bootlaiul,43.7 pet «ent. 
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fitted phyeiolc^ically to be the sole natriment of human 
beings, that it« exclusive use ia undesirable. So far as it 
is to be used, its cheapness is a recommeudatioQ ; and if 
all other articles of food used with it could be cheapened 
to its level, it would bo so much the better in anj- commu- 
nity where laws are free and education general. Given 
these, the native desires and aspirations of men will tind 
objects enough' on which to expend the labor which is 
released from the slaveiy of ministering to the merely 
animal necessities of the body. I say *' slavery," for that 
labor is only truly free which is exercised as the result 
of ft choice. So far as a man is driven by brutal hunger to 
work he differs not much from a elave ; when he works 
because he chooses exertion rather than privation of things 
agreeable and honorable, bis labor is that of the free man. 



' Coatroat the SwIbb and the Ruasiaii. Conanl E^rton reports that 
an inoentivo Xa labor ia tho great dttideralum iu Russia. " In tlie 
tmly agricultural tlistric-ts the peasant, earning enough (or hia wanlH 
during the siimincruiODtba, remains idle tlirougbont the winter." — Re. 
port of 1873 (Textile Factories), p. 92, note. So much for a land where 
the people are unlvorsallj ignorant, and are despotlcall}' governed. 
In SwitaerUnd, to the contrary, Mr. Qould reports, " Men who daring 
the short tourist season frequently earn aa guides, porters, etc. , enough 
to keep themselvea and their families In comfort during the remain- 
der of the year, may neverthelcaa be soon in winter willingly exposing 
themaelvea to the sevorest hanlsbipa for the bhibII sum of a franc or 
two a day." — Report on the CouditioQ of the Industrial Classes, I S72^ 
p. HO. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE WAGES OF THE LABOBEB ABE PAH) OUT OF THE PBO- 

DUCTT OF HI8 INDUSTBY/ 

A FOFULAB theory of wages, of which we shall have here- 
after to speak, is based upon the assumption that wages 
are paid out of capital, the saved results of the industry of 
the past. Hence, it is argued, capital must furnish the mea- 
snreof wages. On the contrary, I hold that wages are, in a 
philosophical view of the subject, paid out of the product of 
present industry, and hence that production furnishes the 
true measure of wages. The difference may be found to 
be an important one ; and I will therefore state the grounds 
of my belief. 

An employer pays wages to purchase labor, not to expend 
a fund of which he may be in possession. He purchases 
labor not because he desires to keep it employed, but as 
a means to the production of wealth. He produces wealth 
not for the sake of producing it, but with a view to a 
profit to himself, individually, in that production. Doubt- 
less there is a satisfaction in conferring benefits on the de- 
pendent, a pride in directing great operations, an enthusi- 
asm of work, which make up a part of the compensation 
of many employers ; but it is evident that these can not be 
relied upon to any great extent as motives to the systematic 

* The sabfltanoe of this and the following chapter appeared in the 
North A"^'^'^f^n Beriew for January, 1875; art., 2%6 Wag^Fund 
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and Bnstained production of wealth through wago-Iabor. 
Individual profit iB, and must remain, the great reason for 
production. If a person have wealth, that of itself consti- 
tutes no reason at all to him why he should expend any 
portion of it on labor, on machinery, or on materials. It 
is only as ho sees that he can increase that wealth through 
production that the impulse to employ it in those direc- 
tions is felt. But for the profits by which he hopes thus 
to increase his store, it would be alike easier and safer 
for him to keep his wealth at rest than to put it in motion 
for the benefit of others. 

It is true that an employer may for a time produce witli- 
out profits, or even at a loss ; but thia will be for tlie sake 
of holding together his working force, or hia body of cus- 
tomers, in the hope of better times when he can make him- 
self good for present hardship, or because he has formed 
contracts or engagements which law or business-honor 
compel him to fill at any sacrifice. These cases do not 
constitute a substantial exception to the principle that the 
motive to the purchase of labor ts found in the profits of 
production. 

But again it is evident that an employer will be dis- 
posed to produce, within tlie limits of the agencies at his 
command, all that he can produce at a profit to himself. 
So long as additional profits are to be made by the employ- 
ment of additional labor, so long n sufficient reason for 
ppodnetion exists ; when profit is no longer expected, the 
reason for production ceases. At this point the mere fact 
that the employer has ciipital at his command no more 
constitutes a reason why he should use it in production 
when he can get no profits, than the fact that the laborer 
has legs and arms constitutes a reason why lie should work 
when he can get no wages. 

We repeat, the employer purchases labor with a view to 
the product of the labor ; and the kind and amount of that 
product determine what wages he can afford to pay. He 
must, in the long mn, pay loss than that product, less by a 
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man vhieh U to conftitnto hia own profits. If that pro- 
dnot Ea to bo greater, lie can .tfford to pay more ; if it is to 
be nuller, he miut, for his own interest, pay less. It is, 
then, for the sake of fiitnre production that the laborers 
tro umployuil, not at all becanre the employer has posses- 
lion of a fund which he mnst disbtirso ; and it is tlie value 
of tliu prodnc-t, such as it is likely to prove, which de- 
terminos the amount of the wages that can be paid, not at 
all the amountof wealth whioli tlio employer has in possea- 
eion or can L-ommand. Thus it is production, not capital, 
which ftimtHhes tliu motive for employment and the 
moattiiru <if wft^eB. 

IJut it may lio oaid, wo ^rant that wages are really paid 
out of the ]»roduct of current iudustiy, and that capital 
only affects wages as it first affects production, so that 
wages stand related to product in the first degree and 
to capital in tlie second degree only; still, does not produc- 
tion hoar a certain and necessary ratio to capital ) and 
hence may not the measure of wages he den'ved from cap- 
ital virtually — though not, it is tme, dii-ectly— tlirongh 
it« determination of the product! By no means. It 
would ho easy to adduce many snccessivo reasons why 
capital hoars no certain or constant ratio to production, 
but two will abundantly serve oar txim. 

(ffl) Tlie ratio which capilal bears to tlieproduct of indna- 
I try varies, nil other tlungsremainingcqual, with the scanti- 
' ness urnbiuidanconf natural agents. One handred laborers 
liaving the use of a capital which we will represent by IOjj 
may not, in one sot of circiunstances, be able to produce 
uiywhero near twice as much as 50 laborers using the 
■uno amount of capital ; or, under a different set of Hr^ 
ftunatanoes, they may l>o able to produce far more tlian 
twice u much. With unlimited natural agents, as in now 
cotmtries like America and AnstnUia, the 100 may, through 
the minuter mbdivision of labor and the more effectiii-o 
co-oporatioa which tlieir numbers allow, pnxlnco twice aa 
modi M Ml with « vapital of ISr^ or M 60 with a CKpttal 
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' of IOj!. On the other hand, with limited natural agents, 
after the condition of " diminishing retumB" has been 
reached, the 100 may be able to produce only twice as 
much as 50 witli a capital of 8a", or as 40 with a capital of 
lOai. 

(J) The differences in the ratio between capital and 
the product of industry which are caused by the economi- 
(■al quality of a people, their intelligence, Bobrioty, and 
thrift, their capacity for self-direction and uidustrial or- 
ganization, tlieir manual dexterity and mechanical aptitude, 
are greater even than those due to the bounty of oature. 
Given machinery, mw materials, and a year's subsistence 
for 1000 laborers, does it make no difference with the 
annual product whether those laborers are Englishmen or 
East-Indians J Certainly if only one quarter part of what 
has bcon adduced under the head of the efficiency of 
labor be valid, the differences in the product of induBtiy 
arising out of differences in the industrial quality of dis- 
tinct communities of laborers are so great as to prohibit us 
from making use of capital to determine the amount that 
can bo expended in any year or series of years in the pur- 
chase of labor. 

I have no wiali to disparage the importance of the service 
rendered in prodnction by capital, the saved rosulta of the 
industry of the past ; but I firmly deny that it furnishes ' 
the measure of wages. 

But while wages must in any philosophical view of the 
subject Ite regarded as paid out of the pro<luct of current 
industry, wages are, to a very considerablB degree, in all 
communitieB, advanced' out of capital, and this from the 
very necessity of the case ; while in those coiuitrioa wliich 
have accumulated lai^e stores of wealth, wagea are, in fact, 
very genersUy, if not universally, so advanced, equally for 



' " Elle doH Etre aTaac^ par ]« eapitnllate el 
iifqnent, dans la raleur dn pmduit obteou." — A. E. CUurbuUen, Pr6di 
de la Sdeoce Ikonomique, i. 410. 
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Uio convenience of employers and of the employed. Tet 
ovoii whoro the entire amount of the weekly or monthly 
pay-roll is taken out of a store of wealth previously gathered 
and husbanded, it is not capital out of which wages are 
borrowed, but production out of wliich they are finally 
paid, to whicJi we must look to find their true lueasure.' 

I havu aaid that in all communities wages are, by the very 
notressity of the case, advanced to a considerable extent out 
of oapitjU. It IrioiilyinnfcwinduatrieA, mainly of theclaaa 
termed " extractive," and in these only when pursued 
under cirRumHtanceH peculiarly favorable, that the laborer 
oMi eat of the ])rudii<.-t of his labor for the day. The fish- 
ennan, indeed, or the hunter may live from hand to 
mou til, ca telling and killing as he eata, though always at 
the imminent risk of privation and even of Btar^-ation. 
But tlie tillor of the soil must abide in faith of a harv'est, 
tliroughmonthsof ploughing, sowing, and cultivating; and 
bia industry ia only possible aAfvN>d has been etorod up from 
tlio crop of tlie previoua year. The mechanical laborer is 
tbo removed by a lutigur or a shorter distance from the 
fruition of Wu labor. So tliut almost nnivcrs;illy,itnmy bo 
id, the laborer as ho works is fed out of a store gatliered 
f previoua toil, and saved by tlie solf-denial of the poseee- 
The axtent of this provision, thus mado Dm primaiy 
Dondition of industry, may bo rudely moaaured by the inter- 
vat botwouJi har\-est«. And this provision is one which is 
not made without great sacrifice, oven in the most advanced 
•lagea of indtutry. Vast and varied as ia the aocomulated 



■ Ut. V. D. Long*. In lila Rcfatalion of (he W^gxi-Piuad Titoarf. 

Of th<i wealth or rapita) tta»d - tor Um 

•m ft MMOvni wUlu mnployod In prododng B*<r goiaSm or 

h,' tw My«, n ' nutj coon aHhtr fxun tbalr (Uw UboanrO w 

ir tbom of Ibflr nnplojvn, or b» bamwwl ftom b)Uik«n or 

■wbcMi'' Ot ihH wnlOi "totMuvd tor die pon^aMof dMirwMk." 

» MjUflfnar nnwil of hwdB Itilniiflivj %a tho oooannMror «4 

' ' ir majr nroa be tdtaa «■! «l 

Hjk* vwjr gooda wUdi tb« Ubonvn imdaoi, or Ibatr aouer vitas." 
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wealth of the most higlily-civilized commiinitiea, the Btore 
of food which luiist bo kept on hand tomeetthetiticeBaities 
of the year's eubsistenco constitutes nu insignificant part 
of the agfifregHto value ; while luuuug nations wliich com- 
prise, probably, two thirds of tlie human race, so severe is 
the struggle witli nature, bo Iiai-d are tlie couditioiia of life, 
so many its enemies, tliat, after all the painful aeeumula- 
tions of eenturies, spring remains as it was in the days of 
Alkman, " the season of short fare," when tlie progress of 
tlie growing crop is eagerly watched, not with eyes gi-eedy 
of gain, but with eyes hollow from hunger.' 

To tlie extent of a year's subsistence, tlien, it is necessary ', 
that some one sliould stand ready to make advances to tlie ' 
wage-laborer out of tlie products of past industry. All 
siuns so advanced come out of capital ; but it is important i 
to note tliat it need not be the capital of tlie employer. 
The laborer himself may be a capitalist to this extent. 
Where the reward of industry is as liberal as it is in America 
and Australia, there is no reason why a laborer should not 
save enough out of three or five years' wages to be a year 
beforehand, and tlius, so far as the employer is concerned, 
tliat man's labor be thereafter freed from this conditioa 
of provisional maintenance. Moreover, even where the 
laborere' dependence on the employer for the year's sub- 
wstence is entire, it should be clearly noted (for it has been 
strangely overlooked,' with most unfortunate results in tlie 



' ~ There in in Irelatitl," says Altson, " wliftt ifl «aJlod tlia ' starving 
Mtaeoii,' nhicU U about nix weuka before tUe ' new harvest.'" — RtsL 
Europe, xil. 204. 

' " A Tory little consldefatlon wHl render it evirient that Uboreni 
whilst eng&ged In anj partirnlar Induetrj «n not live npoD the eoni- 
tuodHy which their labor is asslaUn^ to produce. The ploughmaa 
who tillH the ioil from which in the following antnmn the harvest nill 
be gathered, \aftd with the wealth whirh kii matter has saved ; or, 
(n other leord*, the master pays his laborer's tnagr* from tJie wealth 
which he has previonsly saved." — Prof. Fawcett, Political Ecouomy, 
p. 19. 

Here we And aeacrted or adorned, <1) the Doceaelty of tlie laborer Ua 
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popular theory of wages) that this by no means involves 
the payment of his entire wages iu advance of the harvest- 
ing of the crop or the marketing of the goods. There is 
nothing in the need the laborer has of provisional mainte- 
naneo which defeats his claim to a payment, over and 
above the mere cost of his subaistence, out of the product 
when completed. It may bo that poor Piers, the plongh- 
man, must, as Professor Fawcett says, depend daily until 
harvest upon the squire for bread out of the crop of the 
lost year ; but surely that constitutes no reason why Piera 
should not at harvest receive some sheaves as his own. 
And in the case of all laborers of a higher clues, whose 
wages may be perhaps twice or three times the cost of 
their bare subsistence, it is evident that, in countries where 
capital is scarce, the advances which are likely to be made 
to tiioni during the year will leave a very considerable por- 
tion of the wages to be taken out of the product at the close 
of tlie year. 

But how largely, in fact, are wages advanced out of capi- 
tal J In old countries, to a very great extent certainly. 
Yet even in these there is but a small proportion of 
cases where wages are paid of tener than once a week — tliat 
is, whore the laborer does not trust his employer with six 
days' work. And in some exceptional industries it hap- 
pens that the employer realizes on bis product' iu a shorter 



Buiatenuica irhllo Ihu crop 1m growing; (3) hu entire dependence on 
the employer for tlut nuUtttenance ; (3) the ualunl eqiuvkleacf ot 
sub^istenco nnd wages. 

' I maj mentioQ, in Ulustntlon. the cue of IrKiuiportatioa oompn- 
Diea.omitng rtllmada,caa&ls. steamboata, orcoBches, The cmp[oyei>» 
or RQch companiea in the United Btate* number hundrwlH of thou- 
■anila. and the; are rarely paid bj the d&y.cdmmonl; by the wenk or 
mooth. Tet the companiea collect all their fates for paaaage and a 
porCloD of their ohargun for freight, dally. They am thiu alwaya 
lodelrt.oflen to ■ rant amount, to thnlrlabor«n(ue< ng that lenii In Ita 
generia aonw) for aurvicoa which have bron rendered to them, and of 
wltidi they haro availed thenuelre« lo the fall extent. So that tho 
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time than thtB, bo that the laborer is not only paid out of 
the product of hia industry, but actually advances to the 
employer a portion o£ tbe capital on which ho operates. 
Quite as common, probably, even yet iu coUDtries which 
wa may call old, as weekly payments are monthly pay- 
ments ; and here the probability that the laborer may re- 
ceive his wages out of the price of this marketed product 
increases with the quadrnpled time given the employer to 
diepose of it. Yet even here the casus are doubtless excep- 
tional where the employer does not have to " stand out," 
for a longer or a shorter time, of the amount which lie 
pays in wages, though always, be it remembered, in tlie 
expectation of a reimbursement out of tlie product when 
marketed, the anticipated price of the product determin- 
ing the amount which he can safely tlius advance. 

In new countrieB, by which wo mean those to which 
men have gone with the industrial ideas and ambitions of 
older communities, but with an amount of capital which, 
from the necessity of the case, is more or less inadequate 
to the undertakings for wliich their skill and labor qualify 
them, the wages of labor aro paid only partially out of 
capital. The history of our own country so amply illus- 
trates tliia statement that we need not go elsewhere for 
examples. From tlie first settlement of tlte colonies down 
to the discovery of gold in California, laborers, whether in 
agriculture or in manufactures, were, as a rule, hired by 
tlie year, and paid at the end of the year. Bar© subsistence 
might be fnmished by the employer meanwliile ; small 
amounts of money might be advanced " for accoumioda- 
tion ;" the laborer's tax hill or doctor's hill might be settled 
by the employer ; but these payments were not to such au 
extent (except in case of protracted sickness or sudden mis- 
fortune) but that the employer was always in debt to his 
laborer. 

compuilee Kre virtoallr ».Trj\ng on their opentioaa od capital « por- 
tion of which Is advanced by tbelr own emplojees. Haoj other esr 
amplM might be glveo. 
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I have before me a considerable collection of accotmU 
taken from the books of fanners iu different sections aa late 
m 1851. The«e sliow the hands charged with advances of 
the moat miscellaueoua cluiracter. Thei-e are charges for 
grain and salted ineatAfromthuproductof the previous year, 
for cash for minor personal expenevH, fur bootmaker's bills, 
grocer'fl bills, apothecary's bills, doctor^s bills, and even town- 
tax bills, settled by the employer, for the use of teams for 
Iianling wood for the laborer, or breaking up his garden 
in the spring. Yet in general the amount of such advances 
does not frvceed one tliird, and it rarely reaches one half, of 
the stipulated wages of the year. Now it is idle to speak 
of wages thus paid as coming out of capital. At the time 
tliese contracts were made the wealth which was to pay 
tiiese wages was not in cxietence. At the time theee ser- 
vices were rendered, that wealth was not in existence. It 
came into existence only as tlie result of tlioae contracts 
and the rendering of those services. 

Xot less distinctly did this system of paying wages pre- 
vail in tlie department of manufacturing industry during 
tlie same period. E-xtensire inquiries have satisfied me 
that manufacturers in New-England did not generally 
leave off paying tlieir woricmen by the year until after 
1854 or 1655. Some of the more snecessfol were able to 
make the change to quarterly or montlily payments as early 
as 1851. A gentleman conducting one of tlio largest, 
oldest, and most successful miumfacturiiig e&tabliahmcnta 
in Massachusetts infom:is me tliat, up to the earliest of Uie 
dates mentioned, his firm paid tlieir workmen yearly ; 
and any hand requiring an advance of wages on work done 
was cAai-ffed inttrat at current rates to the end of the 
year. 

Now in this there was nothing nnjost or ungoQerouo. 
Socli an arrangement was the very condition on which 
alone the industry could bo prosecuted, on which alone 
eai{iloymflnt coiUd be given. Capital was scarce, beoaoso 
tiie <»iuiti7 wu comparatively new ; and if wages had been 
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measured by capita!, wages must have been low ; but at 
the aaine time production was large,' becauae natural 
agents were copious and efficient, and labor was intelligent 
and skilful, and as it ia production, not capital, whicli 
affordfl the measure of wages, wages were high ; but tlie 
workmen had to wait for tliem till the crop was harvested 
or the goods sold. And thisthey gladly did, and never for 
an instant suspected they were being paid out of capital ; 
indeed, they knew better, for they had seen growing under 
their hands that in whicli they were finally paid. In the 
Middle States the change referred to came a few years 
later than in New-England ; yet by the outbreak of the 
civil war monthly or weekly payment of wages had proba- 
bly become mf>re general than payment by the year. 

Farther to tlie West and South the change to monthly 
and weekly payments has, in many sections, not yet begun. 
In these parts of our country the payment of wages 
out of capital is scarcely more common than it was in 
New-England a himdred years ago. The employer ad- 
vances to the laborer sudi provisions and cash as are 
absolutely required from time to time ; bnt the " settle- 
ment" does not take place until tlie close of the season or 
of the year, and the final payment is often deferred until 
tlie crop is not only harvested but sold. 

But whether wages are advanced out of capital in whole, 
or in part, or not at all, it still remains true tliat it is the 
product to which the employer looks to ascertain the 
amomit which he can afford to pay : the value of the pro- 
duct furnishes the measure of wages. WTien the em- 
ployer shall pay is a financial question ; inkat he shall pay 
is the true industrial question with which we have to do in 
treating wages. This is determined by the efficiency of 
labor imder tbe conditions existing at the time and place. 



' " C^iHaluta uid laboEsn nctiTB luge reiniuieiiktioD In Amerlcm 
bMwtue their iuduttr; prodaow largely-"— J. E. Cuisea, Some Lea^ 
iag PrindpleB, etc. , p. 402. 
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We can not well go farther in onr discnBBioii withoat con- 
Bidering a theory of wages which has been very generally 
accepted by the political economista of the English school, 
namely, that of a Wage-Fund 

The doctrine is in substance as follows : 

There is, for any coontty, at any time, a sum of wealth 
Bet apart for the payment of wages. This fund is a por- 
tion of the abrogate capital of the conntiy. The ratio 
between the aggregate capital and the portion devoted to 
the pa^'ment of wages is not necesearOy always the same. 
It may vary, from time to time, with the conditions of in- 
dastiy and the habits of the people ; but at any given time 
tlie amount of tlio wage-fund, under the conditions exist- 
ing, IB determined in the amoimt of capital. 

The wftge-fand, therefore, may be greater or leas at 
anotlior time, but at the time taken it is definite. The 
amount of it can not be increased by force of law or of 
public opinion, or through sympathy and compassion on 
tlie part of empIoyorH, or 16 the result of appeals or 
efTurts on the part of tlie working classes.' 



' " That which p».j» for Ubor In nvor/ coontrj h s cMUin portion 
of MtDall7-«flcnmaUteil opttal, which can not b« lnere«s»d \)f th« 
pinpotwil action ut goremmeat, nor bj tho Influance of pubUo oploloQ. 
m \>j ouDiUiiatiuu unong tlw workmon ihonuwlTtia. There la aba 
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Tlie Slim BO destined to the paj-meiit of wages is distri- 
buted by competition. If one obtains more, another muBt, 
for tliat reason, receive less, or be kept out of employment 
altogether. Laborers are paid out of this sum, and out of 
this alone. The whole of that sum is distributed without 
loss ; and the average amount received by each laborer ie, 
tliei-efore, precisely determined by the ratio existing be- 
tween the wage-fund and tlie number of laborers, or, as 
some writers have preferred to call it, between capital and 
population.' 

The wage-fund having at any given time been deter- 
mined for that time, the rate of wages will be according to 
the nmnbcr of persons then applying for employment.' 
If they be more, wages will be low ; if they be fewer, 
wages will be high. 

I have stated this doctrine minutely, with something of 
Iteration, and with full quotations, in order to avoid all 
suspicion of misrepresenting that which I propose to assaiL 
An excellent summary of the doctrine is that given by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1869, 
aa follows : 

" There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a smn of 
wealth which is unconditionally devoted to tlie payment of 
wages of labor. This sum is not regarded as unalterable, 
for it is augmented by saving, and iocreases witti the pro- 



la eveiy eonnUjaoertain number of laborers, and this number can not 
tiv diminished hj tlie proposed actloa of govemment, nor bj public 
opinion, nor bj combinations among thomflelTes. There la bi be n dl- ^ 
vlalon now amonff all these laborers of the portion of capital actnail^ 
(here present." — A. L. Perry, Pol, Econ., p. 129. 

' " The drcaUting tspital of a country is iu wage-fond. Henca If 
wo desire to calcnlate the average raoney-wagee received by each 
laborer, wo have slniply to divide the amount of this capital by Uia 
anmber of the laborioK popuUtion." — H. Fawcett, Economic Positioa 
of the Britloh Laborer, p. 130. 

* " Tht demand for tabor eonsiali of the whole eireuliUing capital of 
the eemUry, • • • • The lupply ie the vh«l« laboring poptda- 
ttffft."— J. B. MIU, Fortnightly Bo-riew, May, ISeB. 
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greaa of wealth ; but it is reasoned npon a^ at any given 
motnent a predetermined amonnt. More tJian that amount 
it ta amiuned the wages-receiving ciaGs can not possibly 
divide among them ; that amount, and no less, they can not 
bnt obtain. So that Uie smn to be divided being fixed, the 
wage* of each depend eolcly on the divisor, the number of 
partJcipantji." 

Tlie doctrine of the wage-fund has fonnd wide accept- 
ance on bfitli Bides of the Atlantic. The natural hietoiy of 
tlie notion on which it rests is not obBcnre. It grew ont 
of the condition of affairs which existed in England during 
and immediately sabeequent to tlie Napoleonic ware. Two 
tilings were then noted. First, capital had become accnmu- 
' lated in the island to such an extent that employers found no 
J (financial) difficulty in paying their laborers by the month, 
the week, or the day, instead of requiring them to await the 
fniition of their labor in the liarvested or marketed product. 
Secondly, the wagea were, in fact, generally bo low that they 
! funiislied no more tiiim n bare subsistence, while the em- 
ployment offered was so restricted that an increase in the 
number of laborers had the effect to tJirow some out of 
employment or to reduce the rate of wages for all. Out 
of tliese things the wage-fund theory was put togetlier. 
"WageH are paid out of capital, and the rate is determined 
by tlie mtio between capital and population. 

Both the facU observed were accidental, not essential. 
"Wages in England were paid out uf capital because capital 
had lioeome abundant, and employers could just us well as 
not pay tlieir lalKirers as soon as the service was rendered. 
In the nm*tod States,' at the same time, employers were 



' - The w\>nmA nf Uilii dnetriM la ihe UnlWd MstM li not to b« n- 
plalPMl Id thn mmo iri^r. It would mnm to liBTn hten Hcraptol. m f*r 
"a mtfiiImI, a\wn ilip authDrltj uf lht> Englmli fn>noml»ln, 
OirUlniT the ouDdtUana which han htvn milMl an prpvalllnif In Rni-- 
lud dnriDf tUt> pfriod whrn tho Uborrr's Babalaieiini rstne to bs 
UomUlad with fail wmicn. )ia*« M no Unix txwD known in the UdIM 
Bar* Ib« poopW hara not boaa iliat out (nun ths Uml ; tlia 
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paying their laborers larger wages, but obliging them to 
wait for the whole or a considerable part till the product 
shonld be barvested or marketed. In the United States, 
therefore, the industrial conditions were more favorable 
to the payment of wages, while in England the Jmandal 
conditions were more favorable. But it iB the industrial 
conditions wbicb deCennino the amount of wages, the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries which the laborer re- 
ceives ; the financial conditions only detennine the manner 
and time of payment, whether at once or at a future day, 
whether in money or in goods, etc. 

Again, the fact that in England, at the time this doc- 
trine sprang up, an increase of the number of laborers 



laboring cIubssb have be«n able to make and hare mode vaM acenmn- 
lalloQs. and the great bulk of wages Lave. unc« tlie first settlomont of 
tlie couDtry, been paid. Dot out of capitat, but oat of t)ie oompletod pro' 
duct when harvested or marketed. 

" The wage-fund seems to have been contddered. we know not why, a 
pillar in tlic l<'raplu of free-trade. Certainly the line drawn in the 
United Ktatea between those who hare accepted it and those who hava 
combBlcd it, or let It severely alone, appears to intimate a general 
sense of some inch relation between the doctrines. We And do liace 
of it among tho writers known as protectionista. Frofosaor Bowea 
dialinctly rcjerts it Messrs. Daniel Raymond and Peshine Smith omit 
all allneion to it, so far u we have obecrvcd. Mr. Carey, it la true, 
gave it connlonance in bia Essay on Wages ; but then Mr. Carey- 
was a free-trader in 1830. On the other hand, Profeaaors Vethake. Bas- 
com, and Perty, who take strong ground against govermnental inter- 
ference with tbe methods and courses of induatrjr, all strongly pro- 
noDlice the wage- fund tlieory- 

" Dr- Wajlsnd. whose treatise on Political Economy, though publish- 
ed in 1837, would appear (see Piefaco) to have l>eeu mainly composed 
prior to the emergence in distinct form of the wage-fund theory, fol- 
lowed Malthas in his statement of the law of wages- (Waylaad's Pot. 
Bcon.. p. 813.) Excepting Dr. Wayland. Mr. Amasa Walker la the 
only American writer on syntematic political economy, of the free- 
trade school, whom we rpmembcr as giving no connteoance to the 
wage-fund Iheorv, It can scarcely need to be said tliat we regard tho 
idea of an essential cnnDocUon between the two doctrines as wholly 
mistaken- Free-trade rose without this theory of wago*. and will sure- 
ly not &11 with il." — North-American Beview, czx., pp. 98, Si, note. 
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applying for employment involved, as it donbtlese did, a 
reduction in the rate of wages, was doe to the circumstance 
that English agriculture, in the then existing state of chemi- 
cal and meclianical knowledge, had reached the condition 
of " diminishing returns." But at tlie same time in the 
United States, the acceeeion of vast bodies of laborers was 
accompanied witli a steadily-increasing remTineration of 
labor, and States and eoonties were to l>e seen bidding 
eagerly against each other for these industrial recruits. 

That English writers should have been misled, by what 
tliey saw going on around them, into converting a generali- 
zation of insular experiences into a universal law of wages, 
is not greatly to be wondered at ; but that American writ- 
ers sliould have adopted tliis doctrine, in simple contempt 
of what they saw going on around them, is indeed sur- 
prising." 

I would rot impeach the scientific impartiality of tJiose 
who first put forward in diBtinct form this theory of wages ; 
but it may fairly be assumed ihat its progress towards 
general acceptance was not a litllo favored by the fact that 
it afforded a complete justification for the existing order of 
things respecting wages. If there was, in tmth, a definite 
fund out of which wages were paid ; if competition un- 
erringly distributed the whole of that g-im ; and if no 
more could be paid to the wages class, as a whole, without 
impairing capital, diminishing employment, and thus in 
the end injuring the laborers themselves, then surely it 
WM an easy task to answer the complaints or remoti- 



' We hare h»d » right to do better thui thiti In political e<nnoni7. In 
Ou) rnltMl BUlM. " 'ni« Am^ricAns kk Rngrllshmfn wIiom intvlli. 
gcnte \» cot IntliBldatml ftad whn«n conduct ta not controlled hj nunj 
of thp InflncncM df^rived from ItBdiiloo and Kotltoritr. wlik-h govern 
llio bpllpfp ond irtionB of Iho mollnT countrjf. from the eourm (oaM 
hy thi> Unitrd fitatri. ire mny <iftrn torrftttg itilerprtt the hmt itAfc* «» 
fiMHmt tfOlfoO»\r M ilicy i:p«d>ikll7 vAcapp. for (piod or cvU, from the 
iVinilnaKon of (he pMt."— Acldnwa of Lord Nnpler •nd Ettrlck m 
Prwddcnt of Ihe Briliih Social Sdence Awoci'i'iin, 1872. (Tmniwc- 
Uona, p. 17.) 
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etrances of the working clasBee, and to dcnioncitrate the 
futility of trades-unions and strikes an means of increasing 
wages. If an individual workman complained for himself, 
he eoTjld be answered that it was wholly a matter between 
himself and his own class. If he received more, another 
must, on that account, receive less, or none at all." If a 
workman complained on account of his class, he could be 
told, in the language of Prof. Peny, tliat " there is no use 
in arguing against any one of tlio four fundamental mlee 
of aritlimetic. The question of wages is a question of 
division. It is complained tliat tlie quotient is too small. 
Well, then, how many ways are there to make a quotient 
larger i Two ways. Enlarge yonr dividend, the divisor 
remaining the same, and the quotient will be larger ; 
lessen your divisor, tlie dividend remaining the same, and 
the quotient will be larger." (PoL Ecoa., p. 123.) 

A most comfortable doctrine surely,' and one which 
made it a positive pleasure to conduct a quarterly review 
in times when the laboring classes were discontented or 
mntinons. If the workman would not give np when told 
to enlarge his dividend, he was struck dumb on being in- 
formed that his only alternative was to lessen his divisor. 
The divisor aforesaid being fiesh and blood, with certain 



' " If law or opinion HQcceeds in filing wages above this rale, aome 
labnroreart.'ki'plont olemplovtncnt."— J. 8. Mil], Pol. Econ., i. 432. 

' The writer Las l)een nharply criticised lor linving saiJ in a public 
addrpBs at Amherat College, in 1874, tliat " by the wnge-fuad theory, 
wluitcver is in WHgen, U right." This has been referred to as an in- 
Btance of misrepresenting an opponent's position, the more easily to 
refute him. 1 confesB myself so dall of opprehensioD as now. not- 
•rltbntanding the effect of this eastigation in sharpening my wits, to be 
unable U> understand wherein my proposition is objectionable, even on 
the ground of my critics. If the wage-fond comprises all that can be 
l>ajd in wages ; If that fund la unfailingly distributed by competition ; 
it farther to increase wages would Ite to trench on capital, and thus di- 
minish future employment, and thos work permanent injury to the 
lalMring claases, tngether with the rest of the commanily, why Is It 
not rigAi that the employer Bhould pay jnet aach wages as bo doeiT 
Wliy would it not be wrong were he to pay more T 
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attAchmetits to home and life, and with a viiriet^ of incon- 
venient affections, was not to be lesseoed bo easily. If the 
workman tiirasd hira from words to blowg, and went out 
" on strike " with a view to better bis condition, it was 
I regarded as the act of an irrational animal whose in- 
I 6tiiicts,mifortunately,werenotpolitieo-ecoDomicBl. Strikes 
could not increaoe the wage-fund ; strikes did not diminish 
the number of applicants for employment ; therefore, it 
was plain as a pikestaff tliat strikes could not raise wages. 

Now, it may seem wanton to break such a pretty toy as 
this ; but tlie fact is that the wage-fund theory is demon- 
strably faJoe, contrary alike to the reason of the case and 
to the comw) of history. 

Ist. As has been shown in a former chapter, wages are 
really paid out of current production, and not out of capi- 
tal, as the wage-fund theory assumes. 

(ffl) Granting, for the moment, that wages are wholly 
advanced oxA oi capital to supply the immediate necessities 
of the laborer, I have, I think, abundantly proved that 
tiie two questions, whether lalwr shall be employed at all, 
and, secondly, what wages shall be paid to laborers if em- 
ployed, are decided by reference to production and not 
to capital. Il is the prospect of a profit in production 
which determines tlie employer to hire laborers ; it is the 
ftiiticipitted value of the product which determines how 
mncli lie can pay them. The product, then, and not capi- 
tal, furnishes at once tlie motive to employment and tlie 
measure of wages. If this be so, the whole wage-fund 
theory falls, for it is built on the assumption Uiat capital 
fumialies the measure of wages ; tlmt the wage-fund is no 
larger because capital is no lai^r,' and that the only way to 



' " It thua appearfl that If popuUiloD InrroKmH wiltiout %.aj IncrMM 
of apital,wBgM h\\; ^aA llial Ifraiiital Inc r«<MeR wllliuiit mji tDcniua 
of popaUtlnn, wk^do rlao. It 1b cvlitiint. also, that if both ineiMwe, 
but one batvr than the otlivr, the pDmI will bo the aamo m It Iho one 
had not tacTMiaad at all, and tbo othor h^d made an [ncrnawt oqnal M 
<b» 4Ut«r«iic«."— JaioM Hill. Pot. Eron., p. 49. 
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increase the a^regate araonnt which can be paid in wages 
JB to increase capital. 

(J) But aa matter of fact, wag;e8 are not wholly ad- 
vanced by capital, but are paid out of the product of the 
labor for wliicli wages are due, aa has been sliown in the 
preceding chapter. This alone, which is indieputable, in- 
validates the theory we are considering, 

2d. But tliere ie more and worse to be said against the 
wage-fund. It will be noted that by every statement of 
this doctrine which we have quoted, the amount that can 
be paid in wages is taken as fixed irrespective of tlie num- ' 
her and quality of laborers seeking employment. If, then, 
the laborers be few, wages will be high ; if they be many, 
wages will be low, for the number of laborers is taken as 
the divisor of a predetermined dividend. Let us consider 
this. 

(a) This assnmption disregards all those elements, 
brought out to view in Chapter III,, which go to make 
up the efBc-iency of the laborer. Thus, granted a certain 
store of proviBions, of tools, and of materials for produc- 
tion, BufHcient, say, for 1000 laborers, those who hold the 
wage-fund assert that the same rate of wages (meaning 
thereby the actual amounts of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries received by the laborer) would prevail whether 
those 1000 laborers Iw Englishmen or East-Indians ; or, if 
Englishmen, whether they be, as a body, drunken, ignorant, 
wasteful and indolent, or poBseesed of all the economical 
virtues. ITltimately, it is held, the former state of things 
would reduce capital, and hence reduce wages ; but, in the 
exact present, the rate of wages is fixed by the ratio be- 
tween the predetermined wage-fund and the number of 
laborers applying for employment, and employers can and 
will pay the rate so fixed. 

On the contrary, is it not true that the present economi- 
cal quality of the laborers, as a whole, is an element in as- 
certaining the aggregate amount that can now be paid in 
wages ; that as wages are paid out of the product, and as 
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the prodttet will be greater or emaller by reason of tho 
workman's sobriety, industry, and intelligence, or hia want 
of those qualities, so wages may and should be higher or 
lower accordingly V 

(b) But, again, since wages are paid out of and measured 
by the product of induBtrj% and since productive power 
may be increased by the invention of machinery, the dis- 
covery of arts, and the improvement of processes, without 
any immediate increase of capital, ought it not to be possi- 
ble that wages should be enhanced by such causes, popula- 
tion and capital being assumed, for purposes of argument, 
to stand still J Now, the wage-fund advocate eoueedes 
that such inventions and improvements will increase capital, 
I and hence become the reason for an advance in a more or 
\ leas distant future ; but only as they first increase capital 
^ can they increase tlie wage-fmid. 
Let us discuss this point. 

We will take a community having a cspital represented 
by 100,OijO, a population represented by 1000, and an an- 
nual product represented by 10,000, of which labor receives 
7000. Let it be supposed that the productive power of 
this community is increased at once 10 per cent by im- 
provements in tools, implements, and machinery through 
all tlie departments of its industry. The new machinery 
is brought into use. The capital of the community has 
not been thereby iiicreasod ; on the contraiy, all such in- 
ventions involve a temporaiy diminution of capital. The 
old machineiy becomes oseless, while a portion of tho 
previously-circulating capii^ has to be taken for the new. 



' The view hero taken of the rcl>tion of the UtoreT'ii effideney lA 
I Ua waget BobBtantUllj coinddM with that pivseiitvd b; Ptof. Stanlpj 
Jevoiu in hii Theory of Political Econmny. pp. 2.^&-S69. Bad by Prof. 
Bearn. of Melbourne, In hla Plutoln^. Mr, JoTons ■tylea hln own 
vlew« '■ aomeirhat heretical." Mr. J. L. Hbadwnll, wrltlnjt In thn " In- 
dependent Bectlou " of th« WnatinlnBler Review (Janaary, 1872), ait- 
<^ (he rffldancj of labor" •• one great catuw (or tlie variatlong of 
le of poptUallon or of capltaL 
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The capital, whether we consider the aggregate capital or 
circulating capital onlj, being certainly no larger, wages 
can not at present, the wage-fund advocate declaree, be in- 
creased, although the productive power of the community 
ifl greater, by 10 per cent, from the moment the new ma- 
ehinery beginu to move. The product is now 11,000 ; but 
as capital is now something less than 100,000, wages must 
even be something less than before. The additional 1000 
of product will therefore go to the share of capital, although 
there is less- capital tlian before. And it is only as the 
capitalists, in their uncontrolled discretion, decide to save 
tliis addition to their income, or a portion of it, for future 
reproductive investment, instead of spending it upon their 
own pleasure, that capital will be increased, and, with that 
increase, increase of wages be realized. 

Now, to tlie contrary, I hold that the moment the aggre- 
gate product of labor and capital is increased by inventions, 
which are a clear gain of power for the benefit of all,' tliat 
moment a sufficient economical reason exists for an ad- 
vance of wages in some degree corresponding. In the 
case supposed, the share of the laborers in the 1000 gained 
might be found to be 700, or it might be but 6fi0, or it 
might rise to 710. 

{c) But the most signal fallacy of the wage-fund doctrine 
remains to be noted. Waiving now all consideration of 
the economical quality of the laborers in any given com- 
munity, and of the possible gain in production through 
improvements and inventions, irrespective of any increase 
of capital, let us inqnire what foundation there is for the 
a8Sim:iptdon that an increase in the number of laborers in- 
volves a proportionate reduction In the amount of wages 
going to each. 

Let us take, first, a community which has not reached 
the con(Ution of " diminishing retnms." The number of 



' I omit pnrpoBolf &11 con^deration of tho limited mtmopolj of in- 
ventioDfl cfeat^ bjr law for the encoimgement of Lngenaitj. 
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Mfffnfn Mtt^ Uk*it% m Wf, let the amoant of capital 
ii0*/mutu\iiUA \/H rtt\pnsmit%X^ \jj Vf^ki. Bj the wage-fund 
tlM'//f/ a /^?rUirj mUi of annual warren will result from the 
f%i\t9 itidwirtrft i\it:mi ']uarjtftieii. Sow let us Mippoae that 
twenty a/l/ljti//nal \sL\>fpnir% arrive^ bringing with them 
ifttpital i^v/, ^i'his ratio \ti!twe(in capital and population 
nrtntkUtH thi; Mirfiis an U^fore, and by the wage-fond tlieory 
no in^'rifttiM) of wag<;M ^:an renult. Upon our principles, 
IfowifVi^r, an ln/;ri;aiM5 of wage« may result^ becaoBe an in- 
rri'ftiMf of pnitf|iu;tion will ^icrmr. 120 laborers with 
<*apiUl l*20/x, (san and will produce more^ per man^ 
in a i7otnnitinity which lian not reached the con- 
dition of ** diminishing retuniH" tlian 100 laborers with 
mplftil lOOrt. A more effwitive co-operation will become 
|Hixnilih% ii niintiUtr milHliviHion of labor will result, and 
ilui grffiUir hiliorifig fon^e of the community will enable 
iiinni to undortiiku highly-remunerative enterprises to 
whirii ilu^lr nunilMim were ])roviouHly inadequate. In tlie 
nanio way, it might l)0 that in this same community 150 
labuntrM with (•iipitiil 150a would produce more, per man, 
than tho PJO lulMin^rH ; and that 200 laborers only equally 
oMtlowtnl miglit pnNlu(H) in a higher degree, jE>^r capita^ 
than liM). ThoriMidrr is n»fi»rrtHl to Chapter V. for a fuller 
dlwMiHMtoii of tlio induHtrial ]H>Hsibilities of such a commu- 
nity. Now, through all thin. It i«* to l)o noted that our 
rt»»nlta am tlinvtly in (Hintradiction of the wage-fund 
thiHirVi wliioh auM^rta that wages are determined by the 
mlio Ih'Iwoou tmpital and (H^pulation. 

Now, if thoft* in 8Uoh ]H>wor in a««K*iation and in the 
miUliviHion ot cmployn\ont8 that the product nuiy lie 
l«rgi*lv ium^MHl although the impitaU \yoT man, remains 
tho Kuni\ tho r\*ador will Si»«mt»ly question that tho opera- 
tion o? tlu*!*!* oau8R\< unght sutluv to kivp the y vr <>[y>jV<i 
|»rvHl\iot i^HHl, though tho i^apitnK |kt man, should fall off 
i^Mnowh:«t, Yot thiji n>sult, again, would be in ot^:itnidio- 
luxn i\f tho wagt^fund theory. Indei\i« it i# quite ivn^viv- 
alJo that a c\uuudcraUe number of Libon»« might be 
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added to a community without bringing with them any 
capital at all, yet the per capita product be actually iu- 
ereaeed thereby. It is in^ght into this condition of pro- 
duction tliat gives motive to the exertions put fortli by 
almost every Western and Southern State, and almost 
every "Western and Southern county, to attract immigra- 
tion. Capital they want, and they would much prefer 
immigrants with capital ; but tliey want immigrants any- 
how. These communities are not acting foolishly. They 
are not calling iu additional laborers to divide with them a 
predetermined product. They know perfectly well that 
the product will increase as the producers increase, and 
that, in their aituation, the product will increase faster 
tlian the producers; and therefore that each producer may 
have more, and not less, by reason of the arrival of immi- 
grants. 

Laborers have come to us from every part of the world, 
and constantly has tlie existing body of lahorers been 
benefited by the aeeeBsions. Some of these laborers have 
brought with thera small amounts of capital, and have 
been all the moro welcome on that account. But, however 
they have come, were it with but a bmidio on a stick, 
there has been room and work enough for all. Labor has 
had its periods of distress ; but these have been due to 
the interference of government with industry, to false 
correnciee, to extravagant speculation, or to other causes, 
hut not to any real excess of labor. 

In contradiction, then, of the view that wages are uni- 
versally determined by the ratio between capital and pop- 
ulation, wo see that in countries which have not reached 
the condition of " diminishing returns," the per-capUa 
product may be largely increased while the amount of 
capital, per man, remains the same, and that it may even 
be increased, though, of course, not io the same propor- 
tion, whilo the amount of capital, per man, Is actually re- 
duced by the accession of new bodies of laborers destitute 
of accomolationB. 



in 
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Bnt snppose now that the condition of "dimuiiS 
ing rotume" 1b reached ; that tlic acoeseions to population 
have coutiaiied uatil all the eligible land ie, tahen Dp, and 
the first course of aimple improvements made. If further 
acccBBions are made, we may then expect to see the wages 
of labor fall, not becaose there is a greater number to divide 
among them a predetermined dividend, but bccaDBe the 
I ftnnuul product is nut increased proportionally to the in- 
I create of labor. Nature fails to respond to fresh applica- 
tiona with ita former genero&itj. Under this condition, 
five men now produce, as they always must produce, more 
tJian four, but not one fourth as much more. The five 
inoet, tlierefore, submit to receive each less than the four 
had received, that if, the wages of labor must fall. They 
fall becauso production has sustained a check, through the 
'limitations of natural agents. 

But tliis process of reduction in wages may, and gene- 
rally will, proceed slowly, first, because for a long time 
the labor of the new-comer, while it will not be quite as 
productive as was that of the community upon the average 
previous to his arrival, will yet not fall far short of it, 
nature giving long warning against an undue increase of 
population, and having great patience with men ; and, 
, Bocondly, bocAuse the limits of production arc being con- 
, itontly pushed backward by the discovery of new re- 
; ponrces, by increased economy of labor, by improvements 
of method, by the application of distinctly new arts, by 
the invention of machinery, and by the utilization of 
waBtc. But through all these the tendency now is to 
" diminisliing rettims," and hence to lower wages. 

Under these conditions, llien, is the wage-fund theory 
true t We answer with confidence that Mm theory can 
newr he Ime, for it oxclndos altogether the contribution 
I which the new-comer, tlio additional laborer, mokes to 
s production of the commnnity in which he is so nn- 
Welcome an arrival. The vrage-fnnd doctrine regards him 
u a ]>are addition to the divisor, without recognizing tho 
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fact that hie labor must also add Bomething to tho divi- 
dend. He no longer contributes more, far more to pro- 
duction than the cost of his own subsistence, as in an ad- 
vancing state of industry, before natural agents are fully 
occupied and employed. He no longer contributes as 
much as he requires. But he still contributes something, 
and that something, however small it may be, helps to 
swell the amount that can be paid in wages.' 

' See the remarks by Prol Senior on the posBibilitieB of Engliah 
agricultore, quoted on p. 97. 
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IBS FBOBLBU 07 DlffTEIBCTION t OOUPEnmOS : TEE DIFFU- 

aos theo&t: thk econouioai. hasuontb8. 

Hatino discuBsed mnch at length certain principles in 
the productton of wealth, in that conaection ehowing the 
falsity of the enrrent doctrine of a wages-fuud, we come 
now to the problem of distribution, wherein we may look 
to find the trne philosophy of wages, 

But is there a problem of distribntion 1 Can there be 
a philosophy of wages} Certainly if we exclude the qaea- 
tion of rent, the orthodox* economists have scarcely rec- 
ognized a problem of distributioQ, and were it not for the 
epace taken for refuting the opinione of heretical writers, 
what the text books have to say on the subject of wages 
would be very little. How, indeed, can there be a philoso- 
phy of wages, when the doctrine of a wages-fund prevails I 
If the question of wages is simply a question in long-divis- 
ion, what need to take much space to illustrate the opera- 
tions of " one of the four fundamental rules of arithmetic." ' 
Population being given, there is no philosophy of wages. 
The whole question of the well-being of the laboring-class 
is, then, reduced to a question of population. Here phil- 
osophy becomes possible ; but the question of population 
does not belong in the department of distribution at all. 

■ " L'6ct>aam\e polltlqae quo J'tppelleralj volontiera orltiodoie. . . 
MinbUll £tr« dfiflDitlvsmeikt oomtltD^e, Comme I'^liM d* Rome, ell« 
anJt MD Credo." — B. de lAveleje, Rerae des Deal Mondai, 3alj 15 
WB. » See p. 1*8. 
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Bnt even tlie wage-fund doctrine aside, the economiats 
of the Manchester School have not been dispoGed to regard 
the problem of diatrlbation, the question of rent excepted, 
as oae of mucb urgency or difficulty. They have been of 
the opinion expressed by Chevalier, thirty-five years ago, 
that this department of political economy is inferior in 
interest and importance to that of prodnctiou.' This has 
not been from a difiposition to disregard the efi'ect^ ou 
human happiness, and the strength and stability of the 
state, wrought by a good or an ill distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry ; but from a belief in the absolute suQi- 
ciency of economical forces, in a state of industrial free- 
dom, to ditiiiee all hardens and all beuetits alike, to the 
highest advantage of the industrial community. Laissez 
faire: let thesepiiuciples work nnhindered, has hence come 
to contain pretty much the whole theory of distributioD aa 
held by the writers of this school. To such it can only be 
a matter of curious intei-est, so far as they are concerned 
as political economists, what are the facia of the distribu- 
tion of wealth at any given time, or what the moral and 
social condition of any single class of the community. If 
things are wrong, they need only to be let to work them- 
selves right, under the impulsion of purely economical 
forces ; and such forces are constantly operating for the 
redress of grievances, and the repair of inequalities. If 
aught is wrong at present, it is simply because the free 
play of economic forces has been hindered by arbitrary 
enactment, or illegal violence in the past : the one thing 
required to bring about industrial relief is industrial free- 
dom. So completely aatisBcd are the writers of this school 

■ " CertM. 1e parU^ del pntdaiU du travtil e«t Aignt de loata U 
•oUlatade de qaJeoiitjuo k da riutolligeDu el du cosur. Cepeodkot, 
»ff« Ml m^nt urgtnU li iiteuitr, *t pratigusmenl elU §rra bUn (twhm 
*mAarrau<tTil« ijos oello d« rBoeralMmeiit h»rroontqDa et r^guller da 
U production." — TrulilAma dlHonrs d'Ourartare da coon do I'uinfe, 
U41-3. 
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with the enfficiency of the force they invoke to secure a 
right diBtribntion, that they refnse to make political free- 
dom a condition/ necessary or even important, for the 
enccesfiful operation of that force. The question of wages 
is no different in the United States from what it is in 
KuBBia, by reason of differences in the politicai institntiona 
of those conntries. It differs nothing in Aiietria from 
what it is ia Prussia, by reason of the wide difference in 
popular intelligence existing between those countries. 
The ballot can do nothing to eDhauce wages : social oppor- 
tunities can do nothing, except as they operate in restraint 
of population; sympathy and respect for labor can do 
nothing. The economical force is all-sufficient, granted 
only a state of indoatrial freedom. 

COMPETrriOIT. 

Competition it is, and competition alone, to which the 
economist looks to accomplish the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry. Competition expresses the desire and 
the effort of the buyer to buy as cheaply, and of the Beller to 
sell as dearly ; of the one to give as little, and of the other 
to get as much, aa be can; and inasmuch as every man ia 
at once ^ buyer and seller, we say he gives as little and gets 
8S much as tlie existing conditions of industry allow. 
Competition involves, therefore, we see, a free, easy and 

' Ijet me not seem, by omlaalon, to do injueiice. Many ot the 
irriterB of thin Bchool Lave recng'DiT.ed, Id tbe fullest muitier. nM only 
the morel itnd aocisl, bnt also tbe IndQiitrial, advnntag-es nf educatloil 
and political freedom, In Increasing tbe prod active power □( the work- 
man ; bnt for the dlatribotlon of wealtb, they hold atrirtly economical 
fonea to be Bnfflcleat. 

' No man can bay anything, unless at the same time, lie aelln 
■omelhiDg: else he does not bay tbe thing he gets; it is given to bim. 
When a roan buys a, ponnd of meat he sella a ehilling, more or leaa. 
Tbe bntcher may say, 1 will tend home the meat now, and run m^j 
band in tbe shilling at the end of tbe week, or of the month ; bnt tbe 
eredlt given does not alter tbe substaotlal relations of the putiei 1o 
tbeti 
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sure resort to the beet market, whatever be the thing that 
is to be bonght or sold. 

If competition be perfect, no question can be made of 
ita result in an equable division of all burdens sod diffu- 
sioQ of all benefits throughout the indoatrial society. 
Let us consider the laborers and the emplojers of labor in 
a state of active competition. Each laborer will sell bii 
labor at the highest price which any employer can a&brd 
to give, since the employers are in competition among 
themaclvcs for labor. Each employer will get his labor at 
the lowest price at which any laborer* can afford to sell 
it, since the laborers are in competition among themselves 
for employment. The lowest price at which any laborer 
will sell his labor is thus the highest price which any 
employer can afford to pay. If we suppose the rate of 
wages to any single laborer to be reduced, be it ever so lit- 
tle, below the highest price which any employer can afford 
to pay, the competition among employers for the extra 
profit thus offered will speedily reduce that margin to the 
minimum. If again we suppose the wages obtained by a 
single laborer to be above the average of his class, the 
resort of his fellows to that better market ' will instantly 
afford his individual employer all the labor he requires 
at the usual rate. So much for the reduction or cIcvatioQ 
of the wagf3B of a single laborer below or above the stand- 
ard ; but if we suppose that standard to bo lowered, and 
the wages of the whole body of laborers to be reduced, we 
shall then iind a like satisfactory result wrought out in 
one of two ways; either the employers, getting their 
labor for less, will sell their products at correapondingly 
reduced prices, and the laborers will thus, aa consum- 

' W« bere uiam« the liid<utri>l qaftHtjr of all l«boTera to b» tlia 
MBWi, and all cmpto/ar* to tUnd oa tbe Mme footing m trgarda bafl< 
B«M oapacitj and crodlt. 

' " Btdtj iMDe of compatlciMi Is called a market."--F. W, N«w 
MU, LoetnTM OD Pol. Eooii., p. & 
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*ei8,' make good their comioal loee as producers, or, if pricea 
be maintaioed, the eohaDced profit thns afiorded on each 
poand, bushel or yard of the prodnct will incite each 
individual employer to produce all he can, and for ttuB 
pnrpoBe to employ all the labor he can ; and employers 
will thtis be bronght to bid against each other until the 
margin of extra profit wholly disappears, and the lowest 
price at which any laborer will Bell hia labor will tboa 
again become the highest which any employer can afford 
to pay. On the other hand, if we sappose the standard of 
wages to be raised and the body of laborers to receive a 
larger compensation, then it will follow from the action 
of competition, that either prices will be raised corre- 
q>ondingly and the laborers lose as consumers what they 
have nominally gained as producers, or, prices remaining 
the same, the employers will find their profits trenched 
npon, and this, diminishing the motive to production, will 
diminish the employment offered, which will indace com- 
petition among tlie workmen for employment, which will 
restore the standard of wages. 

The above account will hold good of laborers and em- 
ployers found in the same locality and engaged in 
the same occupation. Bat if we assume laborers and 
employers to be dispersed among different localities and 
occupations, precisely the same result would, in a con- 
dition of absolute competition, be effected without loss 
and without delay. Laborers would seek employers or 
employers laborers, with perfect facility, across the divid- 
ing lines, whether territorial or industrial. All inequal- 
ities of condition would thus be immediately reduced. 
The effort of each to get the most possible for himself 

' " For thli clua (the prolfUlres) m for all, tho operation of com- 
petition Is two-fold. They feel It both aa bayera, aod as aellen of 
•ervleeB."— Baitiat, "BarmoDlM of Pol Econ.," p. 280. Doabtleoa) 
bnt do thej feel U eqnallj, in their tiro capacities ? For what Piol^ 
Oalnet nJla "the ezceMiTetrictloii" of letftU trade, aee p. 313-S. 
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wonld Bimply result, with equal BtreDgth and opportum- 
ties, in giving the eame to alL 

By the operation of the aame principle, any harden— 
say, s tax — imposed arbitrarily upon any clssa, whether 
of persons, of industrial processes, or of prodnets, is distri- 
bated equally over the whole community. That bnrden, 
wherever first imposed, becomes an element in dotermin* 
ing the actual net advantage enjoyed in their place by 
the class of person?, upon whom, or upon whose proeeBses, 
or upon whose products, the bnrden is laid. The dimi> 
nntion thus effected in their Bnbstantial remuneration, 
will either canse their products to rise in price, while the 
eame qnantity is produced by the same number of laborers 
(which may be the case if the products are of prime 
importance or necessity) ; or laborers and employers will 
leave these avocations until the pricea of their products, 
thus diminished in qnantity, are raised by scarcity to a 
point which will afford wages to laborers and profits to em- 
ployers equivalent, after full account be had of the excep- 
tional bnrden, to those enjoyed in other departments of 
production. This is the reasoning of those who hold the 
diffusion theory of taxation. 

Such is the operation of unhindered competition, 
achieving a beneficent distribution of the products of 
iudnstry, equalizing all burdens and all benefits through- 
out Uie industrial community. These are the Economical 
Ilnrmonies celebrated by Bastiat. Of course no one ever 
Eopposod that competition was perfect in any place, or in 
any department of human activity; bnt the political 
economists of the Manchester School have felt themselves 
at liberty to treat the questions of distribution precisely 
as if competition were perfect, regarding the failures as eo 
far exceptional as not to impair the substantial validity 
of practical conciusions based on the assumption of nni* 
Tenal oompetidon. Oar further conrw will lead na to 
iDvestigRte thii aasumption of a competition ao genenl 
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Mt the eiceptione thereto may for practical pnrpoBes be 
disregarded ; and if we find the exceptions numerous and 
important, to inquire how far the coiiehisions based on 
competition alone require modification to meet the condi- 
tions disclosed. — But first, of a term just used. What ia 
TnK Mahohester School of PoLmcAL Economy ? 

It is usually spoken of as the school of Free Traders ; • 
but this, in my estimation, does not present the real char- 
acteristic of the class of writers included by the terra. 
There were Fi-ee-traders before Manchester ; there are 
Free-traders who are not of Manchester. 

I should rather define the Manchester school to consist 
of those free traders who carry into the department of 
Distribution, that asanmption of the economical sufficiency 
of competition which the whole body of free-traders accept 
when dealing with the questions of Eicliange ; who fail to 
recognize any differences between services and commodities, 
between men and merchandise, which require them to modi- 
fy their doctrine of laissez faire, looking on a Manchester 
spinner as possessing the same mobility economically, as 
being under the same complete subjection to the impulses of 
pecuniary Interest, as a bale of Manchester cottons on the 
wharf, free to go to India or Iceland as the difference of a 
penny in the price ofiered may determine; free-traders, 
who, to come down to single practical questions, object to 
laws against truck' as an interference with the freedom 
of contract ; who oppose exceptional legislation respecting ' 
the employment of women under ground in mines and at 



' Lepolatdedfp&rtdes EBlhedBr'SDdklUte& eat eDliSrement different 
de oelui des EcoDomlstes orthodoteB, qu'ila deslgnent roub Is onm ds 
M&DcliEater-thum, oa leela de Sfannhuter, p&rce que e'eal ea eSet, 
reeale dti litre* ichangitttt qui a sipos£ avea plaa de logique In dog- 
mefl da Orido kndea." — Laveleje. — Bevue dea Doqx Hondea. 15 
J0I7, 1875, 

* 8«e thia tenn deflned and truck pncUeea desciibed, pp. 824-42. 

■ Fai*Mtt. BpeechM, p. ISO. 
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fiictory labor dnring pregnancy and for the period inif 
uediHtely Euccecding confinemeDt, on the ground that Buch 
matteis ehoiild be regulated by the interest of ihe parties 
thereto ; who, while perhaps approving, on social consid- 
erations, laws regulating the employment of children in 
mince and &Gtories,i yet deny that such regulations 
liave any economical justification, holding that self-interest 
is here, again, a sufQcient gnide; who object to laws oi 
compulsory rules respecting apprenticeship, or admission 
to the professions, to the governmental regulation or in- 
spection of tndnstrial operations, and to any and all acts of 
the state directed to tiio promotion of prndence and frn- 
gaiity on the part of tlie working clasees. It was to the 
eft'ects of snch teaching that Prof. Cairncs referred when he 
aaid : " Idiasez faire, freedom of contract, and phrases of 
like import, have of lato become somewhat of bugbears, 
with a large nnmber of people. It ia enough to mention 
them to discredit by anticipation the most useful practical 
scheme." ■ 

But it may be here asked, are not tlte Manchester econ- 
omists merely more consistent and thorough than those who 
Btop short in their advocacy of freedom from legal restraints 
when they leave the department of exchange ; does it not 
amonut to this, that the Manchcsterians slick to their 
principles, while others do not t It ia to be in a position to 
meet this question that I have stated tlio theory of com- 
petition so much at length ; and I now answer, no ques- 
tion of principle is involved, but only a question of fact. N 
onewill deny that if competition be perfect, a right distri 
bntion will he effected by its agency, but on Ilie other hand 
no one can claim that any such assurance e^iiets if com- 
petition he seriously impaired. If laborers and employers 



• The Factor; Act of 1M4 w» passed Bgainst the oppoailUm of 
the nu^aritj of Englisk veonomUita In Puliuneiit and oat. 

* Ean;* In Pol. Eoon, p. 231. 
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do not in fact,' whatever the cau6e,reGort to the best market, 
then injuries maybe inflicted on labor or on capital, and 
noecoDOQiical principle whatever will operate to secure 
redress. The entii'e juBtiiication for laieeez faire is found 
in an aBBtimed sufficiency of the individual motive-force to 
reach the beet market. With immobility, total or partial, 
there is no certainty, or probability, of an equalization 
of burdenB and benefits, or of the propagation, without 
delay or loss, of any economical impnlae whatever. 

Competition, to have the beneficent effects which have 
been ascribed to it, must be all-porvading and unremitting ; 
like the pressure of the atmosphere of which we are happily 
unoonscioUB because it is all the while ei^nal within and 
without ns, above and below ns. Were that pressure to be 
made nneqnal. its effects would instantly become crosbing 
and destructive. So it is with competition ; when it becomes 
nnequal, when the ability of one indnstrial class to respond 
to the impulses of self-interest is seriously reduced by igno- 
rance, poverty, or whatever cause, while the classes with 
which it is to divide the product of industry, are active, 
alert, mobile in a high degree, the most miscbievons 
effects may be experienced. 

Free traders, therefore, who decline to carry the rule of 
Isissez faire into the department of distribution, are not 
dodging their principles. They deny that the condition . 
which alone jnstities that rule, exists in this department, 
"With respect to merchandise, destitute alike of sympa- 
thies and antipathies, competition is so far perfect that 
it may be reasoned npon as if no obstruction to exchange 
existed. The one additional penny of profit will send the 
bale of goods east or west, nortli or south, to kinsman or 
to stranger, to black man or white, with absolute indiffer- 
ence. But with that strange bundle of " apatliies, sympa- 
thies and antipathies'" called man, bound by manifold 

■ The niobiliif of labor forms the laldect of Qiftp. XL 

■ CliuleB Lajob— EaeajB of EUb. 
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•troDg attachments to place and scene, to home andfrieotllj 
weighted with dait; burdene, almost or quite to the limit 
of his strength, beset with reasonable and with sapereti- 
tiona fears, a prompt resort to the best market must eo 
evidently be a matter of ffec&t uncertain^, that no econo- 
mist can justly be accused of abaudoning his principles 
who rofnscs to trust wholly to the individual impulse for 
the right distribution of the products of industry. The 
question of a compotttioo sufBcient or insuJBcient to this 
end, is a question of fact. And it is important to be borne 
in mind that the obstmctione to competition which defeat a 
right diatribntion, are not physical merely, or mainly, but 
moral ; ignorance, superstition, timidity, procrastination, 
mental inertia, love of country, love of home, love of 
friends. So much for the obstruetiona to competition, 
on the side of the working classes. But it is equally impor- 
tant to note that a further effect prt^jndicial to them may 
be produced by the greed of employers counteracting a 
true regard for their own seif-intereat. The theory of 
competition assumes that the employer in seeking his own 
interests will become the conservator of the interests of 
the laborer, there being a true harmony of interests be- 
tween them. This may be so, as Prof. Caimea has noted, 
with interests as they really exist, and as they would be 
Been by an enlightened eye. Bat it does not follow that 
the employer's interest, as ho may regard it, coincides with 
the interests of thoae dependent on him for employment. 
*' This chasm in the argument of the laissez faire school 
has never been bridged. The advocates of the doctrine 
abut their eyes and leap over it" ' 



Bnt here we have to meet the further qneetions : grant- 
dig that competition is in fact impaired to sn exten' 

• BwTi fn PoL EooiL, p. M8. 
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wbich allows serioue and lamentable injury to result in the 
distribution of the products of industry, from the inability 
of persoDB and classes to resort to their best market, is it 
the part of the legislator or of the economist to do or to 
epeak otherwise than as if competition were perfect ? Are 
we not to accept competition, Ba it is, for what it can now 
do; and wait for the action of economical forces in gnidu- 
ally perfecting it i Does not the existence of competition, 
however much impaired, eetablish a steady tendency which 
oust sooner or later wear out the obstructions which are 
admitted to beset the resort to the best market, on the part 
of no anronsiderahle portion of the induatrial community? 
And meanwhile, to repeat, should we argue or act other- 
wise than as if competition were complete 1 
To these questions I have to answer as follows : 
1. The reader is referred to what has been said in Chap- 
ter IV. on the degradation of labor : the breaking down of 
the laboring population through industrial distress and dia- 
flsler. It was there sought to be sliown, that if the blow, 
in its suddenness or its severity, bears more than a certain 
ratio to tlie power of resistance, the chances are many, 
hnman nature being what it is, that the wages class will 
succumb, that ia, that they will accept the harder terms 
imposed npon them ; and, on the one band, through a lees 
ample or nourishing diet and meaner conditions, and on 
the other, through a loss of self-respect and jterhaps the 
contracting of distinctly bad habits, they will become 
unahlo to render the same amount and quality of service 
AS before. This result being reached, not only is there 
not a tendency in any economical forces to repair the 
mischief, but even the occurrence of better times and new 
opportunities, if brought about from the outside (as for 
example, by the discovery of new resources in nature, or 
new powers in art), would not serve to restore the shattered 
industnal manhood. 

3. Such disasters aside, the tendency of purely econom- 
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icftl forces is coatinuallj to aggrav^ate the dieadvautagea 
from which any person or class may Buffer, The i&ct ot 
being worsted in one conflict is an ill preparative for 
another encounter. Every gain which one party makes 
at the expense of another, furnishes the sinews of war for 
further aggressions ; every loss which one person or claea 
of persons suBtains in tlie competitions of industry, weak- 
ens the capability for fnture resistance. This principle 
applies with iucrcafiing force as men sink in the industrial 
scale. Emphatically is it true that the enrse of the poor 
is tlieir poverty. Cheated in quantity, quality and price ' 
in whatever they purchase, they are notoriously unablo 
to get as much, proportionally, for their little, as the rich 
for their larger means. Economically speaking, this 
must ever remain true, and operate with increasing power 
Moral forces may indeed enter to restore the equiUbrinm ; 
the liberality of nature may afford to the weaker class a 
margin sufficient for them to long maintain themselves; 
the discovery of new arts and new resources may open np 
fresh opportunities for retrieving loss; but, through all, it 
cannot be controverted that the tendency of purely eco- 
nomical forces is to widen the diflerences existing in the 
constitntion of industrial society, and to subject any and 
every person and class of persons who may, from any 
cause, be at disadvantage in respect to selling his or their 
service or product, to a constantly increasing burden. 

3. Progress toward freedom is not necessarily accom- 
plished by indiscriminately throwing off restraints, 
either in the political or the industrial ^ body. True, men 



' Count Ramford'a Esaaja coouln mach )Qt«ni*t)ng niMter la 
Illurtntloo ot tlie losaea which the irorkiog cluBce aaficr In ihc iii- 
neitlc uae nl what tbej Lave pDrchased, from the want ot aimple knd 
•l«meDtaf7 apparatua Cor cooking, Moring. otc 

* ThiiB. I caimut hmllala to araent to ibe opinion of M. Bajr, thai 
the breaking Jowo of all ibn Iiateraltlmi in Paris, after the Reroladon 
tt 1B80, and iJie sadden ruah. wUlioat order or dbcratlon, of a loob oC 
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only learn to swim b; going into the water ; only make 
tlteir eyes of ose by going into the light ; bat, uut of 
regard to human weakness, exposure to eitiier element 
ehould be conducted with meaaure, and in order. While 
progress toward freedom is to be made by the removal of 
iudustrial reatrictione, it doee not fullow that the removal 
uf any speciiie restriction at any given time, conduces to 
ouch progress. The restriction may bo, in the situation 
existing, correspondent to an infirmity which cannot so 
summarily be done away. A crutch operates by restraint 
only ; but it is a restraint which prevents a lame man from 
falling to the ground, whence he might have no strength 
to raise himeelf again; while, if artificially sustained, he 
may be able to achieve a very considerable freedom of 
movement and of action, A law prohibiting a cliild under 
eight years to work in a factory, operates by restraint only ; 
but it is a restraint upon parental folly or greed, which may 
prevent a horrible waste of physical force, and cause a 
larger amount of a<:tual labor to be accomplished during 
the entire term of life, than would be effected were the 
child to be stunted by premature exposure and hardship. 
For this reason I believe, with Mr. Homer, that "the 
interposition of the legislature in behalf of children, is 
juetilicd by the most cold and severe principles of political 
economy." i 

tabor iota trsdug Immemoriallj' restrictetj, wuh the cauoe al great 
dis&ster ia 1831 ; that It would haTo been better, batb. for the trade* 
and tat the maw o( oataide labor, had the barriers been removed mora 
gradually. 

■ " Einploymeat of chlldtea ia factories," p. IS. Mr. Horoer, who 
was govemmeut inspector of factories, siatei tli&t In the lacu mlllB of 
Nottiogliata, chlldrvn, B to 15 fears of &ge, weie fr«queiiilf emplojed 
SO hours on a etretcU, from 4 a.m. to 13 at night, [p. 14.] He quotes a 
witneBS who leatlGed that " being frequently detained In his count! ng- 
hoose late at night, till 12 or 1 o'clock, he baa often, in going home, in 
the depth of winter, net mothers taking their children ta the neigh- 
boring print' works, the children crying." [p. 133.] 

Dr. TLUermfi, in his memonble report to the French Academy 
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Jest how maeh fwrce, on purelj economical principlea, 
bse the objection nrjred against many proposed nieaaoree, 
that tliey are in violation of tlie freedotu of contract! Le* 
UB candidly but searcliingly consider this question. What 
is the authority of laissez faire * whea levelled against a 
factory act, or A proposition to restrain truck i Laws 
in restraint of trade, or interfering with the times and 
niethoda of employment, with wages and prices, are not 
mischievous because they violate a theoretical self-suffi- 
ciency of labor, but because they effect a certain actual 
result. What is that result ) They diminish mobility, 
which, a^we have seen, is the prime condition of compe- 
tition, while compctiLion aSords the only security the 
laborer can Lave that be will get the utmost possible for bis 
service. The mischief of such laws is simply and solely 
that they are obstructive. Here, then, and not in the 
shibboleth, laisses /aire, laisaes parser, we have the true 
test of the expediency of a proposed regulaiion of indus- 
try or trade. Docs it practicHlly obstruct movement? 

Hied the following luiguBge in writing of Ihe fftctorj' Isboren of 
AlMoe: " The rent* Id tlie mnoDfiLetaiiDg lowos and villages imme- 
diatfllj sd joining, are so bigli tbkt tbeyare often obligad to live attlia 
diatuioa of ft lemgue and even a Icaguo and a half, The poor children, 
auui7 of wbom are Bcanwl; sevon years old. and some even joaoger, 
to take from their sleep and their meal-hours, whatever is required 
ttTerse that long and neary road. In the morning to get to the 

"fcclorj, In the ereniug to get home To judg« how exceasive la 

the labor of children in tlie factories, one hsa oalj to remllect that it 
la nnlawful luemploj galley -alairu more ihaa 12 houmaday.aud these 
13 must iw broken b; two hours for meals, redacing the actual labor 
to tea hours a day ; while the young people of wbom 1 speak have la 
t<dl 18 hoars, and sometim«« 1S){, Indepeadent of their meal tliuBS." 

' "Bo nnderstood, 1 hold It to bo a preteniiom sophism. destitnM of 
frandatlon In nature and fact, and rapidly becoming an obstraetioa 
ftDil Qutsauce In public a&ln." — J. E. Calmoa' Essays in Pol. Eooa.. 

p.asa. 
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But is it said : every restriction or regulation ia in Booie 
degi-ee, obstructive ? Sight and wrong, at once. Scstric- 
turn and regidation are obatruoiive as against a pre-exiating 
condition of perfect practical freedom. £ut perfect free- 
dom obiatTis in nothing human. There are obstructious 
on every hand, not physical only, but also intellectual and 
moral. May not a regulative act well conceived to remove 
certain moral and intellectual obstaclee to free action, have 
the effect to promote, uot retard, iuduatrial movement ) 

For instance : take the transfer of real estate. An act 
for the registration of ownership is restrictive upon 
transfers; yet can any one doubt tliat judicious provis- 
ions for registration, instead of retarding transfers of land 
and buildings, do in fact, in the most important degree, 
proDiuto them i The compliance with the requirement of 
i-egistration is indeed, in itself, an obstruction : it involves 
a certain expenditure of labor and money ; a few ehillinga 
and an hour's time. But it gives every possible buyer 
such an assurance as to his title and the history of the 
property, as constitutes an intellectual and moral help in 
tiie acquisition of estates, of tlie greatest eSectivenees.* 
For it should be borne in mind, in all discussions relating 
to the exchange and distribution of wealth, that fear, 
ignorance, supei-stition and custom are as truly obstruc- 
tive as are rivers and mountains ; and if a registrative pro* 
vision gives certainty and clearness, where before was 
doubt and apprehension, or ntter ignorance, it may pay 
a thousand times over, for the nominal hindrance to 
action which ia involved id a formal compliance with ita 
requirements. 

It is difficult to see how perfect freedom becomes the 
condition of economical, any more than it is of political, 
security and advancement. Why shonld not the throw- 
ing-off of economical restrictions among a people long 

' Id Eogluid. Lhe abneiiee of • a^alem of regutterliig (iUea haa biu 
deaed the tnuufer of eaUwa most opprcMdvelr. 
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abused and deeply abiised, be accomplislicd witli the same 
caution, and the same regard for the order of things, as 
the social and political emancipation and enfraochiaement 
of oppresaeii masses "i Yet we find writers wlio woald 
ridicule the notion that one form of government is equally 
good for all peoples, or that any form of government could 
be good for any people, which had not respect to national 
peculiarities of character and structure ; who hold that no 
people long degraded can safely be raised at once to politi- 
cal freedom ; and even insist that among a people long 
habituated to universal snifrage, and with traditions of 
Belf-role expending through centuries, stringent limitations 
should be imposed on the popular will : we find, I say, 
these wrilers declaring for the removal of all restiictions 
throughout indastrial society, even euch as ai'e of a regu- 
lative character merely, not only without i-egard to th* 
habila or condition of the people, but equally without 
regard to the order in which such restrictions should he 
removed. 

For myself, I am utterly at a loss to conceive how such 
reasoners, some of whom are conservatives and pessimists 
of the deepest dye in politics, justify their optimistic radi- 
calism in industry. Certainly, il', as Chevalier, the great 
apostle of free trade in France, has said, Political Econ- 
omy and politics rest on the same principles, * there would 
seem to be as much virtue in judicioas and disinterested 
restraint in labor, as in government or society. Nowhero 
has restraint any positive virtue ; no life or healing comes 
out of it ; but grave evils may be suppressed ; great waste 
and mischief prevented by it. 

But while I hold that discretion and order should be 
observed in throwing off social, political and 6conomi<al 
roetrictions, alike, I bold this in no desponding or distmst- 



*''L'4eoiKiTiii« poUtlqaa ■'■ppaie anr 1«a memet [irlocifMa que U 
poliUqoe."— ath Dijooan d'gavsrtiin de luoia, 184T-8. 
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fill vein. I believe that society and industry may unload 
rapidly, if in dne order; ihat there is something in ths 
very name of liberty to which the heart of man, in what- 
ever condition, responds ; and that men who believe in 
freedom are the safest guides in directing the progress of 
a peopJe toward perfect freedom. I do not say that 
progress should be made slowly ; but that it should be 
made by steps, by due gradation — and \ritli something 
of preparation for each successive stage of tlte advance. 



What then is the problem of Distribntion I 
We have seen that so tar as differences exist in respect to 
the ability and opportunities of the several classes of indus- 
trial society to resort swiftly and surely to the best market, 
such difference must put at an economical disadvantage the 
class suffering the greatest relative obstruction, and con- 
fer corresponding advantages at their expense, npon tho 
class or classes more favorably situated and hotter en- 
dowed. We have seen, moreover, that such disadvantages, 
be they great or small, at the outset, are cumulative ; that 
the word " to him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hntli not shall be taken away even the little that he 
seemcth to have," is a taw of universal operation and a 
very nnharmonizing tendency; that economical forces, 
thus, instead of bringing redress, tend to crowd further 
down the classes who enter the struggle weakest. 

If, thou, the political economist finds the obstructions be- 
setting tho resort to the best market, existing in the present 
condition of industrial society, to be, in fact, serious, i» b© 
not bound to abandon a rule of conduct based on the 
assumption of a competition bo general that it may for prac- 
tical purposes be deemed universal, and to study critically 
the condition of the several classes of persons making claims 
•jntheproduct of industry with a view to ascertain what help 
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can be brought from tbeoateide, in tho absence of any repuv 
ative virtue in induHtrialcanseB, tosapply the deficiencies of 
competition t Failing to find relief in economical forces, he 
will look away to moral forces to achieve the emancipation 
of the economically oppressed classes, not by taking them 
out from under the operation of economical laws, for that 
IB impossible, but by providing the conditions (intelligence, 
frugality and sobriety, political franchises and social ambi- 
tions) which will secure that mobility, that easy, quick and 
sure resort to market, which alone is needed to give scope 
and sway to the beneficent agencies of competition. 
Fortunately he may look with confidence to see this 
amelioration coincide with a continned increase in the 
productive power of labor, dne to fresh advances in the 
arts and sciences, which will facilitate the npwardmoTo- 
jnent. 

Meanwhile the qaeetion whether any specific legislation 
in protection of the working classes (say, a factory act), or 
any measure of regulation and restraint adopted by an in- 
dustrial class for their own benefit (say, a trades nnioo 
mle), is likely to promote the desired object, should be 
treated, I snggest, on the following principle. Remem- 
bering that the one thing to be secured for the right dis- 
tribution of wealth, is perfect competition, it shonld be 
inquired, whether that act or measure will, all things con- 
sidered, on the whole and in the long mo, increase or dimin- 
!ali the substantial, not the nominal, freedom of movement. 
If the effect would be to qnicken the resort to market, then, 
no matter how far restrictive in form, it must be approved. 
But in considering the probable tendencies of such acts or 
measures, we should bear in mind how great are the 
tiabilitios to error and corruption in )t;gislntion ; how cer- 
tain is the administration of the law to fall short of its 
intent ; how much better most results arc reached throngh 
Mcia] than tlirough legal pressure ; how destitute of all 
positive rirtne, all healing efficacy, ia restraiDt, its oalj 
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office Iwing to prevent waste ; how frequently, too, good 
acts become bad precedents, * 

Tet these considerations, strong as they are, do not 
suffice to create donbt in my mind of the juatifleation, oa 
porely economical grounds, of laws for the registration of 
real eeUte, for the limitation or prohibition of track, or 
for the regulation of the labor of children, of women, or 
even of men, in accordance with the dictates of the moat 
advanced sanitary science. In Chapter XTIII, questions 
will arise respecting the practical influence of legislstiou 
upon the substantial freudoin of industrial raovement. 
These will be discussed with single reference to the prin- 
ciple of judgment here set up. And when the questioQ 
of trades unions and strikes comes before us, it will be 
treated on the same grounds. I shall not deem the 
question to be decided against these agencies by the fact 
that they take the form of inhibition and restriction ; 
but shall bold myself bound to inquire whether they do, in 
their time and place, inureaee or diminish the freedom 
and the fulnesa of the laborer's resort to market, bearing 
in mind timt bis practical ability to accomplish that resort, 
is made up of a material element, the moans of transporta* 
tioo and of provisional maintenance, and of intellectual 
and moral elements, quite as essential, 

■ "It 1b one thing to repadinte the Bclentific anthority ot 1><sbm 
faire, freedom ot contract, and so forth : It la a totally dlflerent things 
to set np the np post te priaciple o( state control, the doctrine of pa- 
ternal Koverameat. For my part. I accept uellbernne doctrino nor Ihs 
other, KDd. as a practical rale, I hold laisae* faire to be IncomparBbly 
the safer guida. Only lat ns rememlwr that It is apraetKwi rui«, and 
not a doctrine of science ; a rule In the main sound, ba',. like moat other 
sound practical rules, liable to nnmeroas eiceptions ; above all, a ruin 
which mnat never for a moment be allowed to stand In the nay of tht 
candid consideration of any promising proposal of aocial or iudoatritf 
tefonn."— J. E, Calnea' E^saya In Pol. Boon., p. SOI. 
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Wk have Been that, with perfect competition, the work* 
ing claeaee have ample secnrity that tliev will, at all 
times, receive the greatest amount of wages which ia 
consistent with the existing conditions of industry. The 
object of the present chapter is to ascertain, if we may, 
how far the acttial mobility of labor corresponda to that 
theoretical mobility which is involved in perfect compe- 
tition. 

And first, we note that the theoretical mobility of la- 
bor rests on the assumption that laborers will, in all things 
and at all times, pursne their economic interests ; that they 
perfectly comprehend those interests, and will snffer 
nothing to stand in the way of their attainment. Of 
eonrse the men of whom this can be predicated are not 
real hnman men. They are a class of beings devised fur 
the purposes of economical reasoning in accordance with 
the definition given by Mr. Mill in his " Essays on some 
Unsettled Questions in Political Economy," as follows; 
"Political Economy is concerned with man eolely as a 
being who desires to posBess wealth, and who is capable of 
judging of the comparative efficacy of means to that 
end. . . It makes entire abstraction of every othci 
bnman passion or motive, except those which may be 
regarded as pcrpetnally antagonizing principles to the 
deeiro of wealth, namely, aversion to labor and desire of the 
present enjoyment of costly indulgences. These it takes, 
to ft certain extent, ioto its calenlations, because these d( 
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t merely, like other desires, occaBionally conflict with 
the purenit of wealth, but accompany it always as a drag 
or impediment, and are therefore inseparably mised up 
in the consideration of it. Political Economy considers 
mankind as occupied solely ' in acquiring and consuming 
wealth." 

But thus to frame a system of economies upon the as- 
eumption of tlio perfect, un intermitted, unimpeded action 
of one, and that not always the most potential, of many 
human motives, is it not, as Dr. Whewell has said, ' as if 
the physical geographer should construct his scheme in rec- 
ognition of gravitation alone, disregarding the power of 
cohesion in preserving the original structure of the earth's 
surface, and should thus reach the conclusion that all the 
mountains must at once run down into the valleys and the 
face of nature become a plain ! In much the same way the 
economist of the d priori suhool disregards the original 
structure of industrial society, the separation of clasaea 
and nations, the obstructions offered by differences of race, 
religion and speech,* the effects of strangeness and apprc- 

' If Mr. Mill had said, " PdUUcbI eeanotay roasiAen mankind K^elj/ 
at occupied m acqnlrlDg and coneamlng weallh," the BtalemeDt would 
liave been DoeiceptioDEbls. Bat if " Political ecoonrnj considera mmo- 
kind luoeeupicd tolely in acquiring and conHuminB wealtli," Political 
e<:oD0iti7 considerB aiaakiod most falaelj ; and the rraalts in economl- 
tal reBBoninf; of that unwarrant^ asBUDiption have been moat mi»- 
rliievouB. Political econoin; is not bound to consider mankiod so far 
■8 l\>ej are occupied In BDythiog: else tban In acquiring and consnmiiig 
wealth ; but it la hound In simple honesty not to consider tliem ns oc- 
copied In acquiring and consutnlng weallli wlien Ihej are not, and to 
a degree lliey are not. 

' Iclroducllon to B. Jones' Pol, Econ. 

' TliB effi-ciH of speech- differeuMS in prcTenllng the easy and rapid 
flow of labor Bre clenrl? to be Been in France and Scotland. Tba 
greater number of tbe Bas Bretona cannot apeak or audprstand French, 
and are lience conQoed more eloaely to their native Qelds, tban ths 
people of any othor section. [Report of H. B. M. Consul Cllpperton, 
1872, p, 160.] 

The commlBsioQetB of the Scotch Censaa at 1871 found (be inflo 
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hension of cbaoge, the coDGtraintB of igaorance aod saper^ 
Btition, the attach men ts of home, cotiotry and frionde, the 
helplessness of men in new occupationB, thejealousy of im- 
ported labor,' and perliaps more tiian all elge, the inhibition 
of migmtlou, in the case of perhaps the vast majority of 
the race, bj the want of the auppUes of food and money 
necessary to their removal and imtnediate Bubsistenee. 

Does the comparison seem extravagant t Look at Chin*. 
There is found a popnlatioa of three or four hnndred 
millioDe, of vhose mode of life and means of anhsistence 
travellers give accoimts that are simply shocking ; rednced 
to the vilest food, the vilest clotliing, the vilest shelter, or 
none at all of the latter two classes of assumed ncceseariea. 
Opposite their own land lies a region of great fertility, 
containing vast expanses with an average population of 
Irom one to four, six or ten to the square mile. Why has 
not this monntain run down into this valley : Why have not 
nntold millions poured upon our shores to relieve the fear- 
ful internal pressure of the Celeetial Empire ? The rea- 
sons are too familiar to need to be stated. The fact is 
what we wish to use here. What a commentary on the 
political economy which has been reared on the assump- 
tion of the absolute mobility of labor 1 Three or fonr 
hundred million Chinese safTering the extremity of misery 
at home; 63,199 Chinese in the United Slates in 1870, 
and that, afler the energetic recruiting of Mr, Koopmana- 

enco of IIiIb cause very pow»(iii in preventing emigrstioD from tlis 
northern and weatern parts of Srotland, including the lalei. where (ha 
Oaollc ia ptill apoken. [Rupnrt p. 20. cf. 4lh Report (1870) od tha etu 
ployment of women and ebildten in Agr.. p. IIT,] 

' Misa MarliDeau not«athe jealonaj of " imported labor" (fram Ire- 
laod) daring the Napoleonic irar*. [Hiat England T. 332.] Erenaolata 
aa 1846. the committee on Railway Lnboren reported that not only did 
iha tiiah and the Scotch not work on the aama gan^ with tbo Bag. 
Uah aavvlen, liat they were kept apart from each other. [Keportp.S.) 
TherawM eapeclal jealoaij manifeatad toward the Iriib importatlona. 
[Ibid. p. 03, 17.] 
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p and his emigrant-ruDaerel The origiDal stracU 
ure of that mouiitam, at least, has withstood the effects of 
gravitation with not a Httle success. Popooitapetl has 
lost a larger proportion of his balk, in the last one hun- 
dred years, 

But we may turn to a people less etrangely constituted 
and less strongly conserved than the Chinese ; a people 
lunger id contact with the western world, and in blood, 
speech and faith far les^ removed from the nations of 
Europe. The inhabitants of British India have been 
moved even less than those of China, by the pressure of 
population, to seek relief in more sparsely settled portions 
of the globe. With the wages of manual labor at 3d. a 
day in good times, and with a scarcity amounting to famine 
on an average once in four or live years, the East Indians 
respect the " original structure " by which they were 
placed on the great Asiatic peninsula, and meet their fate 
where thej were bom, without thought of change. 
Wages may riee to any height in America and Australia, 
but the people of India are even unconscious of any im- 
pulse to emigration ; and with oriental stoicism and fatalism 
abide in their lot, like the everlasting hills that guard their 
northern frontier. 

Surely we need not seek more such illnstrationa to 
justify Dr. Whewell's comparison. In these two instances, 
we have seen nearly half the human kind bound in fetters of 
race and speech and religion and caste, of tradition and 
habit and ignorance of the world, of poverty and inepti- 
tude and inertia which practically exclude them from the 
competitions of the world's industry. 

In turning now to consider this mutter of the power of 
labor to protect itself, by migration or otherwise, among 
peoples of a higher industrial civilization, we need to pro- 
ceed somewhat more analytically. Let us discuss thii 
qneetion under two titles: 

1st. The migration of laborers from place to place. 
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2d. Cbangc of occupatiun. 

1st. The migration of labor. Why ehoald laboren 
need to migrate at all J Wlij not stay and work ia theil 
lot? Movement involves the expenditure of force: why 
Bhould this waste be incurred? 

It is the une(jual development of population and indus- 
try that marks the 1>egiuniug of most of the distresses of 
labor. Industry and population must, it is evident, fit 
together throughout the entire extent of both, or loss of 
power and of production will follow, on the one hand ; 
destitution, squalor, and perhaps starvation, on the other. 
Labor will suSer both from not being where it is wanted, 
and from being where it is not wanted. Now in fact, 
there is ever found a liability in population and industry 
to grow apart, even though all conditions appear to re- 
main unchanged ; while no new cause can begin to ope- 
rate in the social or political life of a community, which 
may not very differently affect them, Whurever diver- 
gence appears, there is distress. At times the effect is 
almost iustautuneous, when sudden calamities overtake 
the peculiar industries of states and cities. At times the 
effect is wrought as gradually as the ruin of a wall into 
whose seaius some slow-maturing vine has thrust its 
tiiires, never to be withdrawn till stone is thrown from 
stone. Numberlees illustrations might be drawn from 
history and from the statistics of production, of this ten- 
dency to divergence between population and industry;' 

' The knitting fnme caaaed alnckiog-mnking Sn Eoplind to bo 
tniulomsl from its former sest st Norwich. The woolen msQufae- 
tunt Uu, wrlhia living meiuor}'. iui({rkted from Eesux aiid Suffolk lo 
Iho North. Between IS5T and ISai occartrd k MMog off in the mna- 
lin embroldi-rj niknat>ctur« of Ireland and Scotland^ which In- 
VoWed a reduclinn in Iho nambfr o( pentnua omji Joyed of 146.000 
(8utljtlc«l Journal XXIV. fi16.T). About lS4n. the English power-loom 
oattaod the abaoluie dealructlon of an Induilr; which vapported WOf 
000 workueo In Klandvni. (Ibid. XXVllI, IS.) tieemlDglr pettf 
Bbaiigat iB faihloo will often produce wido-roadiUig effecU la prodoo. 
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and it will be not less intereating to cote the incesaant 
Bmall vibrations of industry which require an almost daily 
re.idjuslmeut of" population, than to mark the course of 
those great cyclical changes which tranalbr the seat of 
bommcrcial empire, and leave cities and countries for- 
eukcn and almost forgotten behind. 

SuL-h being the tendency of industry to occasional or 
periodic movement, the mobility of labor ' becomes, under 
tiie theory of competition, an essential condition of its 

iloa, Mr. MatlliuB elatea tbat the substitulton of Bho« ribbous fot 
buckles was a ecvero blow, long lelt \ij Sheffiuld &□<! Blrmmgiiam. 
" Oil asmallarscale and with lew) ootorietj," asfs n writer In the Atlie- 
niEiiiu, " tba dianial (raged v of the coltOD famine, la eniuited ever; year 
>n one or uoother ot our great cities. Everj time fashion eelecte s 
new material for dresa, or a new inTeotion supercedes old contri- 
vances, workmen ftre tbrona oat of employment." Prof. Rogers gives 
the fullowiog piquant illustration of the effect of changes In the mera 
fashion of dreoa. " A jear or two ago eTory woman who made aoy 
preieoaion to drew according to the custom of the dsj, surrouaded 
herself with a congeriot of parallel steel hoops. It is aaid that fiftj 
tons of crinoline wire were turned out weekly from the factoilea 
cLIefly in Yorkshire. The taahion has passed away and the demand 
for the material and the latior has ccuscd. Thouaands of persons ones 
rugaged in this production are now reduced to enforced idlencBB. or 
constrained to betake themselves to some other occupation. Again, 
■ few years ago, women dressed themaelvee plentifully with rlbboni. 
This fashion has also changed ; where a hundred yards wore sold, one 
!■ hardly pureliaai^d now. and the looms of a multitude of ailk 
operatives are idle. To quote another iDstaoce. At the present time 
women are pleased to walk about bareheaded. The straw-pi alters of 
Bedfordshire, Bucks, Hertfordshire and Eaaoi are rednced suddenly 
from a condition of tolerable prosperity to oue of great poverty and 
dlatrcas." (PoL Eoon., 1869, pp. 77-8.) 

' But it may be said, if industry abandons population, and wages 
become reduced, this ot ftaelf oonatitutes a reason for industry to return, 
as it will have the advantage ot cheap labor. This Is much as if on« 
should say: the approach of cold induces shivering: shivering is of 
tlie nsiare of exercise: exercise indnees warmth; ther«fore a man 
may not freeie on a Minnesota pmlrle in an ice-storm, with the ther- 
mometer at 40 degrees below aero ; and indeed the colder It gels, tha 
more he will shake, uid oooseqaeotly, the warmur be will tte. 
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well-being. It is of course not neeessarj' tlmt the whole 
body uf laborers should be organizod like a Tartar tribe, 
packed and saddled ready for flight. The great majority of 
laborers will uever be required to move at all ; but as it 
will always prove that of those who could go, maoy will 
not, and of those who would go, many cannot, we may 
fairly say that tlie laboring populatioQ is never likely to 
be more completely mobilized by intelligence and the 
pogseEsion of property, than is desirable in order to render 
it certain that just the amount of movement from industry 
to industry, and from place to place, which may be reqnired, 
will be effected with the minimum of lose and delay. 
Such being the necessity for the mobility of labor to 
enable it to follow the movements, accountable and 
nnaoconntable, of industry, it is not needful to go into 
the history of emigration to show that labor has scarce- 
ly, in any country, possessed the readiness and activity 
which answered the requirement. The United States' 
perhaps sUbrd the highest example of a body of labor pre- 
pared and equipped to seek its best market, wherever that 
market may be ; and AmoricanB, familiar with the prompt 
and easy flow of population here, are liable to under-eeti- 
mate the difficulties which beset the like movements in 
almost any other country of the world. In part, the activ- 
ity of labor in the United Stales is due to the generosity 
of nature with us, which allows so large a margin of ex* 
penditure. In still greater measure, it is duo to the wide 
diffusion of iafurmatioa through the press and the poet- 

• In 18TQ, 7,SOO,000 pereoua o[ Uie uMlre popuUtloo were livtoK la 
•liit«» iitlier tliao lho*e of tli«ir blrili. — Si« Cudmub liejKirta, "Tha 
tull'blooded AmerioD," sija CheT>I1er. " baa IliU In oommoD irilh 
tbc Tartar, that ho U oaaani|KHt. oil valabllHlied. od the Bolt he UMtla 
npou." — TnivclB iu ibe UdIIuU futm, p. I'jQ, — In ItiuaU, too, tba fni«- 
driio at aiigratiou trout plwe tii place, baa trequemlj bean noted. 
B)r Arch. AIIbod BiirlbutcB thii totha Tattar blood.— Ulator; of Eura|M 
ST, IM. — See Sir A. Suchanao'f accottnt of Ibe laduatrial aomada ol 
BaaiU.— B«porU, H. B. H. CoiuuU, et«. 18T0, p. VOl. 
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office. Perhaps in etill greater degree is it dne to the 
almost perfect social and political freedom which prevails, 
in the absence of those barriers and restrictionB • which, to 
the inhubitant of older lands, are as much a matter of 
conree aa the limitations to his power of reaching objects 
with his arm. The exceptions to this readiness to follow 
industr; in its movements, are fonnd amung three clasacs : 
the newly emancipated slaves of the south, in respect to 
whom no explanation is required, that portion of onr 
women who are compelled to enter the general market for 
labor, and, lastly, onr foreign population, and among these 
the disability indicated exists mainly among those who 
have been left in our eastern cities by the exhaastion of 
the immigrating force. 

" No one can travel mnch in the East without seeing 
that, with no small proportion of our vast foreign element, 
occupation is determined by a location that is accidental, 
or practically beyond the control of individuals ; that these 
people are doing what they are doing because they are 
where they are. And the reason for such a wholesale sub- 
jection of labor to its circumstances, is found in the miscel- 
laneonsnesB, the promiscuousneas, and we may say the tnmul- 
tuousnese of the immigration to the United States since the 
days of the Irish famine. Of all who have come to us in the 
past twenty-seven years, by far the greater part have come 
unprovided and nninstmcted for the experiences of tlieir 
American life. Whether pushed fairly out of their own 
country by the pressure of population, or escaping from 
military congcription, or moved by restlessness and the spirit 

' " No cause bos, perh&pa. more promoted. Id every respect, the 
^nenl itnprovenieiit of the United States th&n the abBence oC thoM 
RjBtems of iaterna.1 ruHlHetioD and monopoly, which coDlinus to dls- 
Egnre the ptate of society Id other coaotriei. No Uw« exist here 
directly or inditeclly conGaing men to % particular occup&tloD or 
plara, or etclndiug ftoy citiiea from t.ts.j branch he may at any time 
think proper to pursue. Industry !• in every respect free and unfet- 
tered."— Albert Qallatin. 



^ ^TceSBTCy or bajalag vis^ ae sac f erer. oe 



def site pcTpGse. vii^ so fpeoftl prenmko. tt> b eco me 
tae Tiet:!E^ of ibeir pijice sad cirv:iskiCu>feEw Tikere i* ft 
tsa-deccT st ererr hftrbc^- viuea lies as the debooAe of ft 
rirer. to tLe fomiadon of ft bar eofcpoeed of mod mud 
tftDd broogiit d(y«i; bj tbe current vikiea ret iu« noC tbe 
force; to fcoar itt chftnnei cSemr oat to deep vmter. And 
in madi the fame wi^, there is ft taideocr Mt ererr port 
of irnmigrmtion to the scciimolfttion, from tbe fsilue of tbe 
immigrating force, of Urge deposits of more or less help- 
less labor which a little assistanee from gorenmient woold 
serre to carry far inland, and distribute widelj, to tbe 
best adrantage at onoe of the immigrants and of the indns* 
try of the country. 

^Of those foreigners whose occupations have deter 
mined their location, the most notable instances are the 
WeUh and the Scandinavians. 

" Why shonld there be four times as many Welsh in 
Pennsylvania as in New York : Why four times as many 
in Ohio as in Illinois? The reason is obvious: the 
Welsh are famous iron miners and iron makers. They 
have come out to this country under intelligent direction, 
and have gone straight to the place where they were 
wanted. Quite as striking has been the self-direction of 
the Swedish and Norwegian immigrants. Four states, all 
west of I^ke Michigan, contain ninety-four per cent of all 
tlio Norwegians in the country and sixty-six per cent of 
the Swedes. It is probably not owing so much to superior 
foresight or to ampler means that the British Americans 
^Mn the States'' have, as it would appear, located them« 
solves according to their industrial preferences, as to the 
iaot of their original proximity and the advantages they 
found in this for obtaining information, for easily reaching 
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the place of thoir choice, and for easily recovering them 

selvea in case of mistake Of all onr foreign 

elements, the Irish is that which would seem, from a stndy 
of their ocenpationB, to have been most subject to circum- 
stances. The conditions of the forced and most painful 
emigration from Ireland must be held to account amply 
for this." 1 

With exception, then, of the three classes named, there 
has been, in the fortunate state of freedom from social and 
legal restraints, in the great generosity of nature on our 
Ijchalf, and in the general intelligence of our population^ 
if not that perfect competition which the cconomista 
assnme in their reasonings, at least a very active resort oE 
labor to market. Our advantages in this respect are, how- 
ever, highly exceptional. In general it is found as Adam 
Smith ha« expressed it, that " of all sorts of luggage, man 
is the moat difficult to be transported." 

Mr. Frederick Harrison ' has thus set forth this diffi- 
culty of moving labor to its market : 

" In most cases, the seller of a commodity can send it 
or carry it about from place to place, and market to mar- 
ket, with perfect ease. He need not be on the spot; ho 
generally can send a sample; ho nsnally treats hy corre- 
Bpondenee. A merchant sits in his counting house, and 
by a few letters or forms, transports and distributes the sub- 
sistence of a whole city from continent to continent. In 
other cases, as the shopkeeper, the ebb and flow of pass- 
ing multitudes, supplies the want of locomotion in bis 
wares. His customers supply the locomotion for him. 
This is a true market. Here competition acts rapidly, 

I The Adtmna;, Dec 10, 1874. In the Iwt century the Irish emign- 
tioD wu rmm&DBltogiitherdiflcreDt class. "The spirit ot oQilgmtion 
In Ireland," said Arthur roung in 1777, "Rppeftrsto be CDnfiood to tw^ 
cJTcnmatsQces, the Presbyterian reUgion a4id the linan Quumtacture.' 
— Pinkerlon, ill. 8G8. 

* FortnSghUr Review, IIL 50. 
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fully, eiuiply, fairly. It is totally otherwise with a daj 
laborer, who has no commodity to sell. He maat himself 
be present at every market, which means costly, personal 
locomotion. He cannot correspond with his employer; 
he cannot send a sample of his strength ; nor <io employ- 
ers knock at his cottage door." 

Of the freedom of movement among the states of 
Enrope, we get an approximate measure from the follow- 
ing Census Statistics, ' which are about twenty-six yeara 
old. Switzerland, a small country bordering three great 
nations, and having the langnages of all three spoken as 
native tongues in her own limits, contains the largest pro- 
portion of foreigners to total population, viz., 2.99 per 
cent. Holland comes next of those on our list, with 2.39 
per cent ; Belginm next with 1.76 ; France with 1.06 ; 
Denmark with 0.93 ; the United Kingdom last, with 0.27 
per cent. 

Bnt the etatistica of interrjational migration afford a very 
inadequate and often a very deceptive notion as to those 
qnickand apt movementsof population which anticipate in- 
dustrial distress and prevent the breaking down of the labor 
market, with all its consequences in the degradation of the 
working classes. To move from one county to another, 
or even only from one parish to another, would cost incom- 
parably less than lo move across the sea, and would often 
be quite as etfectual. And here the systematic writers in 
economies commonly assume the complete mobility of 
labor.* Yet we find that the impnlse which is sufficient 
to send laborers from England to Australia, is not always 
sufficient to send tliom from Devon to Durham, Prof. 
Senior, in one of his il hist rations, supposed that, in case of 

■ SUII*tl<»l Journal, xi. T-'i. 

* " Tb(i usnraplton eommonl^ mitdn in trantlBPi □( polii)<«l omn- 
omj, i« lllBt. M bstweon uccuiotlnmi aod Innaliliva witlila the rauia 
covntr/, til* froodoro o( movomoDl of «pli»l and labor is per/wcl." [J 
B. OftiroM, " Soma Lwidin; PrinclplPB," eic, p. 3S3.] 
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a local failnro of employment, laborers would follow their 
landlord from Leiceeterahire to London, but not from Lon- 
don to Paris. In real life, however, the difficulty of mi- 
gration ia not so graded. Thus Mr. Chadwick cites 
instances ' of laborers in the south and southwest of Eng- 
land, who had heard of America, but had not heard of 
Lancashiro, and could not be persuaded to go there, on 
offer of favorable employment.* Mr. Muggeridge beare 
quite as explicit testimony in hia evidence before the com 
mittee of 1855. 

" The workman never goes out of his viHage, and is aa 
ignorant as a cart-horae of what te going on elsewhere, 
even in liis own county. I found on going into the North 
of England, that there was a demand everywhere for 
laborers ; but when I got to the Sontli and West of England 
I heard general complaints of the superabundance of the 
laboring population, and consequently of high poor rates. 
I then snggested to the government a plan for removing, 
with their own consent, the unemployed portion of the 
population. I think that, altogether, something like 
17,000 persons who were panpers and wholly out of em- 
ployment in the South and West of England were, in the 
North of England put into moat lucrative employment," 

Q. " At the time to which yon refer, there was, I 
presume, a great demand for labor in the North of Eng- 
land ! " 

A. " There was ; but I do not think that the people in 
the South and West of England ever heard of it. I carried 
the news of it intoSuffolk and Norfolk also. They knew 

■ Suttlsticsl Jonmal, isvlil. p. 13. 

* A partot tluB eflbct, viz.. Ibo preference oF emigration from tha 
kingdom orcr migmtion witliin the klngdnoi, ts dae to the iDefiable 
■mplilily of the net o( 12 and ]3 Victoria {e. 103) whlcli enaHei guar- 
dlins of the poor to borrow money to lend iBborers out of the coantry j 
bat dons Dot RtithoriKo tbem to apoud a pennj ia Bending a pereoa front 
the pariih of fals reBldeoee to uiother part ol the kiogdom wher« em 
^lofmeat majr be Irael; oflered. 
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But while, in modification of the aBsnmption of the 
complete mobility of population under economical itn- 
pubes, we find Buch great and permanent differences 
in the remuneration of labor in neighboring districts, if 
■we look to the condition of the lowest order of laborers in 
many European conntries, we shall see reason not to 
assert many and large exceptions to the rule of mobility, 
but to deny the validity of the rule altogether. If we 
consider the population of the more squalid sections of 
any city, we can only conclude that, contrary to the 
assomption of the economists, the more miserable men are, 
the less and not the more likely they are to seek and find « 
better place in society and indnstry. Their poverty, 
their ignorance, their superstitions fears and, perhaps 
more than alt, the apathy that comes with a broken 
spirit, bind them in their place and to their fate. To 
apply to hnman beings in their condition, maxima derived 
from the contemplation of the Economic Man, is little 
leee than preposterous. Sncb popnlatione do not migrate ; 
they abide in their lot; sinking lower in helplessness, 
hopelessness and si|n.ilor; economic forces have not the 
slightest virtue either to give them higher wages, or to 
make them deserving of higher wages. 



2d. I have spoken of change of location as a means of 
restoring the dne relations of popnlation and industry 
which have, as has been shown, an incessant tendency 
to grow apart. Let us now consider the change of occn- 
pntion. within the same locality, as a second means to 
that end. Not only may the industry of different places 
or sections develop with great irregularity relatively to 
their respective popolations ; bnt in any place or section 
the proportions home by the several branches of indnstry 
»re liable to frequent and extensive alterations, from the 
•fleets of changing fashions, from the exhaustion of the 
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materials which have formed tlie basin of production, 
from the invention or discovery of substitutes, or from tba 
growth of other habits of living in the community. In- 
deed, as between the two great divisions, agricultora 
and manufactures, tliere is not only a constant tendency 
to change, but there is the highest improbability of the 
proportions long remaining the same, the reason being the 
mure riipid and extensive introduction of machinery, and 
the more minute subdivision of work in the latter than in 
the former department, 

Again, as between any two mechanical pursuits, the 
demand for labor is likely to be differently affected by 
change of fashion, by the application of new arts and 
the discovery of new resources. Thus, to consider a 
single cause, the productive power of a hundred hands 
engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes was in- 
oreaseJ thirty per cent by the introduction of special 
machinery between 1860 and 1870. This is by no means 
an extreme example. The wholesale discharges of 
laborers from employment in the textile manufactnrea 
during the last quarter of the last century and the first 
quarter of the present, as the result of the successive inven- 
tions iind improvements of machinery, required a readjust- 
ment of popnlation to industry which amounted almost 
to a continuous revolution. In a greater or less degree, 
the need of such readjustment is constantly pressing upon 
labor, and if it fails to bo effected or is eti'ected partially 
and tardily, there will be a loss to labor, a two-fold loss, 
first, in that the laboring class will miss, in whole or part, 
the advantages of the opening employment, and second, 
in that the body of laborers remaining in tbe crowded 
occupations will trample each otber down in their in- 
dividual eagerness to obtain work and wages, with all the 
consequences in the degradation of labor, which have beea 
depicted in Chap. IV. 

A similar result may be brought about by changes io 
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the comparative demaDd for the products of the Boveral 
branchee of mannfactures. These changes are literally in 
oeesaat, sometimes amonnting odIj to a temporary qoick' 
eniog of production in some, and corresponding dullness 
in other departments: sometimes amounting to the slow 
decay or even to tUe sudden destruction of industries 
which have engaged large bodies of workmen. In in- 
stances of the former sort, the laborers concerned in depart- 
ments which suffer depression, simply hold on, in expecta- 
tion of returning demand and reviving business; while if 
certain branches of manufactures are peculiarly liable to 
such disturbances, that fact comes to be reckoned among 
the considerations' which determine the real, as contrasted 
with the nominal rate of wages tlterein. 

But not infrequently such change of demand exhibits a 
persistency which brings to the body of laborers tradition- 
ally engaged in these industries the choice of encountering 
a general failure of employment, bringing them sooner or 
later to the condition of hopeless paoperism, or of seeking 
in some other department of industry, perhaps in some 
other land, the means of supporting themselves and their 
families. 

But while the irregular growth of different branches 
of industry would thus require a frequent readjustment of 
labor, if we assumed an equable growth of the populations 
which furnish the natural supply of such branches of indus- 
try, sevenilly, there is the possibility of a further and more 
argent need of a readjustment arising out of the irregular 
growth of the latter. 

By the population which furnishes the natural supply 
of labor in each branch of industry, I moan, simply, ths 
offspring of families engaged therein. It will not be ques- 
tioned that there is at least a strong tendency within each 
trade to supply ita own labor by its own increase. That 
tendency may, according to circumstances and character, 
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be elight, or it may be very strong, or almost irreeiatibla 
It differs from some of the aaserted tcndcDcies on which 
■we have had occasion to comment, in that it is a real and 
not an ideal tendency : all the weaknesses of human nature 
minister to make it powerful and efEective. Now, there 
being an admitted disposition of children to settle down 
in their parents' occupation, the need of a readjustment of 
labor, which can only be effected through positive efforts 
and saeriSces, becomes greater on account of the irregular- 
ity in the natural increase of population within the dif- 
ferent branches of indoetry, which is wholly additional to 
the irregularity in the growth of those branches them- 
selves, viewed as furnishing employment to laborers. The 
rate of effective increase varies greatly within each such 
natural population, through differences both in the aver- 
age number of children to a family and in the proportion 
of children who survive infancy." In agriculture, for 
instance, the social and vital conditions of the occupation 
encourage birthtt, while pure air and food give the chil- 
dren born on the farm a better chance of life. On the 
other hand, in some occupations, domestic increase is 
almost practically forbidden. Occupations range all the 
way between these extremes, in this respect of their nat- 
ural supply of labor. Thus the census of Scotland, 1871, 
shows that there are 177 dependents to 100 bread-wtn- 



' It is not merelv by AiBeTunces m Ihe birtb rale aaii in the death- 
rale of these n&taral labor. pop alatio as, that the aapp\j ol labor ia 
made to vai;. The ceoeuH of Scotland quoted above, BbniTB that th» 
proportion of maiei born ortM graatl!/ in Iht liijfereni oceupatiimt. 
Thus. amonK the norkera in cbemlcaU there are but SS.S males to IOC 
ffranla cliildrcn under five years o[ age; among operativen In stlk 
fairtories. thpre are 93.9. in cot ton -factories, 9.^,:), In wooten factorlea 
97. tl; wliltu among the agrioaltural popalation there are 105.2. among 
fltihermen, I07.Q, among general oul-door laborers. 106,6, among quarrj- 
men and brickmskers, 107.8. and among raitnay laborers and Dayvies, 
117.1. See Report, p. 44. Of coarse the greater the jroportioDal 
number of males, the greater the supply of eSectiv o labor. 
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Ders wilhia tlie sgricnltural class, wliilc there are bat 199 
depondents to 100 bread-winners within the manufactuB- 
iag claEB.' Doubtless, some portion of this relative deti- 
ciency in the manufacturing class ia due to the larger oppor- 
tunity for the employment of children productively iu 
mechanical industry; but doubtless, also, a considerable 
remainder testifies to the superior fecundity of the agricul- 
tural population, and the greater vitality of cliildren bred 
in the country. 

Sucli being the occasion for a frequent readjustment of 
population within the several occupations, arising from 
great irregularity of growth in both population and indua- 
try, how far is labor able to respond to each economical 
necessities ? 

Adam Smith's treatment of this subject conetitntes one 
of the most extraordinary phenomena of economical lite- 
rature. Ko man has dwelt more strongly than he on tha 
difficulties which embarrass and delay the movement of 
laborers from place to place. It is his own plirase that 
man is " of all sorts of luggage, the most difficult to be 
transported." He saw in bis own little island the wagea 
of common, unskilled laborers ranging from eighteen pence 
to eight pence ftday, while in the islands, just a bit smaller, 
to the west, he saw them lower by from twenty to forty 
per cent; he saw "a few miles distance," make a difference 
in the remuneration of the same sort of labor of " a fourth 
or a fifth part ; '' he knew that such differences had existed 
for generations without any adequate movement of labor, 
new causes continually creating divergence faster thaii 
population could close up the inten'als; and he exclaimed 
that a difference of prices which proved insufficient to i 
arry a man to the next pariah would be enough to carry 
tlio most bulky commodities "from one end of the king- 
dom, almost from one end of the world, to tlie other." 



■ Bffport, p. 4S. 
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Tet the same philosopher, a few pages on, treats the dif- 
ferences which appear in the remuneration of the different 
occupations as either imaginary or else franeient. It is 
thus he writes : " The whole of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different employments of labor and stock 
must, in the same neighborhood, be either perfectly equid 
or continually tending to equality. If in the same neigh- 
borhood there was any employment evidently either more 
or less advantageons than the rest, so many people would 
crowd into it, in the one case, and so many would desert it., 
in the other, that its advantages would soon return to the 
level of other employments. This, at least, would be the 
case in a society where things were left to follow their 
Dattiral course,"' 

It would almost seem as though Dr. Smith deemed the 
obstacles which beset the movement of laborers from plaoe 
to place, to be physical merely, and, since no physical 
difficulties stand in the way of a change of occnpation by 
the laborer while remaining in the same place, he saw no 
important, no note-worthy, obstacles to the free movement 
of labor from employment to employment. But if the 
obstacles which beset migration were physical merely, man, 
instead of being " of all sorts of luggage, the most diflicnit 
to be transported," would, with his own consent, be the 
easiest to be transported. It is because the difficulties 
which beset migration are, after all, mainly moral, that 
the statement quoted above is true. 

Economists writing since Adam Smith's time have gen- 
erally followed his lead in regarding the obstacles which 
hinder the movement of laborers within the several 
branches of industry as of little or no account, Som« 
exceptions appear, bnt as Prof. Caimes remarks, it is 
commonly assumed in treatises of political economy that 
between occupations, as between localities, in the same 



> Wallh of NaUou 1, pp. 103-4. 
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country, the freedom of movement, for labor or for capU 
tal, IB perfect.' In 1874, however, that eminent economist 
brought forward his theory of " Non-Competing GronpB " 
in industry, a contribution of so mnch importance that I 
insert his statement substantially entire. The form of 
Prof, Caimea' opening ia doe to the fact that he ia reply- 
ing to a " school of reasonera " of whom Mr. F. D. Longe 
was, we may assume, the individual most conspicuously 
in his view at the time, who hold the movement of labor as 
between occupations to be practically nil. 

" Granted, that labor once engaged in a particular occu- 
pation is practically committed to that species of occupa- 
tion, nil labor is not thus engaged and committed. A 
yonng generation is constantly coming forward, whose 
capabilities may be regarded as still in disposable form. 
. . . The yonng persona composing this body, or others 
interested in their welfare, are eagerly watching the pros- 
pects of industry in its several branches, and will not be 
slow to turn toward the pursuits that promise the largest 
rewards, ... On the other hand, while fresh labor ia 
coming on the scene, worn-out labor is passing off; 
and the departments of industry in whicli remunera- 
tion has from any cause fallen below the average level, 
ceasing to be recruited, the numbers of those employed 
in them will quickly decline, nntil supply is brought 
within the limits of demand, and remuneration is restored 
to its just proportions. In this way, then, in the case of 
labor as in that of capital, the conditions for an effective 
competition exist, notwithstanding the practical difficulties 
in the way of transferring labor, once trained to a particu- 
lar occupation, to new pursuits. But as I have already in- 
timated, ^c<7n(fe7tt»n«aT*f, in thit case, realited only tnon 
imptr/ect manner. , . £acA individual laborer can only 
choo»6 hU employment vtlihin certain UiUrably w«ll^fined 
limltt. Thuse limits are the limits set by the qnatitica- 
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tions required for each branch of trade, and the amount of 
preparation necessary for their acquisition. Talte an indi- 
vidual workman whose occupation is Btill undetermined, 
he will, according to circumstances, have a narrower or 
wider field of choice; but in no case will thiB be coexten- 
sive with the entire range of domestic industry. If he 
belongs to the class of agricultural laborers, all forms of 
mere unskilled labor are open to hira, but beyond this he 
is practically shut out from competition. The barrier is 
his social position and circumatances which render his 
education defective, while his means are too narrow to 
allow of his repairing the defect, or of deferring the return 
upon his industry, till he has qualified himself for a skilled 
occupation. Mounting a step higher in the industrial 
scale — to the artisan class, including with them tLe class 
of email dealers whose pecuniary position is much upon a 
par with artisans — here also within certain limits there is 
complete freedom of choice ; but beyond a certain range, 
practical exclusion. The man who is brought up to be 
an ordinary carpenter, mason, or smith, may go to any of 
these callings, or a hundred more, according as his taste 
prompts, or the prospect of remuneration attracts him ; 
but practically he has no power to compete in those higher 
departments of skilled labor for which a more elaborate 
education and larger training are necessary, for example, 
mechanical engineering. Ascend a step higher still, and 
we find ourselves again in the presence of similar limita- 
tions ; we encounter persons competent to take part in any 
of the higher skilled industries, but practically excluded 
from the professions. 

" It is true indeed that in none of these eases is the 
exclusion absolute. The limits imposed are not such as 
may not be overcome by extraordinary energy, self-denial 
and enterprise;' and by virtue of these qualities indi- 



' " The tounderottbe 
tor of the power loom n 



tlon niADuCaclure was a barber. The inven- 
a dergfnuui. A fanneT deTised tba vpfM- 
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vtdoals io all claisaee are escaping every day from tbs 
boands of their original position and forciug their way 
into tlie ranks of those who stand above them. All this 
it no doubt ti'ue. Eut euch exceptional pheaomena do 
not affect the eabetantial truth of oar position. WAai im 
find, in effcd, ia, riot a whole ^puleUum competing indis- 
criminatdyfor all oceupaCiona, but a series of hiduatrial 
layers superimposed on arte another, within each of which 
tha various candidates for employment possess a real and 
efectvoe power of selection, while those occupying th« 
e4veral strata areyfor aU purposes of ^ecti/ve competition, 
practictUly ieolaledfrorn each othar.^ 

The consequences economically of thia practical iaola- 
tion of large industrial groups, must, on the first state- 
ment, etriie the mind of the reader ae veiy important and 
far-reaching. If this isolation exists, then there is not a 
tendency, through the operation of economical causes 
alone, to the equatization primarily of vages throughotit 
the several gronpe: and, derivatively, of the prices of the 
corresponding products of such groups. Prof. Cairnea 
does Dot flinch from carrying his theory to its proper con- 
sequences. Citing Mr. Joha S. Mill's law of International 
Valiiee,* ho declares that this doctrine is manifestly appli- 

tktloD of tUeBcrev- propeller. A fsner-g^rnds sliopkmp«r ia ooeol tha 
iDoet eoterprlfllnir ei peri roe nlal lata Id >.^cuUDre. Tbe moat renurk- 
■ble arcbitectonil deelg-nof our dn; liu bern furaiabed hjt, gardener. 
Tbe firat person who auppDed London with wkter waa a goMamith. 
The firat e^tcnaiTS m&her of Gn^liah mods was a bllad mui, bred to 
DO trmde. The father of EngliBh Inland navigation waa a doke, and 
hlsenglneer waaa millwright The Grat great builder of iron bridget 
wna a atone maaon. and Ilie greateat railway engineer commenced hia 
life M a colliery engineer,"— Hearn's Pluiology, p. 278. 

' Some Leading Princlploe, etc., pp. 70-8. 

■ >• if^t doctrine majr be thuB brlcSy atated : IntematlDnal Talnea ara 
(overaed by lUe reciprocal demand of mmmerdal mnntrlee for eaoii 
Mhor'a producttona. or mote preclanly, bj tbe demand of each counirr 
for the pToductiona of all other ooaDtriea aa againiil the demand of all 
otliw eoonuiea lor wbal Itproduce*. . . WhateTof bo tbe McAuXf 
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cable to all cases in wliich gronps of producers, excluded 
from reciprocal indnstrial competition, exiihange their 
products. Such cases, as I have shown, occnr in domestii 
trade, in the excbangea between those non-competing in- 
dustrial groups of which I have spoken." As applied to 
Buch groups, the law formulated by Mr. Mill would leave 
the average relative level of prices within each group to 
be determined by the reciprocal demand of the groups; 
or, to abandon technical language, we have the result of 
large groups, each of which is left to meet its indnstrial 
fate by itself, without eharing in the advantages of other 
groups, or contributing to their welfare out of its own 
ftbundance; a condition in which it can no longer be 
claimed that if one group be exceptionally prosperous, 
labor will flow into it from the outside, till the rate of 
wages therein is reduced to an assumed general average, 
and vice mrsa. What then, becomes of the Economic 
Harmonica, and of the assumption that the "Laws of 
Trade "only ueed lobe left to their unimpeded operation to 
bring out the best good of the whole industrial community \ 
Is this doctrine, bringing with it such vast consequences, 
true \ I answer, there is, in my judgment, a great deal of 
truth in it, otherwise I should not be justified in having 
introduced it at such length; but that it will be finally ac- 
cepted in the form in which Prof. Caimes left it, I do not 
believe, though it is not unlikely that his statement, over- 
strained as it is, will compel the attention of economists to 
considerations of real importance heretofore overlooked, 
or avoided on account of their difficulty, more effectually 
even than a more measured statement would have done. 
Certainly after so emphatic an utterance, by an economist 
ing pTopoTtiont — or, let aa say, wlmtoror be the suite at rdatiM priee* 
— in differeoi countries, which Is requisite to secare this resnlt, Ibose 
exahaDgiag proportions, that state of relativa prices, will tiacoina 
normal — will famish the central point towanj which the flactantlona 
of iDlemational prices will gr&vilate." — "Some Leading Principle*, 
Mc." p^ BS, 100. 
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■0 distingniished, writcrB id economica can hardij con'-inne 
to aKume x perfect freedom of movement on the put 
of tabor, w between localities and occupations within anj 
country, an aeeomption as miEcKievous as it is false. 

Instead of a^eerting, as Prof. Cairnee has done, the prao 
tical isolation of certain great gronps, with entire freedom 
of movement within these gronps, I believe that a fuller 
Etady of industrial society will establish the conviction 
that nowhere is mobility perfect, theoreticallv or even 
practically, and nowhere is there entire immobility of 
lalior; that aU classes and conditions of men are apprecia- 
bly affected by the force of competition ; but that, on the 
other hand, the force of competition, which nowhere be- 
comes nil, even for practical parposes, ranges from a very 
high to a very low degree of eEGciency, according to 
national temperament, according to pecntiarities of per- 
sonal character and circumstance, according to the laws 
and institntions of the community, and according to oata- 
ral or gcographienl influences. 

And first, brietly, of the asenmed isolation of certain 
great groups, as of skilled or unskilled labor. Here Prof. 
CairncB asserts that not only will adult laborers, once 
engaged in tinekilled occupations, not go up into skilled 
occupations in any appreciable numbers; but that the 
transfer will not take place in the nest generation, by the 
puuiing of the children of unskilled laborers into skilled 
occupations, to an extent which will practically aiTect, in 
any appreciable degree, the numbers of the class into 
which or out of which, such children, if any, shall go. 

It cannot be denied that there is a strong constraint, 
made np of both moral and physical forces, which keeps 
the vast majority of children not only within the great in- 
dustrial group into which they were born, but even with- 
in the very trades which their fathers individnally pursue. 
I shall have occasion hereafter to dwell on this as of great 
importance in the philosophy of wages. But that thii 
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constraint is so powerful and unremitting tliat those who 
escape are bo few as not in any appreciable degree to r&. 
lievo tho class wliich they leave or to influence the class 
into which they thus enter, I most donbt. It is not so in 
the United titates, in Canada, in Australia. I lieriously 
doubt whether it is 60 in Germany, with its universal pri- 
mary instruction for the young and its admirable system 
of technical education. It surely is not so in Scotland. 

If Prof. Oairnes' generalization remains sound for Ma 
own country, it is still true that the humblest English 
laborer has only to emigrate to the United States, as tens 
of thousands do every year, in order to place his children 
in a situation where they can pass into a higher industrial 
group, not by the display of " extraordinary energy, self- 
denial and enterprise," but by the exercise of ordinary 
social and industrial virtues. 

On the other hand, how is it with the assumed free- 
dom of movement within the industrial groups which 
Prof. Cairnes has in view ? Let us recur to his own state- 
ment of the case. He does not claim that laborers who 
have once become engaged in any occuparion are practi- 
cally free to leave it for any other which may seem more 
remunerative. He admits, perhaps too fully if we have 
regard to tho United States, Canada, and Australia, that 
the mass of laborers are held in their place and lot by a 
constraint from which it is practically beyond their powei 
to escape. But he does claim that the rising generation 
of laborers furnishes a disposable force — a disposable fund, 
he terras it — which can be and will he directed freely 
within the great groups he defines, according " as remu- 
neration may tempt, in various directions. The young 
persons composing this body, or others interested in their 
welfare, are eagerly watching the prospects of industry in 
its several branches, and will not be slow to turn towards 
the pursuits that promise the largest rewards.'" 
' Som» Leading Principles, etc., p. 09. 
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Kow let it for the moment be granted that Prof. Caime^ 
proposition is trne to the full extent, how far does the 
mobility thus given to labor answer the requirements of 
the case 1 Keferenee to tables of vital statistics will show 
that the number of persona annually arriving at the age of 
twenty is from two and a half to three per cent of the 
population twenty years of age and upwards. This then !a 
the extent of this "disposable fund." Kow in Chap, IT. 
we have sought to show how serious often is the evil efEect 
upon those elements of character which go to make up the 
efficiency of labor, of even a brief failure of employment ; 
how almost certainly extensive mischief resalts from 
"hard limes" protracted through months and years; 
how easily and quickly barm is done ; how slowly and 
painfully indnslrial character is bnilt up again. In view 
of sncii poseibiiitiea of disaster, always imminent from the 
very nature of modem industry, the question becomes one 
of great importance, whether this "disposable fund," 
which Prof. Caimes adduces, is large enongh for its 
purpose, whether it secures the needed mobility of labor. 
But before tinally answering this inquiry, let us ssk 
whether Prof. Caimes ia justified by the facts in assuming 
that the whole of the rising generation of laborers is thns 
disposable, "fulfilling the same function in relation to the 
general labor force of the country which capital, while 
yet e.^isting as purchasing power, discharges in its rela- 
tion to its general capital 1 " 

One would not lightly speak in terms of ridicule of any- 
thing which Prof. Caimes has written ; yet there is eome- 
ihing liidicrons in the picture which his words suggest of 
1 weaver, with half a dozen cliildren and fifteen shillings a 
week, eiirnestly pondering the queation, to which of the 
various trades of the gronp to which he belongs he shall 
devote the opening talents of his nine-year-old boy, now 
just able to earn threepence a day in the mill ; or of pro- 
tracted and frequently adjonmed fkinily councils in which 
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poor Hodge, hie wife and eldest daughter, discuss the iodns- 
trial capabilities of the younger members of the family, and 
the comparative inducements of the several hundred raanual 
occupatioua recognized in the tables of the census. Tha 
picture is ludicrous only because the truth of the case is bo 
pitifully the other way. We know that mill owners ara 
harassed with applications from their hands to take chil- 
dren into employment on almost any terms, and that the 
couBciences of employers have required to be reia- 
forced by the etemest prohibitions and penalties of the law 
to save children ten, seven, or four years old, from the 
horrors of " sweating dens " and crowded factories, since 
the more miserable the parents' condition, the greater 
becomes the pressure on tliem to crowd their children 
somehow, aouiewhere, into service; the scantier the re- 
mnneration of tlieir present employment, the less becomea 
their ability to secure promising openings, or to obtain 
favor from outside for the better disposition of their off- 
spring. Once in the mill, we know how little chance there 
is of the children afterwards taking up for themselves an- 
other way of life. 

We know, too, that in the agricultural districts of Eng- 
land, gangs of children of all ages, from sixteen down to 
ten or even five years, have been formed, and driven from 
farm to farm, and from parish to parish, to work all day 
under strange overseers, and to sleep at night in bams 
huddled all together, without distinction of sex. We 
know that the system of public gangs required an act of 
pariiament ten years ago, to break it up, and wo have the 
testimony of the commissioners of 1867, that, in spite of 
the law, it is still continued in aome parts of the king- 
dom ; while the system of private gangs," only less shock- 

1 •■ Etgu somstimes mi majtj u eightjr or one bandrrd ihbj be Ukea 
from k Delghborin;; tono to one farm." Report of E. B. Pottmftn, MM, 
csmm'r.,— Employment of women kod cbildTea, 1847-8, p. 95. " At 
preflent, pareote aolldt employers to tftke childnn loto Mrrloo oAan 
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ing to coDtemplato, is still continned witbont rebnke oi 
law. Sorely, such facts as tliese are not coDsiatent with 
the nBsnmption that the comparative merits of a large 
nnraber of occupations constitnting a " competing group " 
are carefully and intelligently canvassed by parents, anx- 
ious for the highest ultimate good of their offspring, and 
willing and able to take advantage of opportonities afforded 
in branches of indastry strange to them and perhaps pros- 
ecuted at a distance. So late as 1870, children were 
employed in the brickyardaof England, under strange task- 
masters, at three and a half years of age.* Account is 
given na, sickening in its details, of a boy weighing 
fifty-two pounds, carrying on his head a load of clay 
weighing forty-three pounds, seven miles a day, and walk 
ing another seven to the place where his burden was to 
be aggumed. Perhaps his mother was eagerly "watching 
the prospects of industry in its several branches," with a 
view to selecting a thoroughly agreeable, rcmnnerative, 
and at the same time improving occnpation, where be 
could at once earn a handsome living and secure oppor- 
tunities for the harmonious development of his physical, 
intellectual and spiritnal faculties, but I scarcely think it. 
John Alliusworth tells Mr. White, Asst. Commissioner, 
bow he and his son, aged nine years, earn their daily 
bread. " Work in the furnace, last Saturday morning 
wo began at two. We had slept in the furnace, being 
strangers to the town. We live at Wadaley, fonr or five 
miles off. Wo have to be here by six a. h. It is a long 
way for the boy to come and go back each day, though I 
Clin manage it. I should like to get some place in the town 
for him to stay in."* Now there in a father who is looking 

•o jonng u U be worth Ichb."— Ibid. p. PT. " Id Cambridgeeblre, the 
children go out to work •• Toung u six je%i* old, manj st Hvra oi 
•ighi."— Ibid, p. D3. et. pp. 12,lS,iiote. 

■ ScHdkl Sdecoa TmuwtloDi, 1874, p. 4. 

*B*vonof 180S, p. 18. 
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on t for hiB son, according to Prof. Caimes' assnmption; 
jet Mr. Commissioner "WTiite would probitbly, from his 
large experience, give heavy odda that John AUiuBwortb'a 
little Bon, aged nine, will be found twenty years from this, 
if still alive, working in the furnace, perhaps sleeping in it, 
etunted and blighted, the father of a nine-years-old boy, 
for whom he too, " would like " to get a better place to 
work and sleep. 

I have not called up such pictures of human misery with 
the object of exciting eorapasaion, mnch less with a view to 
obtain an advantage in controversy, but to show graphically 
the error of Prof. Cairnes' assumption that parentswho are 
tied down hopelessly to an occupation which affords bnt 
the barest subsistence can freely dispose of their children 
to the beat advantage among a large class of occupations. 
Especially when we consider that, in the development of 
modern industry, trades become highly localized, entire 
towns and cities being given np to a single branch of 
manufacture, shall we see the practical fallacy of this 
assumption. Even if we suppose the parent to be advised 
of better opportunities for employment opening in some 
trade prosecuted at a distance, and to be pecuniarily able 
to send his child thither and secure him a position, yet, 
years before the boy or girl would bo fit to send away from 
home, the chance of earning a few pence in the mill where 
the parent works would almost irresistibly have drawn the 
child into the vortex. 

May we not then question Prof. Caimes' assumption that 
the children of tho working classes constitute " a disposa- 
ble fund "to be distributed to the highest advantage of 
labor among those occupations which at tho time are most 
remunerative ? The truth is, that until you secure mobility 
to adult labor you will fail to find il in the rising genera- 
iion, and that among an ignorant and degraded population 
four-Sfths, perhaps nine-tenths, of all children, by what 
may be called a moral necessity, follow the occnpatioos of 
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their parents, or those with whom their fortune tis placed 
them. The great exception is that wliich Prof, Faweett 
has indicated,' that of the children of agricultiiral laborers 
in Ihe Immediate vicinity of flonrisliiiig m an o factories. 

We have now reached a position where we can judge of 
the adequacy of the force which Prof. Cairnea invokes to 
secure to labor its needed mobility, and we must prononnce 
it wholly insufficient. Even were the whole mass of 
labor coming each year into market to be reckoned sa 
"disposable" in the sense in which he uaea the term, it 
wonld yet sometimes fall short of effecting that redistribn- 
tion which is required by changes which, as we have seen 
not infrequently amount in a few years almost to a revo- 
lution of industry ; bnt when we consider how partial and 
donbtfnl is the mobility thus claimed for the rising gen- 
eration of laborers, we are constrained to say that unless 
more can be adduced than Prof. Caimes has shown, 
the freedom of movement within industrial gronpe which 
he has claimed to be practically perfect, ia in trutJi very 
inadequate to effect that object of supreme importance to 
labor — the free and quick resort to the best market. 

But it may be asked, ia not the ubiquity of the " tramp " 
a proof that you have over-estimated the difficnlty which 
besots the movement of labor ! Is there not a large adult 
population which is constantly shifting its place, here to- 
day and there to-morrow 1 What more could you ask I 

I answer, there is no more virtiio to relieve the pres- 
sure upon honest self- respecting labor in the forces which 
direct the movement of the " tramp," than there is of vir- 
tue to save men from drowning in the forces which bring 
a human body to tho surface alter a certain period of putre- 
faction. The body comes up, indeed, but only when 

' " Aq mgricnltuml Uborfir Ib not cuddrnl; converlt^ into a cottnn 
ircATer. Haeb k ItkdsIiIod rnrely talcea place; bntit there iaamuiti- 
boMrj doM M buid ntdn; of the ohlldren of the i^rlcaltunl Uborera 
Will b» anplored thenia."— i*^. Jtcon., p. 170. 
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swollen and discolored by the processes of corruption ; 
and 60 the laborer, who has lost his hopefulness and self- 
respect and become indnstriallj degraded, whether by 
bad habits for which he is primarily in fault, or by the 
force of causes he had no strength to resist, wanders about 
the country begging his food and stealing his lodgings aa 
he can ; but his freedom, thus obtained by being loosed 
from all ties to social and domestic life, does not so much 
relieve labor as it oarses the whole community, rich and 
poor alike. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE WAOEB 0L&6B. 

It has been eaid that, by most syateniatic writers on 
political economy, the wagea class is takea as coincidont 
with the labor class. In the opening chapter I briefly 
indicated five important claasea thus brought together 
under a single title. In the present chapter it is proposed 
to show that of the five, but two can with any propriety 
be said to receive wagea ; and of these two, it is proposed, 
though not with the same degree of assurance, to exclude 
one, leaving but a single class as really the recipient of 
wages. It is hoped that, by strictly defining the wagea 
class, and setting the other classes thus distinguished In 
their true relations to it, something may be added to tha 
understanding of the law of wages. 

To begin : The wages class includes only the employed. 
It is not necessary to spend time in proving that by 
etymology, at once, and popular usage, the word is re- 
Btncted to the retauueratton paid by one person to another. 
Those who give the word a wider significance in political 
economy are bound to justify themselves in doing bo, by 
showing that something is gained, in clcamess, thereby. 
But my reason for desiring to confiue the word as has 
been proposed, in % treatise on wages, is better than a 
Unguiatic one. It is that the very object of the inquiry ia 
to ascertain the laws which govern tha condition of tAoae 
pertont who, having no command of the agencitt and in- 
ttrumtntalities qf production, are dUiged to teek emplojf- 
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ifiMJ and the meant of euisUienoe at the hands of others. 
It ie tlie condition of this class that the philanthropist ia 
especially interested in, because this is preemiuentlj the 
dependent class. The economist should be equally iuter- 
ested because juet here comes the real strain in the distri- 
bution of the products of industry. How, for example, 
if we group employer and employed in one great " wages" 
class, can we properly reach the sabjects of strikes and 
trades unions! Are wo not, most unnecessarily and in 
most undeserved contempt of popular apeecb, slurring over 
and obliterating the natural and obvious distinction which 
points us the way to the right discussion of some of the 
most important questions of distribution, when we speak 
of the wages of a cotton manufacturer; wages stipulated 
by no one, due from no one, and, if paid at all, paid by 
the acciduntal consumer of the product? 

If employers do not belong in the wages class, no more 
do those who are neither employers nor employed; who 
having command of the agencies and instrumentalities of 
production sufficient for their own labor, take a most im- 
portant part, indeed, in the production of wealth ; bnt, own- 
ing the entire product, have no concern whatever with tha 
distribution of wealth, and hence nothing to do with wages. 

We thus exclude the whole body of peasant proprietors, 
wlio in many countries constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and are, taking the whole world together, undoubt- 
edly more numerous than any other single class which wo 
shall have occasion to characterize. These persons, culti- 
vating their own land with their own labor only, or por- 
hiipB with that of their wives and minor children (having 
no separate rights or interests recognized by the law of tha 
land, andhence capable of making no demand, as laborers, 
for any portion of the product), create in the aggregate a 
vast amount of wealth, but it is wealth not distributed. 
Each such peasant proprietor owns the entire product of 
his land (subject only to the claims of the government for 
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contribntion, which claims, being legal and not woaotnitm 
in their nature, cannot be recognized in an economical 
treatise), to be eonsnmed for the subeiEtence of himeelf 
and familj and the increase of hia own Btock, or to b6 
exchanged at his pleasure for tho products of others. 
Such wealth, therefore, is not subject to distribution, and 
hence we clearly must exclude this body of laborers from 
the wages class. 

In England the peasant proprietor does not exist. 
Forty years ago Prof. Jones' wrote " In parts of England 
and Wales, though the race is fast vanishing, there may 
be seeu speoimens of our first division of laborers, nnhired 
by any one, occapiers of the soil, tilling it with their own 
bands." ' 

The "specimens" have by this time all disappeared 
except possibly from Westmoreland and Onmberland, coun- 
ties characterized by cnmparatively small estates. Bnt 
while the condition of large landed properties, cultivated 
by hired agricultural laborers, is almost universal in Eng- 
land and Scotland, one cannot cro^ the narrow seas in 
any direction without coming upon a condition very 
different.' To the west, Ireland furnishes an example of 
which we shall speak in connection with another class of 
producers ; while, before one reachee the coast of France 
ho finds in the *' Channel Islands," a part of the British 
empire but rutaining their own laws regulating tho desceut 
of lauded property, a body of peasant proprietors who 
have furnished the advocates of that system of cultivation 
with some of their most valued illnstrations. In France 

■ - WliUM Euajr on lli» ilUtrlbuilon or Woallh (or mher Brat) la ■ 
eopioaa rapartory of TKluftbl« tact* on tha l&nded teaure ot dllteMtil 
mnntrlaa."— J. & Mill, Pol. Eoon., 1. 297. 

t Pol. Ktnn.. p. 10. 

*" Ynuhara no othw ptwontiyllkB th«l of RngluiA. Tod ham DO 
Mher fnunlr; to wUlch It la •nlirelf dlvornHl from lU* land. TLon b 
BO Dthnr (nuniry Id tbe world wbare jroa will not flod mon taralD| 
np the famv 1b Uialr owa bwhold."— CuMon, Sp«««itea, U, tlS. 
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the principle of " partible eucceBsioD," introduced by the 
BevolutioUghas created a vaet number of Bmall properties, 
ojitimated at between four and five and a half millions. 

" III Germany a revolution of the same nature, though 
not of the eame magnitude, has been effected in a more 
regular manner. The beneht^ of landed property have 
been imparted progressively to a numerous and prosperoua 
class of cultivators by the abolition of feudal superiorities, 
by the restriction of entails and special destination of 
property, by the deliberate division of estates between the 
landlord and the occupier, on a basis, if not always equitable 
to the former, at least patriotic in its motives and happy in 
its results, and by the operation of rules of succession re- 
producing in some instances and in others adopting with 
various modifications, the maxims of the French Code.* " 

In Itaiy, under the principle of partible succession, 
somewhat modided, and through sale of church lands and 
the dlemcmberment of feudal estates subject to commn- 
nal rights ; and in Hussia, through the emancipation of 
the serfs and tbeir investiture with portions of the estates 
to which they formerly belonged, we have a large and 
increasing portion of the soil cultivated by its owners, 
working for themselves and by themselves, receiving the 
whole produce of the soil, subject only to deduction 
through taxation. 



Bat it is not only the peaunt proprietor of £nrope. the 
" farmer ** of America, who must be excluded from the 
wages class on the ground that ho is not dependent on 
another for employment. In the same class economically, 
so far as the principles of distribution are concerned, are 
large bodies of mechanical laborers, artisans, who having 
possession of the agencies and instm mentalities of pro- 



* AadioM ol Lord Nftpler utd Ettrick. Boe. Sc TnuukcUou, 1874 
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dnctioD, are enabled to produce wealth by their own 
labor, without the cousent of any person, the product 
being all their own and hence not subject to dietributioa, 
tliongh presumably in great part exchanged for the pro- 
dacts, especially the agricultural products, of others. 
These pereous, agaiu, receive uo wages, are not hired. 
They are no more the employed than they are the em- 
ployers ; indeed they are neither. Distribution has 
nothing to do with them. 

Adam Smith recognized this class. "It sometimes 
happens," he says, " that a single independent workman 
has stock enough both to purchase the materials of his 
Work and to maintain himself till it be completed. He is 
both master and workman, and enjoys the whole produce 
of his labor.' 

I do not, for the present, say that the condition of this 
class is better or worse than that of the wages claes, but 
only that the two classes stand in different economical 
relations, and should be treated separately. The self-em- 
ployed laborer has stilt to seek his market, and if the mar- 
ket fail him he may sutler or starve like the wage laborer; 
but it 18 a market for his product that he seeks, not for hia 
labor ; and lu the pregnant fact that he has possession of 
the agencies and instrumentalitiea of production, and may 
work in his place without the leave or help of any, ia 
found an abundant reason for preserving the distinction 
expressed above. 

Closely allied to the peasant proprietor in many respect 
economically, though difTering widely in others, and not 
the less distinctly to he excluded from the wages cla^, are 
those tenants, whether known as ryots in Asia or meta- 
yers iu Europe, who have, whether by law or by impera- 
tive cufitotn, a recognized right to the cultivation of soil 
which they do not own, upon the payment of a fixed abars 
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of the prodnce. The wealth thns produced is, indeed, nn. 
like that produced by the classea previously described, 
Bubject to distribution, inasmuch as the owner of the soil 
ifi here entitled to participate in the results of the industry ; 
but the tenant's share is still in no sense wages. He is not 
of the employed class; he is not dependent on the will 
of another for the opportunity to labor ; he has a right to 
work on that particular body of land and to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, subject only to the due payment of the 
share of the product going to the landlord — be the same 
an individual or the state. And this is equally true whether 
the right of the teuaut to remain in occupancy is one fixed 
by law, or only by a custom which is so distinct and im- 
perative as to give a practical assurance of permanency. 
And it is equally true whether the amount of rent be fixed 
by law, or by a custom which the owner so far respects as 
to put it out of his disposition to undertake to raise it.' 

The metayer syetem, under which the landowner r&- 
eeivea a definite share of the produce, originally one-half, 
as the term implies, but varying in present usage from 
one-half to two-thirds, according to local law or custom, 
once prevailed thronghont the western division of Conti- 
nental Europe, Italy, France, and Spain.' In France, 

I "to TnscoDj'," irrltes BiHrnoodl, aud the remark boldB true ol 
nuwt p»rli of Italy where tlia metnjer eystem prevnilB, " pablie 
opinion protects tbe cultivHtor. A proprietor would not dare to im- 
puae candltiona anusiial in Iba counlrj, and even in changing one 
luetajer (or another he altera nothing of the rent," 

" In this oouDtrx (England) tlie culllvatotol tbe soil and the owner 
of liie Boil are. aa a role, different persona ; in olher eoujiXritt thity iir«, 
at a riUe. the tame; or where tbey are not the aanie the owner of tlio 
■oil rvtber occnplea tbe position of aperpetwUlttMrormorlgagtethaji 
that of a landlord whose contracts with hia tenants an oonslnntl; lia- 
ble to reriaion." — Prof. Uogers' Pol, Econ., p. 151. 

' Prof. Jonea finds the origin of tbe metayer ajBtom of Western 
Europe. In Greece, from which It was adopted h;f tbe Romani, and In- 
troduced into Italj first, and France and Spain afterwards. Prof, 
Bogen find* ibat tbe metafer afstem waa introdaced qolte generallj 
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since the devolution, it has been largely Buperaeded bj 
peasant proprietorship ; and in Italy, since the unification 
of the kinij;dom, tlte same process has been going on, 
though more slovrly. A largo portion of the soil of thess 
three countries is, however, still cultivated noder this 
tenure. 

The ryot system of Asia and Turkey in Europe is held 
by some ecouomiets to be substantially e<^uivalent to per- 
sonal proprietorship ; by others to be the Oriental equiva- 
lent of the metayer system, the taxes, varying from fifty 
upwards to perhaps seventy per cent,, which the govern- 
ment levies on the produce, being regarded as virtually the 
rent of the land. The question need not be discussed 
here, for it is evident that, whichever way it might be 
decided, the ryot is not a wage laborer. 

In a very different economical position is the cottar ten- 
ant, who is liable, on the expiry of his longer or shorter 
lea^, or at the will of the landlord in the absence of a 
lease, to have his rent raised ; and on his inability to re- 
sist or to satisfy such a demand, or oven from the personal 
prejudices or preferences of the landlord, to be ejected 
from his occupancy ; yet we cannot designate his share 
of the product of the soil, after deducting rent, by the 
torm wages. The condition of the cottar may be better 
than that of the wage laborer, or it may easily be worse ; 
but worse or better, it is certainly different, and results 
from wholly different economical relations. As we go 
forward the unfitness of such a designation, if, indeed, 
there should be any question concerning it, will be made 
to appear more clearly than could be done at present wiih- 

inui England aftor tho gr«Bt plague of 1^48, >iid proialled for about 
•ilty je&ra, whon ll waa " auperaedi^ by tbo grovnli of a hardy and 
proapcrout jsomaurr. who eiiker purchased tUa land in parcels, or 
bvgalaod to work It witb their own capital, aod at a taoaej reot." 
PoL Eean.. ISH, 170. Tbo fate of Ui«W) jeouieo iu Eoglaad haa b«M 
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out an extensive excoraion from the path of our diecaa- 
flion ; but it will perhaps be sufficient at this point, waiv- 
ing objections from etymology aud popular use, to say that 
it is of the essence of wages that they are at stipulated 
rates, and therefore certain in amount, while the produce 
of the cottar tenant is never certain, since nature decline* 
to make any stipulation, aud the quantity and quality ol 
the crop must always remain, up to the moment of har 
vesting, a matter of conjecture. 

The cottar tenancy is still very general in Ireland. 
The soil is held in small quantities,* by the great body ol 
the agricultural laboring population.' 



"We have thus far insisted that only the employed 
shall be included in the wages class. Applying this test 
of dependence on others for the opportnnity to labor, we 
have successively excluded several large bodies of laborers, 
constituting in the aggregate the vast majority' of the hn- 
man race. In respect to the production of most of these, 
the principles of distribntion Jo not apply. In contem- 
plating their condition and prospects, we have only to 
consider the law of prodnction taken in connectiou with 
the law of population. Masters of their own fate, econom- 
ically, whether they shall be happy or miserable will 
depend [assuming their own industry, frugality and sobri- 
ety], tirst, upon their habits in respect to procreation ; 



1 01 the 682.237 haldlaga in Irelud. StS.OSO ftre of teu value than 
132. a year each, 027,000 ara tenandea al will.— ButUlical Jounial, 
xiiiii, 1Q3. 

* Daj-laborere in agjiculture were, until recent 1 7, at most nnkaown 
la IreUod. Tbcf are now appearing in cooEidenble nnmbere. — Les- 
lie'! I^uid SjBtems, etc p. 44. 

• " The nahlred ialxirera who are peasant cnltivatora," according 
to Prof. Jones, comprised in his daj "probablj two-thirdi of ibe Ik- 
boring popnlatioD of the globe." — Pol. Econ., p. 14 
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BGCond, upon tbe acts of their government, protecting tliem 
or robbing tbcni, as the case \axj be, with which political 
economy has nothing to do; and third, on the kitidnees 
or uDkindness of nature in affording sun and shower in 
clue order and proportion, and wllb tliia, again, political 
economy has nothing to do. 

We have applied the test of employment. We mast 
now apply other tests, still further to reduce the range of 
onr investigation. 

Firet, we count ont all those who, though em- 
ployed, are employed on shares. It is, as lias been eaid, of 
tbe essence of wages, that they are stipulated in amoant. 
In the case of laborers working on shares, no definite 
ainonnt is stipulated ; but only tbe proportion of an uncer- 
tain product which ehall go to the laborer. His remnnera 
lion, therefore, becomes greater with good luck and favor- 
able weather, or smaller with the reverse. He shares with 
the employer the risk of bad seasons and accidental loss; 
and is entitled to p.trticipate in all the advantage of every 
fortunate venture. In other words, he is the partner of 
his employer, dependent indeed, with no voice in the man- 
agement, and perhaps on hard terms, but a partner still 
in the distribution of the product; a condition which is 
etrongly contrasted with that of tbe wage-laborers proper, 
who have their remnneration at fised rates, receiving no 
less if the business be nnsuccessful (except in the rare and 
not anticipated event of bankruptcy) ; and receiving no 
more, however greiit the returns of the industry. 

The class of hired laborers working on shares is not 
large, but it is desirable that it shonld be clearly separated 
and excluded from the wage class for scientific precision. 
The share principle is applied somewhat extensively in 
mining, but its chief application is on the sea, where it 
become« of great importance to interest all hands in tbe 
•nccee« of the enterprise. In fishing vessels and whalers 
of almost all nationalities, and with the Greeks even in 
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the general mercbant service, the crews take shares in the 
ventare. 

Secondly, it ia my view that another and a very large 
body of laborers should be excluded from the wages clasa 
in treating the questions of distribntion, thongh the terra 
wages is applied, and with entire propriety, to tbe renin- 
ueratioQ of this class of persons, and its exelasion may 
not meet the general assent which I trust will be accorded 
to the exchifiions previously effected. 

What, then, is the class thus to be excluded against 
common usage ? It includes those persons who are delined 
by Prof. Jones* as paid, or supported, out of the revennes 
of their employers. I deem the difference between this 
class, which it is proposed throughout the further course 
of this work to call tbe salary or stipend class, and that 
which I shall call the waoes class, to be not only sufficiently 
clear to justify the economist in giving to the former a 
distinctive name, but so important in its bearings on the 
relation of persons of that class to their employers, and oa 
their claim to a share of distributed wealth, as to render it 
imperative to treat them separately. 

The domestic servant affords, perhaps, the best illuetr^ 
tioD, tor present purposes, of the salary or stipend dase. 
lie is not employed as a means to his master's profit. His 
master's income is not due in any part to h is employment ; 
on the contrary, that income is first acquired, or its acqui- 
sition reasonably assured ; and in the amount of the in- 
come is determined whether the servantshall beemplo3'ed 
or not, while to the full extent of that employment the 
income is diminished. As Adam Smith expresses it, "a 
man grows rich by employing a multitude of manufac- 
turers; he grows poor by maintaining a multitude of 
menial servants.'' ■ 



» Pol. Econ., p. 420. 

■ WtaUK of N,ai(m*, I, 833. 
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The caae ol the wage laborer is different. He is em. 
ployed with a v\cvr to his master's proiit ; the master'a 
income is the result of Biich employment of labor; and, 
with the exercise of due judgment, that income will be 
greater by reason of the employment, within the limits of 
his productive capadty, of each additional man. " Though 
the manufactnrer has his wages advanced to him by his 
master, he in reality costs him no expense, the whole 
valne of those wages being generally restored, together 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
which his labor is bestowed. But the maintenance of a 
menial servant is never restored," ' 

The ejrpeetation of protits, be it observed, furnishes the 
test for discriminating the wages class from the stipend or 
ealary class. It is not necessary that the profit expected 
in the employment of persons of the former class should 
always be realized ; nay, in a given cose, actual loss may 
resnit without changing; tho character of the service. But 
nnless the reason for the employment is found in the ex- 
pectation of a profit to the employer ont of the production 
in which the laborer is to be engaged, we do not find in 
such employmeni the tmo sign of the wages class. Hence 
we may broadly say, No profits, no wages. 



Let us recapitulate. Wo have, first, excluded the em- 
|iIojing class; second, all who, having possession of the 
agencies and in elm mentalities of production, whether 
agricnltnrnl or mechanical, are not dependent on others 
for the opportunity to prodnce; third, thoso who, though 
not owning land, lea^c it. whether under tho protection of 
law or subject to all the hardships of competition. These 
successive exclusions leave us tho employed class, whether 
In agriculture or mannfaetnres. From this we further ex- 



I WtaUhufNativn*. 
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cltide all who produce on shares, and all who are paid oi 
eobaisted out of the revenues of their employers. We 
have left the wages class proper, including all persons who 
are employed in production with a view to the profit of 
their employers, and are paid at stipulated rates. This ia 
the class whose econoroical poBition and interests it ia pro- 
posed here to discuss. With such limitations as have been 
imposed, the wages qnestion is not of that wide interest 
which is given to it when pretty moch the whole human 
race is brought within its scope ; bnt it may be that by this 
limitation our inqniries will become more fruitful, i 

But though the wage class inclndes bnt a fraction of 
humanity, it is perhaps as large as can be comfortably 
treated in a work of a single votnme. Of the eighty mil- 
lions of English-speaking people, three-fourths probably, 
two-thirds certainly, subsist on wages. 

It may be well here to anticipate a hostile criticism. It 
may be aiid that we have made our analysis of the labor- 
ing popniation an essential part of our theory of wages, 
while yet, in fact, no inconsiderable number of persona 
sustain economical relations which refuse to submit to such 
a classification. Thus there are persons belonging alter- 
nately to the wages and to the stipend class, nowemployed 
for profit, now paid out of revenue. In like manner there 
are persons in every community who are employed as 
hired laborers during portions of the year, while at other 
seasons they are engaged in production on their own ac- 
count in their own shops or on their own email holdings 
of land. 

To this it may be replied that while the recognition of 

< " The (third) claai of hired Inborera, paid from capital, has to ei- 
cluaiTflj met theu^eB >nd occupied the Ihoaght« of English writeri 
on wBgea, that it has led them into some seriaaa and yerj nafor- 
tUDBte mlitakca aa to tha nalnre, extent, and farmatlan of the tanda 
oat of which the InboTiog popalatloo of (he globe 1b fed,aDd,Miuiutl. 
Vhe7 have milled foreign writen." — B. Jones, Pol. Econ., p. IS 
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vast bodies of DndlBtributed wealth which arc yet sabject 
to exchaDge, is here asserted to be necesaarj to a right 
understand ing of some of the phonomena of wages, the 
validity of this position does not depend on the possibility 
of an exact enumeration of the several classos delined. 
On this point I cannot do better than qnoto from the 
admirable chapter on Economic Deflnition, which Prof. 
Cairoes, just before his lamented death, added to his treat 
ise on the Logical Method of Political Economy. 

" In controversies about detinitions, nothing is more 
common than to meet objections founded on the assnmp- 
tion that the attribute on which a deSnition turns, onght to 
be one which does not admit of degrees. This being 
assumed, the objector goes on to show that the facta or 
objects placed within the boundary line of some dctinition 
to which objection is taken, cannot, in their extreme 
instances bo clearly dieoriminaled from those which lie 
without. Some Gqiii<rocal example is then taken, and the 
framer of the definition is challenged to say in which 
category it is to be placed. Now it seems to me that an 
objection of this kind ignores the inevitable conditions 
under which a scientific nomenclature is conetmcted, alike 
in political economy and in all the positive sciences. In 
such sciences, nomenclature, and therefore dcfinitioa, ia 
baeed on classification, and to admit of degrees is the cliar- 
acter of all natural facts. As has been said, there are no bard 
lines in nature. Between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, for example, where is the line to bo drawn? . , . 
It is, therefore, no vslid objection to a claesitication, nor 
consequently, to the definition founded upon it, that 
instances may be fonnd which fall, or seem to fall, on our 
lines of demarcation. Tliis is inevitable in the nature of 
thinga. Out this notwithstandiDg, the claaeification, and 
therefore the definition, is A good one, if, in those instancei 
which do net fall on the line, th« duiUnotioiu marked by 
the definition art luch as it it important to mark, such 
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tliat the recognition of them will help the inquirer for 
ward toward the desiderated goal." ' 

THE EZOHjUtOE 07 DtSTBIBUTSD FOB USDieTBIB0TED * 

WEALTH. 

31dt it may be asked, what avails it to show that the 
wages ciaeees, instead of being coextensive with the labor 
class, as is assumed in the current theories reapcf^ting 
wages, is only a small fraction of it, communicating with 
those other great masses of hibor, only in the exchange of 
its completed and marketed products? How can this fact 
bear on the question, whether wages may be increased 
actually and permanently? Are not wages governed by 
exactly the same principles as if the wages class constituted 
the whole of the labor class, instead of one-fifth, one-sixtli, 
or one- seventh 1 

I answer, in the first place, that if the wages class is 
only a fraction of the labor class, that fact should be clearly 
set forth in discussions of the wages question, and the 
extent of the interests involved should be, as nearly as 
possible, indicated. The reader has a right to know 
whether the principles laid down govern tlie fortunes of 
substantially the whole human race, or of only one-fifth or 
one-seventh of it. The confusion of the labor question 
with the wages question, ia as unnecessary as it is unscien- 
tific. 

But secondly, I answer that the fact of the productioa 
of a vast body of undistributed wealth, portions of which 
are subject to cxchitnge with distributed wealth, may, and 
does, powerfully affect the condition of the wages class. 

Let us discriminate. So far as undistributed wealth, 
that is, wealth which is produced entire by one person,* 

' Log. MelU. Pol. Econ. p. 131H41. 
•p. 4. 

' With the usial&noe, It tavj be, of his wits ftnd mlcoi chUdmi 
wboM Iftbor Is, la the eye at the l»w, tiU own. 
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wbo owns tlie ^liole prodnct, is not exchanged bat is con- 
stiTDcd by the producer, as is the case with probably the 
major part of snch wealth, the world over, no eflect on the 
wages ciaEs can be wrought thereby. That wealth, being 
neither dietriboted nor exchanged, neither its production 
nor its consumption concerns other classos of prodacere. 
£ut so far ae nndistributed wealth is exchanged against 
distributed wealth, there is a distiuct possibility, therein, 
of gain or loss to the wages class. 

It was remarked in our first chapter, that it is as tmly 
impossible to explain all the phenomena of wages, with- 
out reference to this outside body of undistributed wealth, 
ae it would be to account for the Gulf Stream, withont 
reterence to the colder waters between which, and over 
which, it flows. We are now in a position to justify this 
remark. We have seen (chap, x.) that the theory that all 
bnrdcns are divided and all benefits diffused equally 
throughout industrial society, rests on the assumption of 
perfect competition. Industrial society is taken, for tlie 
purposes of this reasoning, as composed of economical atoms, 
absolutely equivalent, possessing complete mobility snd 
elasticity. Given this condition, all that Bastiat has 
claimed for the economical harmonics, is happily troe. 
The laborer and the employer feel the force of competition 
equally, and neitlier has a natural advantage over the other. 
The laborer feels the force of competition alike as seller of 
labor and as bnyer of commodities. Labor and capital 
flow freely to their best market. The highest price which 
any employer can afford to give will be the lowest which 
xny laborer will consent to receive; while, as between any 
two departments of production, the advantages enjoyed by 
the laborers, capitalists and employees engaged will ba 
abeohitely equalized. 

Rut, on tlie other hand, it is evident that ^i« leaet vis- 
eotity qf mtUarial, the A^htai idiotyncramf tifttru^urt 
muH, in a d«fr4e, d^tr, ^ not mtirtly defeat^ the tand- 
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mijy to the propagation, through economio media, of any 
economto impidae. Just so far as men differ in their 
industrial quality, or are diversely organised in natural 
or artifioial groups, juat 60 far there is the posalbility thai 
one person or doss of persons may ie disproportionately 
affeaied by anecoTwrnioforce; may receive uioro or receive 
lusa uf the beuefit, may suffer leas or suffer more of tlis 
burdeu, tiian Iiis or their just distributive share. 

Now tlio diviaion of the body of laborers into the 
employed and the non-employed, or independent work- 
meu, is a great structural fact which cannot but profonndly 
influence the propugation of economic impulses. Doubt- 
lees there are compensations in the condition of the wagea 
claes ; while nothing could exceed the misery of whole 
nations of peasant proprietors or tenant occupiers, where 
the government fails to render the protection to which the 
subject is entitled, or where, as too often happens, the 
government beeomee the plunderer of the people. Yet, 
through all, we discern in the fact that the wages clasa are 
dependent on others for the opportunity and the means to 
labor, not having, in their own right, possession of the 
agencies and instrumentalities of production, the possibil- 
ity of deep and lasting detriment. 

I have already expressed the opinion, in criticism of 
Prof. Cairnes' doctrine of non-competing groups, that oora- 
petition never becomes nU, for practical purposes. But let 
us for the moment inquire what would be the effects, did 
the employed and the non-employed constitute two great 
non-competing groups ; that is, did not the employed ever 
become an independent workman; or the independent 
workman ever seek employment. Wo will also suppose, 
competition to be perfect within the employed class. 

It is evident that upon these assumptions any economi- 
cal impulse, for good or for evil, which should be experi- 
enced anywhere io the latter class, would extend at ones 
and without loss through the whole body of the employodf 
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that the burden wonid be divided or the benefit diSbse^] 
among the entire mafis, action and reaction continuing un- 
til equilibrium was everywhere restored. But this im- 
jjulse would not be propagated across tlie dividing line 
between the emplojed and the non-era ployed. The econo- 
mical movement would cease in this direction as abruptly 
as a vein of gold etope at a new geologic formation. For 
good or for evil, the non-employed would feel no econo- 
mical sympathy with the employed. Each group would 
meet its own fate, individually, by itself. Certain "ex- 
changing proportions " would be established for the sur- 
plus products of the two groups ; a scale of relative prices 
would be reached by trade between them ; bnt so long as 
labor was not free to flow across the line of demarcatioQ 
there would not be even a tendency to the equalization of 
the wages of the employed to the average production of 
the independent workman. 

Now, ae has been said, there is no ench niter failure of 
competilion as is here assumed for the purposes of illustra- 
tion. The employed do come, in greater or less degree, to 
bo independent workmen ; independent workmen do 
come nnder employment. The facility with which these 
interchanges are made depends much upon the nature of 
epecial industries, much npon the character of the individ- 
ual workman, much npon the state of legislation and tha 
Bocial condition of the country. In some lands the move- 
ment across the line dividing the employed and the non- 
employed is very free, many laborers alternating between 
their own little farms or shops, where they work for tliem< 
selves by themselves, receiving all advantages and suffer 
ing all losses, and the larger estates or factories where they 
come under direction and control, and receive wages at 
stipulated rates. In other lands the transition is slow and 
painful : in some it can scarcely be said to be effected at 
all. * On the whole, it is notorious that interchanges bo- 
' " No EoglUb ogrlcultonl Uborar, to hia mod Mtnfittae drMnu 
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tween the two groups are eoniparatively rare; the great 
mass of the employed never have the choice whether they 
will set up for themselves; they abide in their lot and 
efaare, because they have no resource, the fortune of their 
class, be that good or evil. The dlvisiou we have iudi- 
cated remains iucontestibly the greatest stnictural fact in 
modern iudustrial society, telling powerfully upon the 
rate and direetion in which economic impulses shall be 
propagated. 

If this be so, and I do not look to see it questioned by 
any one, then there clearly is the possibility that one of 
these gronps may profit at tho expense of the other, since 
the only security which conld exist for their sharing 
equally the benefits and burdens of production would be 
found in the nnimpeded interchange of labor. Which of 
the two is more likely to he the gainer in the exchange of 
its marketed products, whether it be the independent work- 
man who has possession of the means and materials of 
production, who can create wealth in his own name and 
right, and has to ask no man's leave to labor, or the em- 
ployed workman, will more clearly appear the further we 
carry our discussion of the conditions of the wages class in 
modern industrial society. 

hu tlie vIbIoo of occapylng. Btlll less of pooaeaaliig, luid." — Rogan' 
Hut. ot Agr. uid FricM, I, 603. 
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TBB OAPITAUaT GLASS : BBTUSNS OF OAPITAL : 
1NTKEE8T. 



Of capital it is cot neceeeary to discuss here either the 
origin or the office. Many economists carefully exclude 
land from the lists of capital. What Ricardo calls " the 
original and indestmctible * powers of the soil," not being 
the creation of labor, and commanding, as tiiey do, for 
their possessor, an annual remuneration, over and above 
the proper returns of labor (as determioed by the yield of 
the poorest soils under cultivation), are, these writers hold, 
not in the nature of capital. 

But whatever be the economical nature or the eocial 
JDStification of rent, the facts that land almost everywhere 
bears its price proportioned to this annual income ; that a 
great part of all the land in possession to-day in civilized 
countries was actually acquired by purchase, through the 
payment of undoubted capital ; that this interchange of 
fixed and circulating capital ie constantly taking place, land 
always practically having its price in denomiuations of 
capital, capital surely commanding the use or fee of land ; 
and finally that no small part, often by far the greate«.t 
part, of tlie selling price of land represents, on any theory 
of rent, the actual investment of capital merged indistin- 
gnishably with the original productive powers of the soil, 
these facts justify me, I think, for all present purposes, in 
embracing alike the proprietors of land and the owners of 

■ Bloudo'i lkMM7 of nut appUas to Und onlj u It U auumed to li« 
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other forms of wealth which may be used prodaetively, in 
one capital- class. 

Capital, llien, whether iq land or in some other form, if 
it be employed productively, yields a return to its owner 
over and above the remiiuemtion of the labor applied. 
The laws which govern these retarna of capital it ia not 
necessary to discnss here. My only concern with the 
capital clasa is to define its membership and ascertain how 
far that coincides with the membership of the employing 
class. 

But, first, a definition. When capital is employed re- 
prodnetively by the owner, the generic term, retnms, suffi- 
ciently describes the increase of production effected there- 
by. When capital is employed by a person not the owner, 
•"retnma" still doseribe the increased product; but the 
special terms, rent and interest, como into nse to charac- 
terize the snms paid out of those returns to tlie owner. I 
say " out of those returns," for commonly rent and interest 
are something less than the amount by which the product 
has been enhanced, otherwise it would not ordinarily be 
worth tlio while to borrow and become responsible for the 
capital so applied, tliough it may happen, and not infre- 
quently does, that the desire of the borrower (I nse the 
teiTO here generically, to include the occupier of land) to 
relieve himself of dependence on an employer, by coming 
into possession himself of the agencies and instrnmentali- 
tics of production, may lead him to pay more, as interest 
or rent, than the retume of capital, measured by the ex- 
cess of the prodnct over the value of his labor expressed in 
wages at current rates. 

It seems to ine best that the words rent and interest 
should only bo used where capital ia actually leased or 
loaned. There is, indeed, highly respectable authority for 

animproTed. Differenrea of fertility wroaglit bf &cta>l appUc&tlonB 
of capiu), are to be compeDsaled on the aame prineiplM u laveat- 
tueutH ol equal ufet)' aad penuuieiice. 
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Baying of a man cnltiTating his own land, that he payt 
rent to hitngflf, or of one nsing his owa circulating capital, 
that he^y« interest to himself. But it ia better to avoid 
all ench strained nees of words which have a precise mean- 
ing, by which they fill an important place in economical 
tenninology. Let the retnms of capital remain the generic 
term, while rent and interest are employed only with re- 
spect to payments for capital actually leaeed or loaned. 

Who, then, constitute the capital class ? Who receive 
the Tetania of capital 1 

With that vast body of property, real and personal, 
which is employed in prodnction by peasant proprietors, 
or occnpiera of land under a practically indefeasible ten- 
ure, whether guaranteed by law or imperative custom, this 
treatise has nothing to do, except that it may be noted in 
paaeing that those who speak of the capitalist as the em- 
ployer of labor, are obliged to regard these peasant pro- 
prietors or occnj)iers as their own employers, another 
instance of a perversion of economical terms made neccfr- 
fiar}' by a false analysis. 

If we turn to England and Scotland, where the soil ia 
cnltivated under farmer-rents, we do iiot find the owners 
of land employing agricnltnral labor to any considerable 
esteni, except in the ornamentation of grounds, payment 
for which is made out of revennes already acquired, and 
the sums so paid aro bonce, according to our definition, not 
wages, but salary or stipend. Where agricultural laborcra 
are employed for jirofit in England, it is almost universally 
by a middle-man, a farmer, who, on the one hand, leases 
the Iflnd from the owner, and on the other agrees with tho 
laborer for his work, by the year, tho month, or the day, 
obligating himself to pay landlord and laborer at fi.Yed 
nit«8, and looking to his own enter|)nee and economy to 
•eoiiru his own remuneration out of a product which 
varies continnally with good or ill fortune, with good or 
ill management. The English farmer is, however, ilnoat 
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neceeEarily the owner of circulating capital to some ex- 
tent, not only to guarantee the landlord's rent and the 
laborers' wages, but also to purchase live stock, seed, tools, 
and machinery, and to make advance of wages while the 
crops are growing. But he is not necesearily the owner 
of cireiJating capital to anything like the extent to which 
be uses it; good character and a reputation for business 
iapacity will enable him, under the modern organization 
of credit, to command the use of far more than he actually 



In France, peasant proprietorship gives form to the 
ftgricniture of the country ; but even under the old rfipme 
the seignior-capitalist did not directly employ labor, and 
Arthur Young pokes fun at the great lords who, desiring 
'.he reputation of cultivating the soil, when that had be- 
;ome a fashion in France, let out on shares portions of 
their estates immediately about the chateau 1 In the 
United States the land is, as a rule, held cither by persons 
corresponding industrially to the "peasant proprietors" of 
Europe, but rejecting that term, and calling themselves 
very inappropriately "farmers," or by larger operators 
who hold the fee of the land and cultivate it by hired 
labor. Land leased for purposes of agriculture is hero 
highly exceptional. But while the legal owner of the 
land is thus in a considerable degree the employer of 
labor, it is to a very large extent capital borrowed on note 
or mortgage which enables him to eke out the purchase 
money of the " farm," to stock it, and to pay wages in 
anticipation of the crop. 

We thus see that even in agriculture, where the effects 
of lordship still survive, the capitalist is not necessarily the 
employer of labor, nor is the employer of labor limited in 
his operations by the extent of his personal ownership of 
capital. But if we turn to the department of mechanical 
industry, in which lordship never had existence, and al. 
that has survived from feudal times (the trades onionB, as 
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tbe nicgitimate anccessore of the ancient gcilds) is antago. 
nistic to the eniplojer'a authority; a department which is 
eminently the field of "new men," and ia which the hered- 
itary principlo is reduced to a minimum, we find the as- 
sumption that the capitalist ia the employer, the employer 
the capitaliBt, monstronsly unreal. True it is that the 
employer should be a capitalist, that he should have posses- 
eion of some accumiilatioos, not only to guarantee ' tho 
loans he contracts and the wages he becomes responsible 
for, but also to steady his own operations, lest he should 
act as one who has everything to gain and nothing to lose; 
true it is that able employers come to own an increasing 
share of the capital used in their increasing business; and 
that the larger their accumulations become, the greater the 
freedom and strength with which they conduct baslness. 
Yet it still remains that the employer is not an employer 
because he is a capitalist, or in proportion as he is a capi- 
talist. Of capitalists under our modem organization of in- 
dustry, but a small minority employ labor ; of employers 
tew bnt use capital far iu excess of what they own. More- 
over the employer who owns little capital ; the employer 
who owns much, and the employer who owns perchance 
all he employs, are not to be distinguished in their indus- 
trial attitude and relations, or in the nature, or, generally 
we may say, in the extent of their operations; but differ 
only in the ease, freedom, and security with which they 
conduct their respective busineBses, And that difference is, 
in ordinary times, not very noticeable. One employer, in- 
ilcod, is down on the books of the Commercial Agency 
wiih A flvc times repeated, and his paper is known aft 



> Mr. Rleardn makra this diBllDcUoa In it>Fpcct to tlie banker him- 
nlf. " Tho dlatlnetive fancllon of l\w bankpr brgSns u rood m h» 
ii«ea tha mone7 of otiier*." Yet, though II is tbe umi of other pvople'a 
inone; thtit chanelfTlirs tho banker, it ia IroporUnt that he tlionlit 
be known at aappoaod W hara moasj of IiU own to «lFord gnanuitj 
of hta good faith and pnidtDca, 
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'gilt edged." Another must be content to be rated lower 
hy the Agency, live emaller, pay a little more interest on 
loans, run around a little more lively before the close of 
hanking hours, and be served after his betters. Bat the 
outride world sees very little difference, granting tliem 
C(juality of biisincea ability, in their employment of labor 
or conduct of affaira. 

Who, then, are the capitalists who are not employers of 
labor 1 I answer, first, those who by age, sex, or infirm* 
ity arc disabled from active operations; men retired from 
business, women of all ages, children and yonng persons of 
both sexes, tite crippled and incompetent for whom provis- 
ion has been made ; these, in the order of nature, own a 
large part of the property of the world. If tlieir wealth ie 
in their own hands, they know their limitations, and do 
not undertake to employ it personally; if their wealth is 
held for them, the responsibilities of the trustee or guar- 
dian are incompatible with the ventures of manufacture or 
trade. Secondly, those who, from dignity and love of 
Ii^isore, aa is especially the case with men of inherited 
means, are indisposed to increase their store by active ex- 
ertions, but live upon their income; and those who are 
engaged in professions ' which do not allow tlie invest- 
ment of their earnings. Thirdly, the laboring classes, 
whether receiving wages or salaries, who are able, even 
out of scanty earnings, to make savings which they are, 
ft'oni the nature of their industrial position, nnable to 
apply personalty to production. Small as are tbe individ- 
ual contributions of this class to the loanable capital of a 
eoramnnity, the statistics of the savings banks show what 
is the virtue of a large multiplier. There mi;^ht he added, 
perhaps should be added, to the vast aggregate of capital 
thus constituted, the accumnlating profits of indnstriea 



' E. g.. Lkwjer*, pb^Btcluu), clergymea, *rcbll«cts, englDe 
emmeDt ofllda!i, and Ibe like. 
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which are already fall of capital up to tho poiut of " di- 
miuialiiug returns," where overflow must take place into 
newer branchea of productiou. Thus no smalt part of the 
net aouual profits of agriculture iu Sotncraetshire and 
Hampshire go up to Londou to be loaned to the mannlac- 
turera of Yorkshire aud Laacaahire ; • while in the Uuited 
Statea the current la reversed, aud the manufacturing divi- 
deoda of New England go to the West to be invested in 
agriuulture, which can still afl'ord to pay eight, ten, and 
even twelve per cent. Here again we tiave a large body 
of capital, which, tiiough the owners of it are employers 
in some brunch of industry, yet goes to swell the aggregate 
of loanable capital to which employers who are not capi- 
talists, or who wish to be employers beyond the extent 
which their own capital permits, may resort under the 
modern organization of credit. 



It is BO clear that the membership of the capitalist class 
is not coincident with that of the employing class, not- 
withstauding the use by the economists of the word capi- 
talist to signify the employer of labor ; and the subject of 
the relation of the capitalist to the employer is, as far aa I 
have occasion to consider it, so simple, that I shoold not 
have devoted a separate chapter to this class, but have de- 
lined it iu remarks introductory of the employing clau 
proper, were it not that I desired to emphasize this my 
difference with the text-book writers; aud secondly and 
chiefly, that it becomes necessary for me to take oxcepUoQ 
to the use, by the same writers, of the word Fro&ts, an 
exception best taken under the present title. 

My exception is not on linguistic grounds. Fro&ts. so 
far as the etymology of the woi-d goes, might inclado in- 
terest, rent, wages, and the gain derived from the oondact 

> Bagahot'i Lonlwid Street, p. 13. 
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of business, any one or all of these. The Gconomists gen. 
erally use the word to express the retarns of capital.' I 
propose to express by it the gains of the employing class, 
letting the returns of capital stand as previously explained 
in this chapter. By what, then, do the economists express 
that which I call profits 1 I answer, that as they i-efuse to 
the employing class a separate entity,* so they, logically 
enough, practically deny the existence of profits distinctly 
from the returns of capital. If the employer, who ia 
assumed to become an employer because he is a capitalist, 
and to the extent to which he ia a capitalist, gives his per 
eoual attention and his time to the business, they acknowl. 
edge that he receives an addition to his income on that ac- 
count, which addition they define as " the wages of super- 
vision and management." This they regard as belonging 
strictly to the category of wages, and treat the case pre- 
cisely as if the employer or "capitalist'' had dispensed 
with a paid overseer, superintendent, or manager, and 
drawn the salary of the position himself — otherwise his 
" profits " are all the proper returns of capital. If he 
chooses to withdraw his personal attention and retain the 
overaeer, superintendent, or manager, then his " profits " 
have no such foreign admixture. 

But inasmuch as the theory of distribution offered in 



1 '■ ProfitH proper, o( intorert."— Prol. Rogen, Pol. Econ., p. 139. 

"Tbe retOTO for abnlamoe Is profit." — Prof. Cairnes' "Some Lead- 
log Principlea," etc., p. 48. 

* Aa Hr. Amasa Walker U the oa\j B7>temaUe writer od political 
tvoDoiaj, with whoM work I am familiar, who ntcognliea the eiaploj- 
era of labor aa ooDatitDtlug a diatluct iDdiutrial clua.fo he is the oalj 
iue who gives the word ProfiU the aignificance It baa In the t«(t. 
" B; tha term pro&ta we mean tUat share of wealth, which, is tb» 
general dlstiibutlon. (alia to tboee who effect an adrantageonB aolon 
belweca labor and capital , ... the parties, then, to production 
»re (1) the laborer, (2) the CKpltatiat, (3) tbe employer, or manager. 
Each baa a dlninct province and a lepaiate luterett." — Scleooe of 
Wealth, pp. 879-40. 
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this treatise requires the recognition of the employers of 
labor a& a. distinct industrial class (see Chapter XIV), per- 
forming a function of high importance, something beyond 
"supervision and management," as exercised by hired 
agents, it is eviJent that a term is needed to designate ths 
share of this class in the product of industry, Now, 
■while the use which the text-books make of the term 
Profile is, as has been said, not objectionable on linguistic 
grounds, that which is here proposed certainly corresponds 
far better to the popular usage, at least in America. I 
cannot speak with assurance in respect to the significance 
of the word in England ; but with us, few practical men 
wonld understand a manufacturer's or a merchant's profits 
to include his interest-account. Webster's Dictionary 
gathers the American sense of the word correctly in the 
following detinition : *' The ^wv;i^ of the farmer and the 
manufacturer is the gain made by sale of produce or man- 
ufactures, after deducting the value of the lalior, materials, 
rent, and all expenses, together wUU the interest of Vi» 
capital employed, whether laud, machinery, buildings, 
instruments, or money." And since this nse of the word 
agrees thus with the speecli of practical men, while the 
term, Returns of Cipital, is perfectly descriptive of the 
object to which it is applied, I trust the reader will not 
revolt at being asked to carry tbmugh the further couree 
of this enquiry the definition of Profits, as the remunera- 
tion of the employing class, or the gains of business. 

According to our analysis and definition, then, th' 
parties to the distribntion of the product of modem indus- 
try, in its highest organization, and the shares they r©- ' 
spectively receive, are as follows : 

1. The Wages Clua Wagea. 

2. The Capitatlet CUia Rotarns o( CaplUl (Rent : iDteresI) 

B. The Eiupiu^tn; CIm* Pnifila. 
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Are the retiirns of capital already at or neai -he mini- 
mum? A very commoD answer to complaints respecting 
the inadequacy of wages, or to schemes for securing their 
increase, is that the returns of capital are already as low 
as it is for the interest of the lalrorers themselves they 
should go ; that if a smaller annual return were to ba 
made to the capitalist for the use of his accumulated 
wealth, the disposition to save would he so far affected 
thereby as to reduce the store of capital, a'nd thus diminish 
employment. I am embarrassed in making quotationa 
from economical writers to show the direction of thia 
argument, by the fact that they generally use the word 
profits * to express the returns of capital (including remu- 
neration for its risk), but with always a possible addition 
of "the wages of supervision and management." It ie, 
therefore, difficult to say whether, in a specific instance, 
the rate of interest is referred to alone, or the remunera 
tion of the man of business, after estimating the proper 
returns of capital, is also included. But as the Utter 
element is treated as of comparatively slight importance, 
I think I may assume that, when Professor Cairnes says 
" Profits are already at or within a hand's breadth of the 
minimum," ' he refers chiefly, if not wholly, to the retarna 
npon cttpita). Of course, if profits he at the minimum, 
any increase of wages whicli involved a further reduction 
in the returns of capital,' would unquestionably be detri- 
mental. Prof. Fawcett thus works out the effects of such 
a reduction : '"If profits are diminished, there ia not so 
great an indncenieut to save, and the amount of capital 
accumulated will decrease; tlie wages fund will conse- 



1 " FroSt : a. word which, like many olhcn in political economj, ia 
very loosely applied."— ProfirRogers' Pol, Ecoq., p. 0, 

3 '■ Some LeadlDg Piinciptee," e\a., p. 3.'S8. 

• It haa beuD ahown that it ii poosible that an adrance of wagei 
may l*e made in teverd ways wlthoat Involving ft redttciion either In 
vrofiU or in tbe retnrnB at capltaL 
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qoently be diminisbcd, and there witl be a emallcr amoaat 
to distribute among tbe laboring classes." ' 

But I fail wholly to understand what evidence Prof. 
Cairnes can have had that the retunis of capital are at oi 
near the minimum. If he had in view the fact that in 
England the rate of interest and the returns from capital 
invested in land are now so low that a continually iucreaa* 
ing amount of capital is going abroad to newer countriea, 
thiB is undoubtedly true ; but it affords no proof that the 
rate of interest in England has reached the point where a 
further reduction would touch the principle of frugality 
in the quick. Every dollar of British capital fortunately 
invested in Australia or the United States helps to cheapen 
tlie materials of British manufactures, and to widen the 
market fur British products. So long as these new coun- 
tries enjoy such extraordinary natural advantages, English 
capital will doubtless continue to go abroad ; but were 
these countries lilted up with capital, bo as to bring the 
rate of interest down to what it is in England, where ia 
the reason for believing that Englishmen would not save 
their wealth for the sake of an annual return lower than 
tbe present! The return to an investor in the British 
consols, which are regarded as the ideal security, is about 
three and three-seven the per cent, per annum. The in- 
enrancfi companies realize about four and one-half per 
cent, on their investments. Railway shares paying five 
per cent, a year sell ordinarily cloee on 100. Could Prof. 
Cairnes have meant that, if Englishmen could not get five 
per cent, for their capital, or at least three and three-sev. 
enthe per annum, they would consume it in eelf-indul- 
genco? But we know that the Dutch have accumulated 
vast savings on still lower inducements, for the rate of 
interest in Holland long ruled at two and one-half per 
aent., while the government borrowed freely at two per 
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cent. Nor have we any grounds for afiBaming that even 
a lower rate might not find people atill saving, be it from 
profits, from wages, or from the returns of previously 
existing capital. 

Ono consideration of importance, which is often lost 
siglit of in this Connection, is that the motive to save con- 
tains an element besides the expectation of an annual 
income from the accumulation. Saving is aleo in the 
nature of an insurance against the casualties of life. The 
strength of this motive to self-denial for the sake of insur- 
ance alone, is seen in communities vhere there are no 
banks, as in many of the departments of France, and no 
means of ordinary investment, where yet vast sums are 
accumulated by the peasantry." Kot the less in countriea 
where banks afford the safe and sure means of deriving 
present revenue from savings, does this desire to save, as 
an insurance against the inevitable ills of life, constitute a 
considerable part of the motive to accnmulalion. Men 
would in a degree provide against old age and sickness, 
provide for the possible widowhood and orphanage of 
those dependent on them, were there no interest on 
money; and saving thus, a very low rate of interest on 
absolutely safe investments would call their funds into 
productive use. 

Now this view, the justice of which cannot, I think, 
be questioned, affords the means of judging somewhat 
more critically the statement of Prof. Fawcett just quoted. 
Prof. Fawcett says, If wages are enhanced, profits are 
diminished, and hence less capital will be accumulated. 
But we know, both from the reason of the case and from 
the statistics of the savings banks, that capital may be ac- 
cumulated from wages as well as from profits, whether wo 
understand by that term, the returns of capital, or Uie 

' EnropeftD financien bsve been tiioro than once aotoDinhed by the 
enormoua Bccamulktiona of tlia Fiencb peaaaatrv, fcben these wen 
tapped by a popnUr loao. 
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gains of buBlnesH. Does any one saj, a redaction in the 
rate of intereat would affect the dispoBitioQ of the laborers 
to save out of their wages equally with the disposition of 
the capitalist or the eruployere, to save out of their earn- 
ings? I answer, no, decidedly not. The motive to save, 
for the sake of insurance, operates with far greater force 
among the laboring class than among the more fortunate 
classes. Thus, taking the ca£e of a hundred laborers work- 
ing for one employer, can it be doubted that the desires of 
all these individuals, even if we make deduction of spend- 
thrifts and drunkards, to provide against old age, sickness, 
and the premature death of the bread-winner, would con- 
stitute a stronger force to direct towards savings an extra 
thousand pounds of wages, than would the corresponding 
desire on the part of the single employer, in the matter of 
an extra thousand pounds of profits ) That this would be 
BO in France or Germany, would nut, I think, bo questioned 
by any Frenchman or German. If it should not prove so 
in England, it would be in no small degree due to the fact 
that tiie tenure of the land, the true savings banks of the 
people, has been so much embarrassed by statute and by 
judicial fictions. 

It should, of course, be expected that a large and sud- 
den increase of wages, due to general industrial causes like 
that which took place four years ago in the iron and coal * 
trades of Great Britain, would, most likely, human nature 
being what it Is, be employed in ministering, more or less, 
to folly and vice, or squandered in expenditures, not per- 
haps hurtful in themselves, but unnecessary, and therefore, 
as against a strong reason for saving, mischievous. The 
possible iocroase of wages which I have in view is rather 
A steady advance due to the increasing mobility of labor 
from the growth of the industrial virtues, enabling the 



■ Coal row. bvtwMDJalr 1871, and Febroary, 18T3 la the praponlos 
•f 100 to 300, Iron foUoirliig, tbough %l % conilderabla lotemL 
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wages claes to resort more promptly to their market, and 
to press their employers more closely with a truly effective 
competition. Wages thus won would, in general, be well 
fim ployed. 

So much for that desire to make fiavings as an insuraDca 
against the contingencies of life and health, which is one 
element of the principle of frugality. Of the other, and 
doubtless more important, element, the desire to secure an 
annual income from investments, or from the personal use 
of capital, ii is not necessary to speak here at any length. 
I know no reason for believing that interest in any coun- 
try has reached its minimum, that is, the point where the 
desire to spend overpowers the disposition to save, in such 
a proportion of instances as to waste capital, or to prevent 
it from increasing proportionally to population and to the 
opportanities for its reproductive use at current rates. 



It is quite another question whether it makes any differ- 
ence whether the returns of capital are at the minimum, or 
are very much above that point. I have already ' quoted 
A para<rraph from Prof. Perry in which he takes the 
ground that if, from any cause, an nndue amount of the 
product of industry goes to the share of the capitalist-em- 
ployer, nothing can defeat the tendency that the excess 
shall be restored to wages. Prof. Cairnes, in his " Lead- 
ing Principles," has expressed himself on the same ques- 
tion as follows : 

" Time, supposing," he says, " a gronp of employers to 
have succeeded, as no doubt would be perfectly possible 
for them, in temporarily forcing down wages by combina- 
tion in a particular trade, a portion of their wealth previ- 
ously invested wonld now become free — how would it bo 
employed i Unless we are to suppose the character of a 

' Pp. 81-2. 



large fectkm of s eommnnitr to be soddenl j danged in a 
]et^ng attributey the wealth so with<inwn from wagei 
woold, in the end, azid before long, be restored to wage& 
The flame motiTes which led to its inrestment woald lead 
to iU reinTestment, and once rdnrested. the interests of 
those concerned would eaose it to be distribntcd amongst 
the flereral elements of capital in the same prop<^on as 
before. In this waj eaceiontmeta is Add in cheek Ij coo- 
eUnunen^ and the desire for aggrandizement sets limits to 
its own gratification." 

The doctrine here seems to be that the deare for aeeo- 
mnlatioD, or aggrandizement,^ is a constant force, and thns 
the effects of covetonsness, through the emj^OTer^s efforts 
to give the laborer as little as may be for his services, are 
compensated bj the effects of oovetonsness throngh the 
employer's efforts to make a profit on the amount thns 
saved by again employing it in the pnrchase of labor. 
The motives to investment and reinvestment are therefore 
eqoal. 

Now it seems to me that this doctrine is inconsistent 
with any recognition of the rarying strength of the econo- 
mical motives. While in particular instances, with per- 
sons of the miserly disposition, the passion for accnmala- 
tion may grow with increasing wealth, the observation of 
every one mast convince him that, with the vast majority 
of men, especially in this age of refinement and of artificial 
wants, the impulse to spend luxuriously acquires force, 
after the comforts and decencies of life are once provided 
for, faster than the impulse to save ; that large incomes 
are not applied as severely and judiciously to farther get- 
ting as are moderate incomes ; that the rich expend their 
revenues with a lavishnoss, a capriciousness and a heed- 
lessness which are unknown to men of smaller means. If 
this be so, and, with full regard to no inconsiderable num* 

• Pp. 278-9. 
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' 1ber of particular inEtaDoes to the contrary, I do not think 
it will be denied, then the motives to reinvestment cannot 
be held to be necessarily equal to the motives to invest- 
ment ; and instead of covetoiisness being bold in check by 
wvctousneas, luxurionsnesa comes in to consume a portion 
at least of such excessive gains. 

It needs to be noted, moreover, that, upon Prof, Cairnes' 
3wn doctrine of " non-competing groups,"' it would not 
follow that the sums thus tal^en from one body of labor- 
ers in excessive prolits will be restored in wages to the 
class or classes Buffering such losses. Capital having, on 
Prof. Cairnes' statement, a much higher degree of mobility 
than labor, the body of laborers to he benefited by snch 
restoration of profits to wages, will not necessarily, or even 
probably, be identical with that which was in the first in- 
stance depleted. And if a right distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry bo important to secnre the highest indus- 
try and zeal io future production, then in contest! bly, in 
addition to all considerations of the iniquity of tliua bleed- 
ing one class for the benefit of others, we have a strictly 
economic argument against the theory of the practical in- 
difference of the present proportions of wages and profits. 



But we may go further and say that all this kind of 
reasoning in economics which makes the employing or the 
capitalist class, in a state of imperfect competition, the 
guardians of the wages class, in snch a way that it really 
doesn't matter whether the laborer gets all the wages ho 
might, or even, at any specified time, gets any at all, becanse 
excessive profits will further enrich those other classes who 
hold their wealth aa a sort of sacred trust for him, so that 
at another time he will get all the more, if he gets less or 
nothing now — all this sort of reasoning is much to be dis- 



' See p. IM. 
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trueted. And I cannot sufficiently express my aBtonish- 
ment that an economiBt of Prof. Cairnes' cmitient ability, 
who made the most important contribution ever ofFered 
in modification of tlie theory of competition, nod who 
pin'nted ont the frightfnl hiatus in Baotial's corapoBition of 
the Economical Harmoniee," shonid have fallen into the 
trap at this point. Anything more contradictory of his 
own doctrine of the extensive failure of competition, and 
the want of harmony between the interests of the work- 
man and the employer, as each understands his interests 
and is prepared to act with reference tliereto, than this 
asBomption of the certain restoration to wages of all snraa 
taken for excessive profits, it would bo impossible to 
conteeive. 

It is a poor mle that doesn't work both ways. Yet 
writers who hold it to be of no consequence at all that tlje 
"eapitalisla'' shonid, by pressure brought npon the labor* 
erg, reduce their wages below the equitable point, einco 
the extra profits thus acquired are certain to be restored 
to wages, seem to regard it as a subject of jnst apprehen- 
sion lest laborers shonid, by trades unions or strikes, bring 
a presenre to bear, on their side, which might reduce 
profits unduly. But why stiould not such extra wages he 
restored to profits, jnat as certainly, peacefully, and auto- 
maticalty ? What ditference does it make if the '^ capital- 
ist," in any given time or place, gets an inadequate profit, 
or indeed no profit at all ? He will only get just bo much 
more tlie next time. Certainly, if the laborer can wait 
to have excessive profits restored to wages, tlie"capitaliflt" 
can wait to have extra wages restored to profits. 

This notion of a see-saw betweep wages and profits ia 
well hitoff in a story which Governor Wintlirop tells ; " I 
may npon this occasion report a passage between one of 
Bowley and his servant. The master being forocd to sell 
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ft pair of oxen to pay hie servant his wages, toM hia ser- 
vant he could keep Lim no longer, not knowing how to 
pay liim the next year. The servant answered him that 
he would serve liim for more of Uia cattle. But how ahall 
I do (aaith the master) when all my cattle are gone ? Tha 
servant replied, yon shall then serve me, and so you may 
have your catUe again."' Sarely, if a man becomes an 
employer in industry, only because he is a capitalist, and 
as he is a capitalist, the ser\'ant in this story was not more 
of a wag than of a political economiat. 



No, in a state of imperfect competition, the employer is 
not the laborer's guardian, or the trustee of his earnings. 
The workman's legitimate wages are a great deal better 
in his own pocket, or standing in his own name on the 
books of the savings bank, than paid into the hands of the 
employer aa extra profits. The reasoning to the contrary, 
on the assumption of a vital harmony of interests, cannot 
fail to remind one of the economical plea, with which it ia 
point by point identical, onco ao widely urged, that the 
owner's interest wonid abundantly protect the slave against 
physical abuse or privation. It is also closely analogous 
with the political pica by which the privileged classes 
have always sought to show that it really didn't matter 
how much political power was ontmstcd to them ; that the 
interests of rich and poor, high and low were indissolnbly 
bound np together, so that if one suffered, all must suffer 
with it; and that, therefore, the class most intelUgeutf 
most apt for government, having most leisure for publio 
aiTaira, with, moreover, the largest stake in society, might 
safely be trusted to make and execute all laws, their own 
true and permanent interests prohibiting them from any 
and every course prejudicial to the lower classes, who 
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ooold not, it was urged, be in any way oppreeeed bat that 
ioeial and indnitrial diaordere would affi>rd immediate 
retribotion for the neglect of doty or abuse of power on 
the part of their aelf-constitated guardians. 

The argument is a rery pretty one, but aksl and alasl 
what a dreary and sickening tale is that of the exactions 
and oppressions of the Old B&gime I There is no dass fit 
to determine its own rights and prescribe the duties of 
others. Inevitably will tyranny be engendered, whenever 
there is weakness or helplessness on the one side. Noblesse 
cbUge ; and the sentiments of compassion and charity go 
far to mitigate the natural severity of l^islation and 
administration ; but, after all, there is only one way in 
which the rights of any body of men can be secured, and 
that is by being placed in their own keeping. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



TH» XHFXOTIHO CLASB : THE ENTKEPEEKECE FDNOnOIT: 
THE PROFITS OF I 



Wb have seen (Chapter I.) that miinh confueion has been 
iDtroduced into the theory of wages by the economists 
carrying the classification which results iroin their analy- 
sis of functions in production over into the distribution of 
wealth, sfisaming, it would seom, that industrial functions 
mnst needs characterize distinct industrial classes. ^Ve 
have seen that, in fact, the laborer and the capitalist are 
largely the same person ; and that no division of tlie pro- 
duct into shares, representing the claims of different par- 
ties, in such cases takes place. We have now to note a 
further source of error in the almost universal neglect by 
the texUbook writers to make account of an indnstrio] 
function which, while, the world over and history through, 
it characterizes a class no more ' than labor or capital, does 
yet, in the most liighly organized forms of industry, espe- 
cially in these modern times, characterize a distinct and a 
moat important class. This class comprises the modern 
employers of labor, men of business, "captains of iuduB- 
try." It is mnch to be regretted that we have nota single 
l.nglish word which exactly fits the person who performs 
this office in modem industry. The word "undertaker," 

* Thna the peuuit proprietiir tskpB kII tha TeapnnsibUMea of pro- 
dnction, deMrmlDe* Us coanea and ila meibods, uid kcU. no to Rpesk, 
M tlis tnlreprentur In rMpecl lo his onn Utile a&ln, at the muaa 
time awnliig the captUl eniplored and perfarmiiig all the labor. 
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the man who nndertakeB, at ooe time bad very mQch tbia 
extent ; but it has long eincc been eo esclueively devoted 
to funereal uses as to become an impossible term in politi- 
cal economy. The word "adventurer," tbe man who 
makes ventures, also had this sense ; but in modern par- 
lance it has acquired a wholly sinister meaning. Tha 
French word "entrepreneur" has very nearly the desired 
significance ; and it may be that the exigeuctes of politico- 
economical reasoning will yet lead to ita being naturalized 
among us. 

This function, then, of the man of business, middleman, 
undertaker, adventurer, entrepreneur, employer, required 
to be carefully discriminated. 

Tbe economists, almost without exception, have regarded 
capital and labor as together sufficient unto production, 
tlie capitalist being the employer, the laborer being tbe 
employed. It may fairly be presumed that the failure to 
recognize a third party to production, the middleman, has 
lieen due in part to tbe fact that these writers have been 
accustomed to take their illustrations of the offices of labor 
and capital from the savage state, or at least from a very 
primitive condition of industry. The how, the spear, tha 
canoe, are the favorite subjects when it is to be shown 
how it is that the results of labor may pass into the form 
of capital ; how it is that capital may assist current labor; 
and how it is that a reward can be given to capital out of 
the product of industry without any wrong being done to 
the laborer. And it is true that when the forms of pro- 
duction are few and simple, and when the producer and 
the consumer are eilber tbe same person, or are fonnd in 
close proximity, the jtosecssion of capital is the one suffi- 
cient qnalificatioufortheemploymcnt of labor ; and, on tha 
other hand, a supply of food and of tools and materials is 
all that labor needs to institute production. 

But whon, in the development of industry, tlic forms of 
production become almost infinitely nntncroua and compU- 
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cated ; when many persons of all degrees of ekill and 
strength miiet be joined in labor, each in hie place contri- 
buting to a result which he verj" imperfectly, if at all, com- 
prehcnds ; when the materials to be nsed are bronght from 
distant fields, and the products are in turn to be aeattered 
by the agencies of commerce over vast regions, the con- 
Eumers constituting an ill-defined or an undefined body, 
personally unknown to the producer or any iinmiidiate 
agent of liis ; then a reason for an employer exists which is 
wholly in addition to that which exists in a primitive con- 
dition of industry. The mere possession of capital no 
longer constitutes the one qnalification for employing labor ; 
and, on the other hand, the laborer no longer looks to the 
employer to furnish merely food and the materials and 
tools of the trade ; but to furnish also technical skill, com- 
mercial knowledge, and powers of administration ; to as- 
eume responsibilities and provide against contingencies; to 
shape and direct prndnction, and to organize and control 
the industrial machinery. And, moreover, so much more 
important and difiicult are the last specified duties of the 
employer; so much rarer are the abilities they require, 
that he who can perform these will find it easy to perform 
those ; if he be the man to conduct busineSB, capital to 
purchase food, tools, and materials will not, under onr 
modern system of credit, long be wanting to him. On the 
other hand, without these higher qualifications, the capi- 
talist will employ labor at the risk, or almost the certainty, 
of total or partial loss. The employer thus rises to be 
master of the situation. It ia no longer true that a man 
becomes an employer because he is a capitalist. Hen 
command capital because they have the qualifications to 
profitably employ labor. To these, captains of industry, 
deapots of industry, if one pleases to call them so, capita! 
and labor alike resort for the opportunity to perform then 
several functions. I do not mean that the employer ia not 
in any case, or to any extent, a capitalist; bat that fie ia 
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not in employer amplj becuue be is • ojUaliit, or ti 
the extent oatjr to wbicfa be u a cainbliM. 

Now iD this k erideat to xaj man who looks orefiil]] 



' modern iaAatej. Yet tbe i 
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'. econoniists, J 
mtde tbetr inaljrsM of prodnction in * [rrimitiTe iitate 
vbolljr noglect tbcM later dereJoped daties of tbe em 
plujer, ibts new and Ur bigber function ; and ineist oa 
regarding tbe cafutaliat aa himself the employer. Tb^ 
rcsolre the entire JDdnetrUl commoni:; into captlslistt 
and laborers ; ' and divide tbe whole prodact between tba 
two. To the contrary, I bold that no theory of the dia> 
tribntiun of wealth, in modern indostry, can be eompleta 
whidi fuls to make accoant of the emploriag claea, as dia- 
tingniabed in idea, and largely also id its personnel, from 
tbe capitalist clase. 

It would, I admit, be difficalt to prove the importance 
of tbe entrepreneur function in indnslrr, just as it would 
bo (liflicult by argument to establish in the mind of an 
objector, a true conception of the fonctioaa of the general 
in war. Those who know nothing about warfare might 
iHsIievo that campaigns coulcl be conducted on the principle 
of popular riglitB and nnivetsa] Boffrage. Why not I 
There ie the materid of war (capital) in abundance ; here 
are the soldiers (laborers), who, if any fighting is to be 
done, will hare to do the whole of it; why should not 
these soldiers take those guns, and do their work \ In 
much tlio samo way, those who know little practically 
about production are easily persuaded that the trouble- 
hnma and expensive "captain of industry" may be dis- 
punHed with, and bis place occupied by a committee or a 
miies meeting. 

' "TIjo ultlniMe parinprn In xij productloo ma; be divided into 
lnr> cUmm, naplUllaU and Inhnf^ni, ... It tli» dlvtrlbutor bn tha 
nplullit, the ukara □! ibe Ulioret U nUcd itt^gea. If the dUtrlbutur 
b« tba Uborar, iLe aliaro of tba capllalUl U called attber intoreit at 
rant."— SaaTu's PlutaloKj, pp. aSfr-7. 
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We have had but few iastaneea of actual attempts to 
condnct campaigns on the town-meeting plan, the most 
notable, pcrhapa, being the emsade of Walter the Penni- 
less and the first Bull Run ; but there have been ntimeroua 
cffortB made to get rid of the entrepreneur, and it is in the 
almost universal failure of such eSbrte that we have the 
highest evidence of the importance of this fuuctionarj in 
modem industry. Cooperation,' which is nothing more 
or less than the doing away with the middleman, lias 
Beveral distinct advantages, of vast scope, in production ; 
yet these have been weighed down again and again, even 
under conditions most favorable to the experiment, by tlie 
losses resulting from the eUBpension of the employing 
function. Let those who resolve the indnstrial community 
into capitalists and laborers only, and divide the whole 
product between these two elassea, explain, if they can, 
the failures of cooperation. 

It has been said that the omission of the economists to 
recognize the employers aa h distinct class in modem in- 
dustry, is presumably due, in part, to the tendency to go 
back to the savage, or to a very primitive state, for illus- 
trations of the nature and ofHces of labor and capital. 
But I believe that it is also in part due to the fact that 
the real employing class is covered up, more or less, from 
cofiual view, by what may be called a false employing 
class, many times more numerous. This false employing 
class, as I make bold to call it, is composed of several con- 
siderable bodies of so-called employers. 

1. Those who hire servants or retain assistants who are 
to be paid out of revenues already acquired. Keasona 
have already ' been assigned for removing persons so en- 
gaged or employed from the wages cJass, and treating 
them by themselves as the "salary or stipend class." Of 

' A wholly erroneouB caoc^ptioii of co^Spenktlou, da« to the neglect 
o( the eDtrepnneur-tuuctiou. is eiposed on page 201. 
• P. 215. 
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eoiirBB, the same roftsona reqnire the removal of- theil 
mastei^ or pntrong from the lists of the employing class. 
If we were to consider the domestic serTantB, fllonfi, of 
England and the United States, we should find the eo- 
ealled employers lo be far more numerons than those who 
pay wages to laborers whom thej hire for profit. No 
wonder that when those who are paid ont of revenne are 
confounded with those who are paid ont of the product of 
their labor, tlie inclusion of tlie masters of the former 
class shonid uhstruct the view of the far less uumerona 
employers of the latter class. 

2. In this false employing class are large numbers of 
artisans who have single apprentices. Snch an artisan 
might, for instance, earn $500 a yearbyhisonii unassisted 
labor, while his gains by the apprentice's services might 
be $50. So far, doubtless, he is an employer of labor, and 
his gains are entitled, on a nice Judgment of the case, to 
be called " profits ; " but those bear so small a proportion 
to his other source of income, and he is, in his capacity of 
employer, of so little acconnt, that we cannot afford to be 
encumbered by earryinghim on as thecmployer of a third 
or a fifth part of an able laborer, A single cotton mann- 
facturer or iron master may employ a thousand times, or 
five thousand tirace, as much effective labor. It is of more 
importance that we should see the cotton nanufacturer 
and the iron master in their true relations to the great bod v 
of labor seeking employment, than that we should trouble 
ourselves about the economical status of the fraction of a 
laborer who is perhaps, at present, spoiling more material 
than his work is worth. The principle of the law, de mini- 
mis non cxiratvr, applies with even greater force in poUti- 
cal eeonotny. What wc need in studying the problem of 
distribution is not a nice theoretical classitication, but a 
just and strong exhibition of the great groups of our mod 
prn industrial society.* 
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3. Another large body which we need to exclude, tem- 
poi'arily, at least, from the employing class, in order that 
we may get a proper view of its real constitution, is that 
M-hero the condition is one of nominal employment but of 
substantial partnership. This tnclndes a great number of 
cases where two men, or perhaps three, of a trade, approxi- 
mately equal in skill and experience, the work of the one 
being merely a repetition of the work of the other, labor 
together at the bench, one being recognized as the master, 
the otlier receiving wages ; yet where the reason for one 
being the employer and the other the employed is so 
Eli;;ht, the equality of skill and experience so well main- 
tained, the character and the profits of the business so 
well understood by him who receives wages, and the 
ability of that person to set up for himself so evident, that 
the employer virtually becomes little more than the senior 
member of a partnership where the nominal wages and 
terms of service are scaled to give a substantial equality of 
remuneration, with some slight compensation to the senior 
member for extra trouble and responsibility. 

4. There remains to be characterized a fourth class of 
persons to whom I do not wish to deny the title of em- 
ployer, bnt whom it is desirable for the moment to isolate, 
tliose, namely, who, having mistakenly become by occnpa- 
tion the employers of labor, through helplessness or false 
pride cling to the skirts of the profession, and remain in 
a small and miserable way conductors of industry, follow- 
ing humbly and at a distance the example of leading 
houses; content, in ilitsh times, to make a little profit on ■ 
little product, using generally antiquated machinery, coa< 
snming materials of donbtfnl qnality, and making a low 
class of goods, but shutting np promptly on the first inti- 
mation of hard times, or jnst so soon as competition be- 
comes close and persistent. Numerically the men of this 
class constitnte a considerable proportion of every trade ; 
bat if we consider the aggregate product, their part is com- 
paratively slight. 
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I do not mean to embrace in this clasa aoj mannfactorar' ' 
merely because bis establishment is a small one. It would 
be easy to show that in eome departments of production, 
perhaps in moBt, petty establishments fill a place, take up 
a certain amount of labor not otherwise employed (as, for 
instance, the labor of the wives and daughters of agricul- 
turists in the immediate neighborhood), find a distinct 
market to which, in a homely but useful way, they adapt 
themselves perhaps better than the monster factory can do. 
Tlie commerce of the world requires not only the ship of 
5,000 tons, bat the schooner, the lighter, and the dory. 

Yet of no small part of these petty establishments which 
make short nins from point to point between storm and 
Bqnsil, it may be boldly asserted that they answer no true 
industrial purpose. Their only rauon d'Hre is found in 
the fact that their proprietors, having committed them- 
Bclves to the profession of the entrepreneur, having come 
into the possession of a certain amount of the machinery 
and agencies of production, and being unable to betake 
themselves, at the point of life they have reached, to an- 
other occupation, or being unwilling to so openly confcea 
failure, can pick up a very poor living in this way. And 
of employers of this sort, it is significant to note, laborers 
arc not apt to be jealous. They are known to have a 
pretty hard time of it. Their lot is not envied, and they 
commouly receive the sympathy of the general community 
And of their bands ; while the successful captain of indus- 
try, who amasses a giant fortune, is regarded by not a few 
as having despoiled the laboring class. Yet it is incon- 
testable that the profits of the fonner constitute by far tha 
tieavicr lax, dollar for dollar, upon the product of labor. 
Ifothtng costs the working classes so dearly, in the long 
ran, as the bad or merely commonplace condact of 
bouneea. 
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Patting aside fi^r the moment tho several classes ena- 
merate^, we have plainly in view the real employing cIsbs 
of our modern industrial society : a comparatively small 
body of men, who control the destinies of labor no more 
than they do the destinies of capital. These men conati- 
tnte a class strictly limited in numbers, and dealing most 
despotically, as indeed they must, with tho outside world. 
The conditions of admission are a long self-initiation, a 
high premium of immediate loss, and a great degree of 
uncertainty as to ultimate gucccsb. Into this guild, in 
these modem days, no aspirant for profits needs to be 
indactcd with ceremonies, or first invited by the existing 
membership. All are in theory free to enter ; but the 
number who venture is closely restricted by tho known 
conditions of business. Those only undertake it who are 
able, or, like the rowers of Mnestheus, think they are able, 
to sustain tho ordeal of tierce and unrelenting competition ; 
while those who have the courage to venture are contin- 
ually sifted by commercial and industrial pressures and 
panics, so that only the fittest survive. 

I have no wish to idealize the successful employer of 
labor. He may easily be found to be a very nnamiable 
and a very uninteresting person. For the perfect temper 
of business something doubtless of hardness is needed, just 
8B it is the alloy of baser metal which tits the gold for cir- 
cnlating in the hands of men. A little too much sensi- 
bility or a little loo much imagination, is often a sufficient 
cause of failure in the stem competitions of business. The 
snccessful entrepreneur neeii not even understand the 
theory of trade, or bo a financier in the larger sense of that 
word. A kind of subtle instinct often directs tho move- 
ments of the ablest merchants, bankers, and manufacturers. 
They know that tho market is about to experience a con- 
vnlsion, because they know it; just as the cattle know 
that a storm is brewing. They not only could not give 
reasons intelligible to others for the coarse thej take ; they 
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do not even analyze their intellectnal processea for theii 
own EfttiBfactifin. 

It is not necessary to draw the outlines of the represen- 
tative entrepreneur. Living illnstrations will rise before 
the mind of every reader, far more vivid than any art of 
mine could execate. M. Coorcelle-Seneail, in hia Opera- 
tions de Bangue, has gronped the qualities the employer 
slionld possess : " du jugement, du bon sens, de la fennetfi, 
de la decision, nne appreciation froide et ealme, nne intel- 
ligence onverte et vigilante, pen d'imaginatioD, beaacoap 
do m^raoire et d'application." ' 

I said that the real employing clase is comparatively 
email. I do not epeak alone of those employing workmen 
by the thonsand or the ten thousand, or even of those 
alone whose pay-rolls connt np hnndreda of hands," If 
we go down to the captains of fifties and the captains of 
tens, it still remains true that the bnlk of the wage-labor 
of England, France, Germany, and the United States, is 
controlled by a smalt, choice band of men, who are masters 
in industry because, whatever be their social quality, in 
industry they are masterly. To call those men the crest- 
nrcs of their workmen, and speak of the sums they exact 
in royalty on all the business which passes throngh thob 
hands, as "the wages of supervision and management," 
seems to mo as idle a fiction as it would have been to cal' 
the st'igniors under llie Old Regime the social representa- 
tives of the tiers etat, and to speak of the sams they 
lavished in pomp and pleasnre. as their "allowances." 

Are profits already at the minimum, so that we may 

' P. 803. 

■ TliuB. even In Amtria. ons of tli« most backward of Eanpewi 
roDiitrirfl tn thv orgknlxatlon of li»!u*lrj. (re find llmt 4P3 einplofeni 
provide todgliig for not 1«s* tluui 0^,31.1 workmen. In Fnneo, Ueam. 
Sdineldar & Co. (" L« Crausot ") employ lO.UUU workmen. Ansln 
oiuplofi 15.000 under a elngle direction. At the greil cannon fonndlj 
of Smpp. at Ewen in Westpbnlia, between 8,000 and 10,000 an 
uaplo^ad. Id Qreat Britain, like sig<uitlo ealabUihmenU aboard. 
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not look to Bee an increase of wages obtained from this 
source) Much of what has been eaid relative to the 
asserted restoration to wages, of all suine which may go in 
excessive returns to capital, applies etinally in the case of 
excessive protits, the remuneration of the man of businesa, 
the employer, the entreprenenr. It cannot safely be 
assumed that, to nse Prof. Cairnes* phrase,' covetonsnesa 
be held in check by covetonsness, inasmuch as hixniious- 
ness will inevitably enter to absorb a portion of such 
undue gains. But here still another reason appears, 
Datuely, that, as the part of the employer in production ia 
active; not abstinence, as in the case of the capitalist, but 
exertion ; in addition, then, to the effects of luxuriousness, 
excessive profits will, with no small proportion of employ- 
ers, allow the native propensity to indolence and ease of 
life to enter to take something from the zeal and enter- 
prise with which buMness is conducted. It is only the 
exceptionally ambitious and reaolnte who will wholly 
withstand this propensity. So that when Prof. Perry 
says, " If, in the division between profits and wages, at 
the end of any industrial cycle, profits get more than their 
due share, these verj' profits will wish to become capital, 
and will thus become an extra demand for Ubor, and the 
next wages fund will be larger than the last,"' I am 
obliged to take the exception that a portion of these 
profits, so far as Prof. Peiry includes in that term the 
gains of the man of business, will wish to become fine 
horses and houses, fine clothes and opera boxes; while 
another portion wilt wish to take the form of coming to 
the office an hour later in the morning and going home 
an hour earlier in the afternoon. 

Hence, if we cannot safely assume that it is a matter ol 
indiDerence to tlie wages class whether a little more or lesf 
goes in pn>tits to the employer, it becomes of irnportanca 

' P 238. 

I Tbe Flnuieler, Angiut 1, 1874 
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to inquire whether tliere iB any reason to believe that pro 
lite are already at the miQimuin. And as to this, one can 
have no hesitation iu saying that the probabiiitiee ara 
Etrongly against snch a supposition. The present average 
rate of profits, or aunual aggregate of profits, bag noto- 
riously been reached as the resalt of unequal competition, 
'n which employers have been active, alert, and mobile, 
while laborers have been, in a great degree, ignorant and 
inert, resorting to the right market tardily, or mistakenly 
to the wrung market. It does not follow that because tlia 
laborers have lost heavily by this failure of competition, 
the employers have gained it all. Much has been lost 
to the laborers and to the world. Nowhere does the 
monopolist gain all that others lose by him. Yet the em- 
ploying class Lave profited, and still profit, greatly by this 
partial immobility of labor. The lowest price which any 
iaborer will receive for his services is no longer the highest 
price which any employer can afford to give. 

In the first part of this work, when treating of prodno- 
tion, I had occasion to show that the wages of the laborer 
might be increased in several ways without diminishing 
profits, the explanation being that the laborer's efficiency 
will be increased proportionally or more than proportion- 
ally. In dealing with the problem of Distribution, the 
laborer's efficiency will be assumed constant, and I shall 
inquire what causes may operate to increase the laborer's 
share of the product, not the absolute amoimt of his wages. 

And, first, let it be noted that a gain might be eSected 
through a reduction in what may be called the cost of em- 
ployment, without involving any reduction in the aggre- 
gate profits of employers as a body. Lot ine illustrate: I 
was much struck at the complaints made at some of the 
meetings of agricultural laborers iu England during the 
lockout of 1 ST4, that many of the employers were bard- 
drinking men and poor farmers, and that if they attended 
more closely to their business and niani»ged it butter, they 
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eonld afTord to pay higher wages. Now no one should 
lightly credit the complaints of angry men ; nor was there 
any reason to suppose that the farmers of the lockout sec- 
tion comprised more than the usual proportion of dissoluto 
and negligent employers. What occurs to me as notice. 
able in this matter ia the correctness with which these 
laborers apprehended the principle that when men who 
are ttnfit to condnct business force themselves into the 
employment of labor, it is at the expense of labor. The 
tlieory of competition assumes the inEelligence and capacity 
of the employer to see and follow his own interests.* 
His doing this is (assuming the mobility of labor) to be 
the very means by which the laborer's interest ia seenred. 
If the employer fails in this requirement of intelligence 
and capacity, it may be not the better but the worse for 
tiie laborer. Bad business management is the heaviest 
possible tax on production, and while the incapable em- 
ployer gets little for himself, the laborer loses heavily in 
the rate or the regularity of his wages. 

Now, several causes may help to swell the proportion 
of incapable employers. Shitly-ehaily laws relating to 
insolvency do this ; fictitioos currency does this ; truck 
does this." Each of these causes enables men to escape 



' Errora in directing produclloo are never offiwt one ftgainst iDotbpi, 
Bfl mUtalcM in compuUtiun so often &ra with % result of subsuiatia.1 
Accuracy. Whether the employer err in being too timid or too ven- 
lareiaine, low ia Alike ■□■tained, an iujurj le guSared vrbich ia vith- 
oat comp«iiMtifiii. Ther« ia no balaacing of one miilate against 
ftnother Id indoatir. 

It Is needleaa to aay that the emplnjer ia almoct always either too 
timid or too ventoreaone. Tbe porlecl temper ot bnslneaa, we might 
•uppoaa, ta found in no living man. Bat the atemor the reaponsibilitjr 
to which the emplojer la held, Ilie mora ateadj and severe the enmpe- 
tition to which Le ia subjected, the nearer will be the approach to thia 
Idual. the less will be the waate in production due to misdirection ot 
the industrial force. 

* The evidence before the Commiilee ot 1554 broaght out atroogty 
this fektnie of the track ■jeium ; that it waa obieflj TMorted to bj 
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the conseqneiiceB of mcompetoncy, and to hang miaersbly 
on to business, where they are an obstruction and a 
QuisAnce. Any thing which should decisively cut them 
off, and remit them to subordinate positions, would be a 
great gain to the laboring classes, and very likely, in the 
resiilt, prove a real relief to themselveB. Slavery, in like 
manner, enables men to control labor and direct prodac- 
tion who never would become, on an etjual scale, the 
employers of free labor ; and it is not more to the ineffi- 
ciency of the slave than to the incompetency of the 
master, that the unproductiveneee of chattel labor is due. 

The lower the industrial quality of free labor, the more 
ignorant and inert the individaal laborer, the lower may 
be the industrial quality of the men who can jUBt sustain 
themselves in the position of employer. Men become the 
employers of cheap labor who would never be the employ- 
ers of dear labor, and who ought not to be the employers 
of any sort of labor. The more active becomes the com- 
petition among tlie wages class, the more prompt their 
resort to market, the more persistent their demand for 
every possible increase of remuneration, the greater will 
be the pressure brought to bear upon such employers to 
drop out of the place into which they have crowded them- 
selves at the cost of the general community, and where 
they have been able to maintain themselves only because 
the working classes have failed, through ignorance and 
inertness, to exact their full terms. 

But, secondly, a rise of wages due to a quickened com- 
petition on the part of the wages class, might be to a very 
great extent coinpcnpated by iiRToased zf«l, energy, and 

■lutll KDd doobtful eRl>bl]*bineDlfl vlilcli lliua cnntrlTcd to maks np, 
bj- " BWMitlDg" llie wagM at tlieir o|>entlT«. what tkaf oould not 
makB In legitlmmte profits, and tha* kvpt ibntuMlrM sIIt*. Indocil, 
Ihs excuse moat freiiQeiitlf nrKed b; truck maalere was thai, but tot 
gain* ilioa realixod, ihKj would be obliged to giro np bodneH. It !■ 
DMdleta u> M7 that the Booiu<r auch emplo/an ftr* dilTen out, Uio 
botl«r for tho bborLng daa^ 
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"economy on the part of the reallj able men of hneineBB. 
It does no man good to have much odds given him ; and 
the inertnesB of labor haa always a mischievous effect even 
npon the best of the employing class. So far as the 
increasing demands of the laborer are due to his greater 
vigilance, activity, and social ambition, we may be pretty 
sure that these demands will be responded to fnlly by tho 
entrepreneur. Whether we consider business on its side 
of enterprise, or on its side of economy, we shall find that 
it docs the manager no harm to bo sharply followed np. 
Where large margins are afforded, there ia likely to be 
much waste; and, on the other hand, no man does his 
best except when his best is required. " It was an axiom 
of the Lite Mr. John Kennedy, who was called the father 
of the cotton manufacture, that no mannfacturing im- 
provements were ever made except on threadbare profits." 
Mr. Babbage, in hia Economy of Manufactures,' has 
shown that inventions and improvements in the mechan- 
ical arts have sometimes been healthfully stimulated by 
the goadings of industrial distress ; and Mr. Chad wick has 
given an interesting exposition' of the manner in which 
the increasing pressure of competition has served to pro- 
mote the commercial ventures which have successively 
widened the market for British mannfactnres. But surely 
we need no "modem instances" to establish a principle 
so old and familiar. The weighty words of Gibbon : " the 
spirit of monopolists is barren, lazy, and oppressive," 
apply to all production in Just the degree in which com- 
petition is defeated or deferred, whether by the force of 
law, or by the ignorance and inertness of the laboring 
classes. 

Perhaps as good an illnstration as could be given of the 
effects of increased competition in winnowing the employ- 
ing cUss of its least efficient members, and stimnlating 



* SUtlatJcftl Jonnwl, xxvUL 8-0. 
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tbe eoterprise and the econoiEy of those who sitrvire the 
process, ia afforded by the course of English agricnltare 
Bince the repeal of the Com LawB, a nieaetire which the 
landed interest believed at the time would be absoluteljr 
fatal, and which, indeed, wonld have ruined that intereet 
but for tbe saving virtue of the forces here invoked. Yet 
English agricnlture never etood on a better foundation 
than to-day : the gains of the farmer probably were never 
larger throngh an eqaal term of years. The reason ia 
that the repeal of the (Jom Laws, and the opening of 
English markets to the bread-stuffs of the world, put the 
sgrtcultura! interest on its mettle ; the farmers found that 
they mnst abandon the old clumsy and wafiteful ways ; 
break np the old clumsy and wasteful machinery; pay 
higher wages for better work ; breed only from the choicest 
stock ; make improvements in every process of cultivation, 
from selecting the seed to garnering the grain ; find some 
chance for saving, every day, from harvest round to hai^ 
vest again, and that, too. without pinching useful expend- 
itures. These things the farmers of England had to do, 
and consequently did them. The less energetic and 
thiifty, one by one, dropped out of a contest so severe and 
unremitting; those who survived studied their business 
as never before, scanned their expenses as men do who 
Lave small margin for waste, brought the latest results of 
chemical and physiological science into their selection of 
crops and of breeding animals, made a hnsineas, and not a 
drinking bout, of the annual fair, set np agricultural clubs, 
compared notes among themselves, and read Mr. Caird'e 
letters in the Tim^a. 

But, thirdly, a rise of wages due to a qnickened eompe- . 
tition on the part of the wages class become more intelli- 
gent, frugal, and self-assertive, ehould it proceed so far, 
ifter exhausting the two resonrces already named, as to 
eot into the profits of tlie employing class, as a whole, 
-would bring a partiitl compensation in the increased di^ 
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nity and the heightened intellectnal gratification attend- 
ing the conduct of bnsineBsand the control of labor, under 
Bnch a condition. I have Eaid, in a previous chapter, that 
the pride of directing great operations, and the eense of 
power in naoving masses of men at will, could not, at 
present at least, be relied npon, primarily or principallj-, 
as furnishing the motive to production on the part of the 
employing class. And yet we know these do enter, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to make up the remuneration of 
the entrepreneur. It is trae that but a small portion of 
the human race are much alive to these feelings, but it 
is also true that the men of the entrepreneur stamp are 
just those of a]l in the world to respond to such im- 
pulses,' 

We liave a very pleasant and instructive picture, by 
Mr. Gould in his report to the British government in 
1872, of the relations existing between the employer and 
the laborer in Switzerland. No country baa achieved 
industrial success under heavier disadvantages. No conti- 
nental country has developed a higher order of business 
managers. The Swiss employers maintain themselves 
against a severe and nnremitling competition only by tht 
constant exercise of all the industrial virtues. But the 
Swiss laborers are politically and socially their equals. 
The employer bns no feeling of degradation in the contact : 
the laborer no feeling of inferiority. Perfect democracy 
and universal education have cast out all notions of that 
sort as between free Switrers. Hence the employers of 
labor of every class, even snch as are wealthy, are found 
in general among their men, not to be distinguished from 



■ " Ab, sym wlien relieved from the presaare ol necesBity , tb« 
large- brained European* votanUrllf enler on enterpiieei or BrtivitioH 
vLich Iho MVPLge codM not keep up, even to MtUIj urgent wuita ; 
BO their larger bnuned descendaotB will, in a ailll blKher degree, find 
tbeir gTBtiGcmtion la careers entailing Btill greater mentkl eipendi- 
tares."— H. Spencer, Priodplea ot Biologj, U. SSO. 
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them in appearance, and taking hold freely with them st 
any part of the work, as occasion ser^es.^ 

I cannot bat believe that, as the working classes advanoo 
in individnal and mntnal intelligence, and pnsh their em- 
ployers closer with a more searching and vital competition, 
more and more will the reward of the employer come to 
consist of the zest of intellectaal activity, the joys of 
creative energy, the honor of directing a£Eairs, and the 
social distinctions of mastership. 

For after all, it mast be remembered that the employ- 
ment of labor is an occapation, as truly as is manaal labor 
itself; and that the body of employers mast continue to 
employ labor, or find other ways and means to live. To 
assume that employers generally are going to leave busi« 
ness on account of a reduction of profits, would be more 
sensible if it were shown that they would also leave the 
world on that account. Not a little of the reasoning in 
books as to what employers will do, or capitalists will do, 
or laborers will do, if something happens which they can- 
not be cxp* ^ * ^ ^'^••^. "oractically assumes that men have 
a choice w ' '^ ^^r\A or< 
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Whereas, the most of 08, in this world, do, not what we 
would like, bat what we mnst, or the best we can ; and I 
entertain no manner of doabt that long after profits should 
be forced down, if that were to happen, below what might 
be deemed an equitable rate, the superior men of ever; 
country, the men of thought| of prudence, and of natural 
command, would be found directing and animating the 
movements of industi^. 
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ODOPEBATtOM : OETmKa RID OF THE EUPLoriNO OI.ASa. 

Ih its first and largest sense, cooperation et^niBes tlia 
nuion in production of different persons, it may be of 
different classee of persons, and it may be on the most 
nnequal terms. Id this sense, cooperation is compatiblo 
with the Bubordination of the employed to the employer 
and with the existence of iodnstrial "principalities and 
powers." In the sense which has been made of late years 
so popular, and in which alone it will he used in thia 
treatise, cooperation means union in production, upon 
equal terms. It is democracy introduced into labor. 

It is as we turn from discussing the industrial character 
of the employing class, that we can most advantageously 
consider the schemes proposed, under the title of coopera- 
tion, for the amelioration of the condition of the wages 
class; and, at the same time, it is aa we try to tind tha 
real significance of these schemes that we realize most 
fnUy the confusion introduced into the theory of distribu- 
tion by the failure to discriminate the entrepreneur-func- 
tion, and by the nndue extension of the word profits. In 
my opinion, it is simply not possible to give an intelligible 
account of cooperation through the nse of the definitions 
by the text-book writers. If what we have called the 
I profits of business are only " the wages of supervision and 
pmanagement," what is it that cooperation aims to effect f 
Bapervieion and management must still be exercised, or 
oofipontioQ wU) come to a very speedy end. If Bui>en 
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vision and management are to be exercised, it mnet be b^ 
Bome one, nud !f the present euperrigors and managers 
(the employers, as I call them) are to be turned adrift or 
reduced to ibe ranks, then these duties will hare to be 
performed by men now taking some other part in indus- 
117, and to them " the wages of supervision and manage- 
ment" will be paid. Wherein have the workmen gained 
anything J It is fairly to bo presumed that these peculiar 
and diliicult duties will not be performed anj better by 
men choeen by caucus and ballot, than by men selected 
through the stern processes of unremitting business com- 
petition. 

If the wages of supervision and management are to be 
paid, in manner and in amount, aa heretofore, to super- 
visors and managers chosen by the workmen themselves, 
we can readily understand that the pride of the workmen 
may be gratified (whether that will tend to make tbeia 
more easily supervised and managed, is a question we 
need not anticipate) ; bnt wherein is the economical advan- 
tage J If it is said, wages are not to be paid to the super- 
visors and managers, under the cooperative system, equal 
to those paid under the existing industrial organizatiou, 
while yet the work is done as well, what does this amount 
to but a confession that the sums now received by the 
employers are not wages, but Bomething more than, and 
difi'ercnt from, wages; the difference in amount represent- 
ing the power given to the employer by his industrial 
position to wrest an nndae share of the products of in* 
duatry t 

To repeat : if, under the cooperative system, the work 
of " supervision and management " is to be done by a new 
aet of men for the same " wages," the workmen will gain 
nothing; if, on the other hand, the workmen, controlling 
the operations of industry for themselves, can get the 
work done for less (and the great promisee held out as to 
the benetite of cooperation would imply that it most be 
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for ver; much lesa), then it moBt be condnded that em- 
jilojere at present receive sometbiDg more than and differ- 
ent from wages. 

Bat if we find it difficnlt to conceive what account one 
conld give of cooperation, neiug the deiinitionB of the 
text-books, we find that, if we stand aside and allow the 
text-book writers to state it in their own way, the result ia 
not a whit the more happy. Prof. Gairnee, so highly dis- 
tinguished for his jnstoees and cleamese of reasoning, 
stumbles, at the very threshold of tlie subject, across an 
obstacle of his own devising. Thus in the very act of 
bringing forward the scheme of cooperation as a cnre for 
the indnstrial ills of society, he makes a statement of 
cooperation which reduces it to a nullity : "It appears to 
me that the condition of any substantial improvement of a 
permanent kind in the laborer's lot ia that the separation 
of indnstrial classes into lalorers and capitalieta shall not 
be maintained ; that the laborer shall cease to be a mere 
laborer — in a word, that proJUi shall be brought to refin- 
force the wayee futidy ' And again, more tersely : " The 
characteristic feature of cooperation, looked at from the 
economic point of view, is that it combinea in the aams 
person th« two capacitiea of laborer and capitalist."* 
This needs but to be looked at a moment to reveal its 
utter fallacy. Remember, this is not the declaration of an 
irresponsible philanthropist that every workman ongbt to 
have a palace and a coach, but the grave statement of an 
accountable economist as to the manner in which the wel 
fare of the working class may, under economical condi- 



' " Some Lekdlag Prinolples," et&, p. S3d. 

' " Bnaja on Pnlltloi Booaom<r." How BlngnUrl; DQfortDn&W 
this would bo u ft doQoiUoa, er*n were Prof. CklroM not oileUken In 
bla genenl view of cooperation, will be •een when wa oay that the 
aboTe would be a very good dMcription of a pcBsant proprietor, or 
•null Amerlcftu fanner. He "combluea In the ■ams peraon iho two 
MpadtlMof laboraTMidoBpitallit." !■ he a ooOpotatort 
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tiooe, be advanced. Wliat is this indastrial panacea t 
Why, tlie laborers are to become capitalists. A roost 
ftilicitouB reeult truly ; but how is it to be accomplieLed % 
By saving their own earnings ? But this they can aud do 
acL-omplish at present; and, through the medium of tltc 
hank of savings, they may and do lend their money in 
vast amonnts to the employing class (oftentimes to their 
individual employers), and thus, under tlie present system 
profits {in Prof. Cairncs' sense) may be and are " brought 
to reinforce" wages. Is it, then, by saving somebody 
else's earnings, and bringing the profits thereof to " reen- 
force the wages fund " \ But this is spoliation, confiscation, 
a resort which no one would be before Prof. Cairnes in 
denouncing, and whose disastrous consequences to the 
laborers themselves no oue could more forcibly portray. 

We see, therefore, that Prof. Cairnes' statement is a 
form utterly without content. Cooperation is to be an 
fldmirable thing, because in cooperation the workmen are 
to be both laborers and capitalists. But if we inquire 
how they are to become capitalists, otherwise than at 
present, we fail to find an answer. 

No ! Cooperation, considered as a question in the dia 
tribution of wealth, is nothing more or less than getting 
rid of the employer, the entrepreneur, the middleman. 
It does not get rid of the capitalist. In modem industrial 
society, that society which Prof. Cairnes is contemplating 
when he finds the condition of the workman hard and 
requiring relief, there are three functions, not two merely ; 
and tho reform to be efEected through cooperation, if 
indeed cooperation be practicable, is by combining io tba 
lame person, not the labor function and the capital fnnc- 
,ion, but the labor function and the entrcprenenr function. 



What then is the attitude of laborers in cooperation ? 
To the employer they say : You have performed an im- 
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porUnt part ia production, and yoa have performed it 
■well ; but yoo are now relieved. You Lave charged too 
high for yonr services. Your aunual profits, taking good 
years and bad together, are greater than we need to pay 
to get the work douc, If we niJI take the rcspooBibilities 
of business on ourselves, and exercise a forethought, 
patience, aud pains we have bad no call to exercise whilo 
you were in charge. Up to this time the Btate of the case 
has been this : 

1. A product, varying with seasons and circumstancea 
multifarious, 

2. Our wages, fixed ; you making yourself responsible 
for their payment, whatever be the character of the season 
or the state of the market, yourself receiving nothing till 
wo are paid. 

3. From a variable quantity deducting a fixed quantity 
leaves a variable remainder, viz., your profits fluctuating 
with good or bad fortune, good or bad management. 

Hereafter the state of the case will be : 

1. A product, variable, bo long as the laws of naturo 
remain the same. 

2. A fixed salary paid to a manager whom we select, 
and to whom we make ourselves responsible with what- 
ever wo possess, meanwhile receiving nothing till he ia 
paid. 

3. From a variable quantity deducting a certain quan- 
tity leaves a variable result : our earnings, no longer 
called wages, greater in good years, smaller in bad years ; 
greater as we labor with zeal and conduct our buaineas 
with discretion, smaller as we fail in cither respect. 

One word more before we part. We intend no dia- 
rcApocC. With workmen who are ignoraut, dissolate, un- 
willing to subordinate the present to the futnru, incapable 
of organization, such services as you are qualified to render 
are absolutely indispensable; and we will not say that 
such remuneration as you exact is excessive. JJat we pro- 
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fees better things. We are prepared to exercise patienoef 
industry, economy, and to subject our individual desirea 
to the general will, for the sake of dividing among our- 
Belves the profits you have been accustomed to make out 
of U8.' We know it will be hard ; but we believe it can 
be done. If men are not fit for an industrial republic, 
then they must submit to the despot of industry, and tbey 
have no right to complain of Civil List and Privy Purse. 
But we are republicans, clieerfully accepting all the m- 
Bpon si bill ties of freedom, and boldly laying claim to all it8 
privileges. 

This is, in effect, what the laborers, by cooperation, eay 
to the entrepreneur. Do they give the capitalist hia 
congS after the same fashion } Do tbey assert independ- 
ence of him, and ability to go along without him? Not 
in the least. Not a word of it. Cooperation is not going 
to rid them of dependence on capital. They are to bj 
just as dependent on the capitalist as were their employers 
whose place they aspire to liU. They know that they 
must have juat as mnch and just as good machinery, just 
es abundant and good materials, as competing establish- 
ments under entrepreneur management. So far as they 
themselves have capital, the results of their savings out of 
past wages, they will employ these and receive the returns 
therefrom directly, instead of lending it to the entrepre- 
neur through the savings bank and getting interest there- 
for. So far as they want capital for their operations over 
what they can scrape together, they most go to the banks or 
to private lenders, and pay as high s price for its use as 
their quondam employer was wont to do; indeed, for 



' " A Aclieme . . . bj wlitcli tbe laborer ena uDite tha fanctioni 
knd earn tbe ^ntgcn of laborer and employer bj nipemedlnii tkt nret»- 
tity of vHjijf ths tenieu of th» latUrfancti»nary."~Ptot. Rogers, PoL 
EcoD., 108. TblB la a attialj accurals, aod but for tba regralabla dm 
of the word wagei, would be a felicltoiu, atatemeot of the design ol 
wOpentioa, 
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awhile at least, probably a higher price, as their credit 
will not be likely to be eo good at first as his. And if 
cooperation should start earliest, and make moet progresa, 
in those industFies where the amount of capital required 
is comparatively small, this would be but a recognition oi 
the fact that cooperation has no tendency to f roe the labor- 
ing class from any domination of capital, of which com- 
plaint may have been made, but that its sole object ia to 
Get Km op the Entekpeknede. 

Such being, as I apprehend it, the true nature of coop- 
eration, let us inquire as to the advantages wbicb may ba 
anticipated from it, if accomplished ; as to the obstacles to 
be encountered by it ; and as to the probability of its 
success in any such measure as to afford an appreciable 
relief from the peculiar hardships of the wages class. Let 
it be remembered that it is the qnestioo of wages, and not 
the question of labor, which cooperation aims to solve. 
The welfare of labor depends on the laws of production, 
nnder the rule of diminishing returns, taken in connectioa 
with the laws of population. The question of wages ia a 
question in the distribution of wealth, and arises ont of 
the dependence of a portion of the laboring populatioa 
upon the entrepreneur-class for employment. 

What, then, might we fairly look to cooperation to 
accomplish 1 

Considering the scheme from the laborer's point of view, 
we say: 

First, to reap the profits of the entrepreneur, which 
are very large,' large enough if divided among the wages 



1 " Double interen !■. fa Orot Britain, reckoned wliat the meN 
(hants call a good, modemie, rcuonablo proBt." Adam Smith \, 103. 

Sir Arch. Alison girea uan arRniuent againit wliiit would pracllcall^ 
be eoOpeiatiou, that tVie profits l( dl*1cipd among tie lalmrera, " wonM 
not make oa addition to them of icore than thlttj or lottj per cont" 
~^JIitt. Suropg. ixlt, 887.) " Profita" here Indnde both Ihe relnnit 
of capital and the gkins of the niiddiemau. Prof. Soaiol nja; " U 
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B to make a sabstantial addition to their means of enb- 
Eistence. 

Second: to sccare employment independently of the 
will of the " middle man." It has been shown in a pre- 
vious chapter, that tlie interest which the employer basin 
production is found in the balance of profit left after the 
payment of wages. The payment of these, perhaps to 
the extent of ten, twenty, or fifty times his profit, ie to him 
merely a necessary means to that end. It may be, as has 
been said, that his relations to a body of cnstomers shall 
be such as to induce him to continue producing even 
thongb, for a time, be sinks his own profit. After the 
effect of this baa been exhausted, however, and it is soon 
exbaoBtcd, he wilt pay wages only to get a profit. But 
the condition of the market will often be such as to ren- 
der him exceedingly doubtful of his profit, or even appre- 
hensive of a loss ; and then his whole interest in produc- 
tion ceases. Because he can not see his way to make ten 
or five thonsand dollars profit, he is ready to stop a pro- 
duction, the agencies and instrumentalities of which are 
wholly at his command, which involves the payment of 
one or two hundred thousand dollars in wages. Now, 
with reference to such an oft recurring condition of in- 
dustry, a body of workmen may properly say that, 
while they cannot blame the employer for refusing to risk 
the payment of such large amounts in wages to them, 
without a rcnsonahle assurance of getting it back, with a 

ma; be laid dowa geDeraltj. thnt in no coumr; have profits cod tin nsd 

for Kaj coDBJdenible period at lli« avenge nte o( tLtyf per oent per 

annum," {Pol. Eton., p. 140,} 
Mr. Pitrdy eHtiniaI«« the divlcioa of the aonaal prodaet of the land 

of Eneland and Walea m fnllowa: 

Ludlord'a ahare (retama of capital) £43^55,9S3 

Farmer'* abare (profit*) 31,4T7,S91 

Lcliomr'i ilian (wagM) it9.T8AlH 

Cl(H;SOO.tOO 
[AtKutKOJ Jimrnal > tv, 8S8.] 
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profit, in the price of the goods, yet they are ranch dia 
posed to take the responsibility of production upon them- 
selves. Thus, especially in branches of manufacture 
whore the value of the materinla bears a snifiU proportion 
to the value of the finished goods, they might propose to 
go on prodncing moderately in spite of the most nnfavora- 
ble aspect of the market, on the ground that they might 
just as well be laboring as lying idle^ and sell the product 
for what it would bring. All they should thus receive 
would be clear gain, as against a period of enforced idle- 
ness, and it might not infrequently happen that, on settling 
Tip their venture, they would find a turn in the market 
giving them a compensation aa large or nearly as large aa 
UBual. 

But it may be asked why should not the employer in 
times of business depression, agree with his workmen to 
pay them whatever he should find in the result he conld 
att'ord. But this would be cooperation, slightly disguised. 
The essence of wages is that they are stipulated before- 
hand : the essence of profits is that tbey are, as DeQuincey 
calls thcin, " the leavings of wages," and therefore vary 
as the product varies under the varying conditiona of 
industry, natural or artificial. It is of the essence of the 
relation of employer and employed, that the employer 
Becures to the employed their wages, and after that, 
appropriates his own remuneration. Were the employed 
to consent to give the employer his profit first, and take 
their wagefl atterwartis, their relations would merely be 
reversed. Five hundred mill hands entering into thi« 
arrangement would become a body of cooperative produ- 
cers ; the so-called manufacturer wonld become eimply 
their paid mannger, their hired man. 

It is true that arrangements for a "sliding Bcalc" of 
wages, adapted to the market price of the prorluct, are 
Bometimca entered into in coal and iron mining ; bnt these 
cover only « portion of the ground embraced in the 
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eoSperstire plan, as the cost of materials and transportft- 
tion, rent, interest, and the general expenses of business 
management, may vary so greatly as very much to reduce, 
and at times to destroy, the employer's eipectalione of 
profit, in Bpite of the sliding scale of wages. 

Such, as we underetAnd the matter, are the two econom- 
ical advantages for which the wages class look to coopera- 
tion. There is still another advantage, non-economical 
and therefore not in onr province, namely, the getting rid 
of the feeling of dependence and the securing of & higher 
social standing. 

In addition to the advantages which the wages class 
have generally in contemplation when plans of coopers 
tion are pi-oposed, the political economist sees three advan- 
tages of high importance which would result from this 
system if fairly established. 

First: cooperation would, by the very terms of it, 
obviate strikes. The employer being abolished, the work- 
men being now self-employed, these destructive contests 
would cease. The industrial " non-ego " disappearing, the 
industrial egotism which precipitates strikes would dis- 
appear also. Second : the workman would be stimulated 
to greater industry and greater carefulness. He wonid 
work more and waste less, for, under the cooperative 
system, he would receive a direct, instant, and certain 
advantage from his own increased carefulnees and lalxiri- 
ousness. It is true that the pressure thus brought to bear 
upon the individual laborer is not so great as in the case 
of the individual proprietor of land, since there the gain is 
all his own, while here the workman has to divide with 
his feilow-cotiperatora the advantages of his own extra 
exertions, looking, thon^^h not with absolute assurance, to 
receive an equivalent from each of them in turn. Third : 
the workman would be incited to frugality. lie has at 
once furnished him the best possible opportunity for in- 
resting his savings, namely, in materials and implementa 
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which bo is himeelf to nse in labor. Especially in the 
early daye of cooperative industry, when the great need of 
coopenttore is capital, will this pressure be felt, eoDBtrain- 
ing the workman to invest in his trade all of his earnings 
that can be spared from necessary flubaistenoe. Capital 
thus saved and thna invested is likely to be cared for and 
used to tho best ability of the cooperatora. They wiL 
make the most of it, for it will have cost them dear. 

The additional considerations that cooperation tends to 
improve the moral, social, and political character of the 
workman, by giving him a larger stake in society, making 
his remuneration depend more directly on his own con- 
duct, and allowing him to participate in the deliberations 
end decisions of industry : these considerations, being 
Qon-ecoDomical, belong to the statesman and the moralist. 



Here are several distinct advantages, not fanciful but 
real and unqnestionable, which together make up an argu- 
ment for cooperation which is simply nnanswerable and 
overwhelming, unless there is validity in our theory of 
the character and functions of the employing class. 

In spite of these marked advantages, however, we hare 
to note that cooperation in mechanical industry has 
achieved a very slight and even donbtfu! snccess. Mr. 
Frederick Harrison has called attention in the Fortnightly 
Review 1 to the fact that the vast majority of all th« 
cooperative establishments maintained in England are 
simply stores, i. e. shops, " for the sate of food and some- 
limes clothing." " These, of course, cannot affect the con- 
dition of indnstry materially. Labor here does not in any 
sense share in the produce with capital. The relation of 
employer and employed remains just the same, and not a 
■ingle workman would change the conditions of his «m- 

' Fortnlglitlr It«vlaw, m., 489. 
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plOTmODt if the store were to extingniah all the shops of 
a town." 

The industrial cooperative societies, Mr. Harrison coq- 
tioncs, are mainly flour mills and cotton mills. The flour 
mills chiefly supply members, though they often employ 
persons unconnected with the society, at ordinary market 
wages, and on the usual terms. They are joint-stock 
compauiee, for a specific purpose, like gas or railway com 
panies. The only true instances of manufacturing coop- 
erative aocietiea of any importance are the cotton mills. 
" Some of the mills never got to work at all ; some took 
the simple form of joint-stock companies in few hands ; 
others passed into the bauds of small capitalists, or the 
shares were concentrated among the promoters. In feet, 
there is now, I believe, no cooperative cotton mill, owned 
by working men, in actual operation, on any scale, with 
the notable exception of Rochdale. . . . Here and 
there, an association of bootmakers, hatters, painters, or 
gilders, is carried on, npon a small scale, with varying 
Boccess. . . . But small bodies of handicraftsmen (or 
rather artists), working in common, with moderate capital, 
plant and premises, obviously establish nothing," 

This is certainly a discouraging acconnt to come from a 
labor-champion, at the end of thirty years of eflbrt, and 
after the inauguration of so many hopeful enterprises 
which have enjoyed an amount of gratuitous advertise- 
ment, from philanthropic journals and sanguine econo- 
mista, which wonid have sufficed to sell a hundred millions 
of railroad bonds, or make the fortunes of a htmdred 
manufacturing establishments. 

A later writer gives a not more encouraging pictnre : 
" A large proportion of all cooperative eocietiea are dealers 
in food, provisions, and articles of clothing, consumed 
chiefly by themselves and families. Others, but in a small 
ratio, are manufacturers of flax, spinners of cotton or wool, 
and manufactnrers of shoos, etc. But very few of them 



nwcggd ; Mad tiiefaihrei sre to be fimid dddtr id dioe 
JrttempUat jfTodaedatLT ^ 

The ame tale eomei from Fianee^ iriioe tfaeee enter- 
priics were inacgnnted during the leroIntionuT period 
€4 l&i& M. DiMarre's report of ISTd, £rocn the Commk- 
BOO oo Wages and the Kriarioaa becweoi Workmen and 
their Emplojen, daims eren les soeeeas fiar coop^atiTe 
p«iadnetian in that eonntrj than k reported in England 
and GermanT.* 

In Switzeriand, the nnreerj of aoeomplished artisani^ 
whose citizens are trained in sel^gOTemmait m<»e pa*- 
f ectlj than those of anj other eonntrj in the world, we 
find, at the latest date for which the fiKts are given,* only 
thirteen small cooperative societies of production. In 
these inconsiderable results, if not &Oiire, of cooperative 
manofactnring, we find the most striking testimony that 
could be given to the importance of the entrepreneur- 
fonction in modem industry. Small groups of highly 
skilled artisans — artists, Mr. Harrison would call them — 
carefully selected, using inexpensive materials and small 
^^plant,^ and working for a market^ close at hand, per- 
haps for customers personally known, may achieve success 
by the exercise of no impossible patience and pains. But 
where laborers of very various qualifications, of all ages 
and both sexes, are to be brought together in industries 



* 8ocUl Science Traneactione, 1871, p. 585. 

* " Les BodMs cooperatives n'ont pas ea josqa'i ce jour en France 
le snce^ qa'elles ont obtena, soit en Angleterre, soit en Allemagne. 
... En France, les society de production n'existent qu'i T^tat de 
mlnimes exceptions " — pp. 264-5. 

* Report of Mr. Qoald, on the Condition of the Indostrial Classes, 

1872, p. 855. 

* ** Poar la petite indnstrie, les placements sent en qaelqae sorts 
assart ; le march^ est li sons les jeax da prodaeteur, 11 en peat i 
chaque instant consulter les besoins, il reconnait i des signes certains 
Tengorgement et la pl6thore, aassi bien qae TinsaflSsance et la disette." 
— Blanqoi (alnl), Coon d'icoDomie Indostrielle, IL, 62. 
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which involve a great many processes requiring differing 
degrees of strength and skill, and which produce goods 
for distant, and perhaps, at the time of production, 
unknown markets, we see as yet scarcely a sign of the 
services of the employer being dispensed with. What, 
then, is the reason for this comparative failure of indus- 
trial coflperatiou ) I answer, tho difficulty of effecting 
cooperation on a large scale is directly as its desirableness. 
It is solely becaase of the importance of the entrepreneur- 
function that the employing class are enabled to realize 
those large profits which so naturally and properly excite 
the desires of the wages class ; and it is for precisely the 
same reason that it is found so difBcult to get rid of the 
cmploj-ing claes. 

Tlie qualities of the sncceesful entrepreneur are rare. 
We need only to look around us, within the moat limited 
field, and for the shortest time, to see how vast a differ- 
ence te made by the able, as contrasted with the merely 
common-place, not to say bad. conduct of business ; and 
how great losses may be incurred by the failnre to realize 
all the conditions of purchase, production, and sale. And 
the more extensively markets arc opened by the removal 
of commercial restrictions, the more intense competition 
becomes under the opportunities of frequent communica- 
tion and rapid transportation, the richer the prizes, the 
lieavier the penalties, of the entrepreneur; the wider the 
breach between the able and the commonplace manage- 
ment of business. In these days, a person who should, 
upon the strength of respectable general abilities, under- 
take a branch of rannufactnre to which ho had not been 
trained, and in which he had not long been exercised in 
subordinate prisitions, would run a serious risk of sinking 
H large part of his capital in a few years, it might be in a 
fe^ months; and this, without any great catastrophe in 
trade, or any flagrant instanco of misconduct in the opera- 
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tioQS undertaken. Simply not to do well is generalljr, is 
production, to do very ill. 

It is, of course, bard for workmen to Bee each large 
amounts taken out of the product to remunerate the 
entreprijneur, leaving so moch the lees to be divided 
among themselves; and the ambition which leads them to 
attempt to earn these profits by undertaking this part in 
industry, is wholly honorable and commendable. But it 
is clear that it is a great deal better, even for the work- 
men, that this heavy tax should be paid to the entrepre- 
neur, than that production should be carried on withont 
the highest skill, efficiency, and energy. The proof ia 
that, as a rule almost wilhont exception, those employers 
who make the highest profits are the employers who, 
when regularity of employment is taken into account, as 
it ought to be, pay the highest wages. Bnsiuees must be 
well conducted, no matter how much is paid for it: that 
is the first condition of modern industrial life. The ques- 
tion who shall conduct it, must, even in the interest of the 
working classes, be secondary and subordinate. 

Is it asked, why may not the men who have the knowl- 
edge, ski!!, and experience requisite for the conduct of 
business, be employed as agenls of cooperators, receiving 
wages for their services? In the first place, I answer, 
the same men cannot conduct the same business as well 
for others as for themselves. You might as well expect 
the bow to send the arrow as far when unbent as when 
bent. The knowledge that he wilt gain what is gained ; 
that he wilt lose what is lost, is essential to ths ttmper of 
the man of business. No matter how faithfully disposed, 
he simply cannot meet the exigondea and make the 
choices of purchase, production, and sale, if the gain or 
the loss is to be another's, with the same spirit as if the 
gain or the loss wore to be all his own. That alertneea 
tnd activity of mind, that perfect mingling of caution and 
ftndaoity, those nnacconntable suggestions of possibilities, 
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opportDnities, and contingencieB, which, at leaBt, make 
the difference between great and merely moderate euccesB, 
are not to be had at a aalarj.' 

Yet I do not claim that the effect of this would extend 
BO far QB to neutralise all the great advantages' of coopera- 
tion. If a body of workmen posBcased the faith and 
patience necessary to carry them through the period of 
outlny and eiperiment, if they had the good judgment to 
Belect the beet manager they eonid find, the good eense 
to pay him enough to keep him eolidly attached to them, 
and the good humor to support him heartily, submit 
promptly to his decisions, and remain harmonious among 
themeelvce, cooperation might become a triumphant suc- 
cess with them. But let us see how mnch all this 
demands from poor human nature. 

In the first place, there is the all-important choice of a 
manager. Not to dwell on the danger of a body of work- 
men mistaking presumption for a true eelf-confidenee, a 
brave show of information for thorough knowledge, an 
affected bmsqnenesB for decision of character; or being 
led away by the plausibility and popular acts of a candi- 
date, we have the almost certainty that such a body wonld, 
in the result, lose the best man, if not by tarns every 
competent man, through indisposition to pay a sufficient 
ealary. In liia address before the Cooperative Oongreea 
already quoted, Mr. Thomas Braseey asked : " Where shall 
we find cooperative flhareholdera ready to give £5,000 a 
year for a competent manager ! And yet the sum I have 

' " It is impoMible to hire commercial g^DiDf, or the Inrttlocu ot a 
tkilful trader."~Fred'k HmrriMO, Fortnightly Review. Ill, 4M. 

' " I un coti6d«at tli&t the mumml operaiiODi trill b« gUIfullj and 
prob«bl7 more diligently pertoraied In ■ cooperative aitabllsbmont. 
The pereoDiil intenat* of the workmen will be it directly ulTKiicad 
by their applicklion Btid pertevenoM that they wUl oUnrally work 
hard. Bot their b(»t eOoTla will fall to enaiira a aatlafaetory TMolt, 
nolen the general organlxatioD la perfect alao."— Mr. Braaaey, at Ball 
lax. The Timtf Report. 
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named ia Bometimea readily paid by private employers to 
&n able lieutenant." ' But it is not merely an able llea- 
tenant, but a *' captain of industry," that coijperators must 
secure, if they are to conduct purchase, production, and 
Bale in compctitiou with establishments under individual 
control. Can we imagine such a body paying $50,000 a 
year to a managei", when they receive on an average not 
more than $500 themselves ? Would not jealousy of Bueh 
higli wagea sooner or later, ia one way or anotlier, over- 
come their sense of their own interest ? Even if we sup- 
poBo them intellectually convinced of the expediency, 
upon general principles, of paying largely for good service, 
will they not be found calculating that for this particular 
manager this particular sum is altogether too mncfa, or, 
without any disparagement of his merits, experimenting 
to see how much they can " cut him down " without driv- 
ing him off, an experiment always dangerous, always 
breeding ill-feeling, and preparing the way for a separa- 
tion. For why should the man who has the skill and 
knowledge necessary to conduct business on his own 
account be content to remain on a salary greatly below 
the atnonnt he might fairly expect to earn for himself i 
la it said his salary is regular and his profits always more 
or less uncertain I But the men of the temper to conduct 
business are not generally timid men or self -d is trustful ; 
they like responsibility and the exercise of authority — it 
is a part of their pay. Nor are they averse to a risk well 
taken ; it braces them up and makes the game exciting. 
Is it said that want of capital may constrain some of the 
best men to seek employment at the hand of suoh associa. 
tions? This is true, in a degree, and here is one of the 
possibilities of cooperation. Yet if a man have the real 
stuff in him, want of capital is not likely long to keep him 
ander. The history of modern industry teaches that. 



' Tho Timttf Report. 
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Getting into business in the mjst humble way, the mer- 
chants from whom he buys his materials, thoiic to whom 
he sells his products, and the bankers to whom he resorta 
with his modest note,' all soon take his measure, and when 
they have taken his measure they give him room. Genius 
will have its appointed course : antagonism and adversity 
only incite, inspire, instruct. 

We have thus far spoken only of those difficulties of 
cooperation which attend the selection and retention of 
able managers. On the difficulties to which this is but aa 
introduction, arising out of the tendency to intrigue which 
exists in all numerous bodies, and the disposition to 
meddlesomeness on the part of committees or boards of 
directors,'' I need not dwell. A sufficient lively impres- 
sion of them is likely to be created by the merest mentioD. 
I will only further refer to an embarrassment which 
attends the extension of the cooperative plan to all 
branches of manufacture which employ laborers of very 
different degrucs uf industrial efficiency. Thus, in a cot- 
ton or woolen mill are to be found persona of both sexes 
and of all ages, earning under the present system from a 
few pence up to as many sbillingB a day. Under the 
cooperative plan, how is the scale of prices to be fixed t 
To say that all should bo paid alike would t>e monstrous, 
impossible. It would be grossly unjust, and would bo 
quite sufficient to wreck the enterprise from the start.* 



' M7 honored hlher hka told m« of the dlseuaiion once held over k 
nole for (2S0. offered at the b&nk of which he was b director. sigDed 
with the then uakaowa Dime of James M, Beebe. 

* Mr. Tbomtoa (On Labor, p. 441) nr^ues that while (ociellea of 
worklngmen innj lie atublo to edmmlater their aSkira directly, thej 
maj be eompctenl, like political Eociotles, '■ lo provide tor their owa 
govemsieiit," To the cootrary, Mr. Barriaon urge* (Fortnlghtlf 
Keriew, 111., 4P3) that " b« who la oofit to nunage, ii luifli to dlivot 
the manager." 

■ Ur. Babbage haa ahown (Ek«n. of MaaafBctvree, p. 173-183] that 
Ike aamlBSS or pereooi employed in tlie prodoctioa of plus, in Us day 
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Bat if the laborers are to be paid at different rates, -who, 
I aak Again, is to determiDe the proportioiiB in which tha 
product sliail be divided i IIow is general consent to be 
obtained to a scheme which must condemn the great 
Tiiajontv to receive but a contemptible fraction of their 
proportional share? "Without general consent, what 
chance of harmonious action } But if we suppose tha 
scale of distribution to be fixed, who is to assign the j?er- 
sonnel of the association to their several eategoriei!, to say 
that this man shall go into one class, and that man, who 
thinks quite as well of himself, shall go into a lower class ! 
Is there not here the occasion, almost the provocation, of 
disputes and bad blood highly dangerous to such an enters 
prise J 

I have no desire to multiply objections to this system 
or to magnify the scope of those that offer themselves to 
view. Heartily do 1 wish that workingmen might be found 
rising more and more to the demands which cooperation 
makes upon them ; but I entertain no great expectations 
of success in this direction. The reduction of profita 
through increasing intelligence, si)briety and frugality on 
the part of the wages class, secnring them a prompt, easy 
and sure resort to the best market, is the most hopeful 
path of progress for the immediate future. There are of 
course some departments of industry whore the services 
of the entrepreneur can be more easily dispensed with, 
than in others. Here cooperation under good auspices 
may achieve no doubtful success. 

It would appear th.it if cooperation could be intro- 
duced anywhere, it would be in agricnlture: yet in no 



ninged from 41^d. lo 6s. I( the norkmea who were capable of doiug 
the higher pnria of the work {pointing, whitening:, etc.) were to be pnt 
to ntftking the whole pin, throagh •!! tlie ten procesBo* deeciihed. the 
cost of the pina would be three and three.iiukrter iliorn >e greHt ma 
uaAet the applieatioo of the dlvisioD of labor, with ptjiataui to eacb 
worknmn according to hli capacity. 
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department of production have tlie experiments tried 
proved leas satisfactorj.' One reason which, in addition 
to those already enumerated, will probably always serve to 
delay the extension of the cooperative system in thia 
direction, is the great difficulty of determining the actnal 
profits of a year or a term of years, with reference, as is 
essential, to the value of unexhausted improvements. So 
long as the cooperators hold together and divide the yearly 
produce, all goes well ; but if at any time one desires to 
witiidraw, and men will not eater into associations of this 
character without the right of retiring, at pleasure, with- 
out forfeiture, the question of undivided profits becomes 
of the most serious importance. Tosottle it with absolute 
justice is simply impossible,' and do method of arriving 
roughly at a result of substantial justice, is likely to avoid 
deep dissatisfaction and sense of wrong. 

> An nppBraiitl7 eucc«sarul eiperiment in thU dlreetioa obMliiB 
noiice in Prof. Fawcatt'a Pol. Econ., pp. 292-5, iiot«, 

* Perhaps the dilScuity ot tlie problem will be beat oatllned. to 
ibuxe wild &re not fnmiliar wicb thia special Bubject of DDdivided 
praGt«. or 'uDCxbaaali.'d <inproTeaient«," Id agriculture, bj preeenl- 
\ag the foiloHiog clasalGcntloD of leaaQts' eipendilures on the soil, 
vhicb yna embractid in the Duke ot Biehmond'a Bill ot 187S. That 
bill dividisl Improvemeota Into three eategoriea ; pennanent, wastiDg 
and temporary. In the Qrst claaa were included reclaJmiDg, narping, 
draining, making or linproving vtatercourseB. poods, etc.. roads, 
fences, boildUiKi, and the planting of orchards and gardens. With 
rrapect to these, it wkb proposed that ftn outgoing tenatit ahould be 
Kllowed compensation for the uneihanaled value ot such of them as 
bs might have made within 20 jears ot the termination ot his tenancv 
with the wriilen consent ot his landlord. The second elaas Incladrd 
liming, clajing. chalking, marling, boring, clay-buming. and planting 
hops, and it wks pro|>ii>ed that the tenant abouM be able to claim tot 
these processes, if done within seven years at the end of his tenancy, 
no consent Iwing necessary, So aim with respect to the third clus — 
consaming bj cattle, aheep, or plgs.ot com, cake, or other feeding 
Btal&, or nslng artificial tuati ares— where, bowover, ft claim coold DOl 
fo back beyond two years. 
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Tlie difficulties of industrial coopcratioD have been so 
raaDileBt tliat Ecliomes have been suggested for avoiding 
them in great part, by methods which should sacrifice a 
proportionally smaller part of the advantages looked for 
from cooperation. Among these schemes, one, which seems 
to have been first definitely brought forward by Mr. Bab- 
baj^e,' has been tried npon a considerable scale. By this 
plan, which may be called one of partial cooperation, the 
employer is indnced to admit his workmen to a participa- 
tion to a certain extent in the profits of mannfactui'e, while 
himself retaining the full authority and responsibility of the 
entrepreneur. By this plan the employer might fairly hope 
to attach his workmen to himself by more than the slight 
tie of daily or monthly employment, and to interest them 
BO directly in the production of the establishment, as to 
secure a greater activity in labor and more carefulness in 
avoiding waste. The resulting advantages to the workmen 
would clearly bo both moral and economical. There ia 
qnite a body of literature relating to the experiments 
In this direction, of MM. Leclaire.' Dupont, Gisquet, and 
Lemairo, in France; of the Messrs, Briggs, owners of extcn- 
aive collieries and others in England j^ of a few manufactu- 
rers in a small way in Switzerland,* of M. Cini, an exten- 
sive pajiiir manufacturer of Tuscany," and the Messrs, 



' In Mr. Babbage's &dniinb1e little work do " the Eooaotnirol Mftn. 
ufnctures," pnblUhed in 18:13, a plan o( industrial organtiatiun is pru- 
pnsrd on the Idea that " a mnBiderable part ot the vagea received hj 
Mch perann employed eboald depend oa tbe proSta made b; the 
eetablishment." (pp. E40-iiO.) 

* J- 8. Mill, Pol. Econ., ii. 885-7. 

' Thornton " On Labor," pp. 809-84— MeDonnelVi Satvej ot Pol 
Boon. 230-1. 

* Report of Mr. Ooald oo tbe coadlllon of the Indastrial cluoes 
1873. p. 85S. 

* Beport of Mr. Herrieg on the condition of the indiutrlal clacMS ot 
luly. 18np.38+-B. 
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Brewster,' carriage mannfacturers, of Broome st., Now 
York. That something of the sort is practicable, with 
the exercise of no more of patience, pains and mntnal 
good faith than it is reasonable to expect of manj cm- 
ployerB and manj bodies of workmen, I am greatly dis- 
posed to believe. Many experiments, and probably mnch 
disappointment and some failures, will be required to 
develop the possibilities of this scheme, and determine its 
best working shape, yet in the end I see no reason to 
donbt thai sneh a relation will be introdnced extensively 
with the most beneficial resolts. 



The objections which have been shown to exist to _pw- 
duciive cooperation do not apply with anything like equal 
force to distributive cooperation, so-called (bnt which 
oould more properly be termed consumptive cooperation), 
that is, the Eiipplying of the wages claes with the necessa- 



' Tho propodsl of tlis MessTB. BrewBter wag most hoaorabls at ODM 
to tbe good fcoling and to the sagaciij of the mcubera of tUe Srm, 
oapeciallj Mr. J. W. Britton, with whom the enterpriie (iri^nated- 
Tbn flrm oITered to divide tea per cent of their act profits among their 
enployeeB. in proportion to the wa^es BeveisIIj earned by tbem. na 
charge to be made by the members of the firm for their wrvicra prior 
to this deduction of ten per cent, or for Interest on the capital la- 
Teated ; t1i» buEinesa of each year to stand by Itself, and be independ- 
ent of that of any other year. This handsome proposal waa awepfid 
by the employees, and an aaBoelatlon formed. The plan worked to 
Ilie mtis faction of all parties. a« high as $11,000 a year beinf; dirldod 
ainoD^ the hands : but at the great strike ot the tradee in New York 
three years ago, the workmen of this establishment wrr« carried awsjr 
by tho general eicitemeat. and the strong pressnre brought to bear 
npoa ihom from the ontaidei and the acheme waa abandoned. So 
long as It worked. It worked well ; and showed that the plan had 
no Dnancia] or indnstrtal weaknesaea. The fallura waaat tb* polot 
of patience, forbearance and faith, a very Important point ; bnt 
Dot matrt«Tfl and men be educated up to thlt requirament, in vIbw of 
the great advantage* to FMott T 
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rie« of life tfanngh agencies MtaUiihed anA mpp< 
tbonaelTaL 

B; prodoetiTe eoOperitioo, worfaneD seek to incrsftM 
their incomes. 

By di&tribntiTe or conEamptiTe cooperation, they seek 
to expend their incomes to better adraotsge. Th^ no 
longer eeek to divide among themselves the profits of 
uaon&ctnre, bnt the profite of retail ' and perhaps eren 
of wholesale ' trade. 

The advantages of this species of cooperation are : 

First : the division among the coopcrators of the ordi- 
nary net profits of the retail trade. 

Second : the saving of all expenses in the line of adver- 
tising, whether in the way of printing and bill posting, or 
of the decoration of Gtorcs with gilding and frescoing, 
with costly conntcrs, shelves, and show cases, with pUte 
glass windows and elaborate lighting apparatus, or ol high 
rents paid on account of superior location. The aggre- 
gate saving on these accounts is very large. The " union " 
store may be on a back street, with the eimplcst arrange- 
ments, yet the associates will be certain to go to it for 
their supplies, without invitation through newspapers or 
posters. 

Third: a great reduction in the expenses of handling 
und dealing out goods. The retail trader mnst be pre- 
pared at nil times to serve the public, and he does not 
dare to greatly delay one while serving another, lest ho 
lihonld drive custom to a rival shop. He is therefore 

' For r«in«rk« of Muin. Mill and Cslrnea reapectioK the "' exoeaaiTs 
tricCinn," *.nA cnnieqaeat anduo praliiE and eipenaea of reUll trade, 
the fHitor li roforred to puga SIS-G, 

* Verj recvntlf tb« coflperatlva Kcletiea of Eoglnnd ham detdded 
on a now and far reaclilug step, and havo undertaken tUe importation 
«( toniga anppllm required Itn their nninproua itorea and ibops, 
Thla at«p HTldentlf InroWet a ver? large addition of reHpODBlbllltjr 
and rink, without, ai I ahoald apprehend, a pn>portioa«l gain In the 
•vent of laooeM. 
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obliged to be at an expense for clcrka and portere far 
eiceoding what would be required were the trade of the 
day somewhat more concentrated. Some curious resnlta 
of observations concerning the average number of cus 
tomers in shops in London, are given in Mr. Head's paper 
before the Social Science Asaociation,' which may be 
summarized as follows : 

let observation : time, 4 to 6 o'clock p. M. ; in 88 shops 
there were 76 persons = .86 persons to a shop. 

2d observation : time, 11 a. u. to 1 p. M. ; 54 persons iu 
the same 88 shops — .31 persons to a shop. 

3d obeervatioa : time, 2 to 4 p.u. ; 114 persons — 1.3 
persons to a shop. 

Average of the three observations : .92 persons to a 
shop. 

Now cooperators can effect a great saving in this re- 
spect. Being sure of their cnstom, they can control it, 
and concentrate it into a tew hours of the day, or perhapa 
of the evening wholly. 

Fourth : a saving, of vast moment, in the abolition of 
the credit eystem, involving as that does the keeping of 
books, the rendering of accounts, and much solicitation of 
payment, and, secondly, a very considerable percentage 
of loss by bad debts. 

Fifth : security, so far as possible with human agencies, 
against the frauds in weight and measure and in the 
adulteration of goods, which are perpetrated extensively 
under the system of retail trade, the poorest customere 
being generally those who suffer most. 

The difficulties of consumptive are fewer and leaa severe 
than those of productive codperation. To handle and sell 
goods is a mnch less serious basiuess than to produce 
them. When once marketed, the contingencios of pro- 
dnotion are past, the quality of the goods is already deter- 



' Tr»n»«ctioni, 1973, pp. 449-50. 
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mued, and io the great majority of caseB, only moderate 
care is required to prevent deterioration. Then again, 
the profits of retail trade are relatively higher, for the 
capital and skill reqnired, than the profits of manufacture ; 
find hence there is more to be ^ined by total or even 
a partial snccess. Finally and chiefly, the destination of 
the goods is already practically provided for ; the members 
are certain to take ofi" what is bought, if only ordinary dis- 
cretion is used J waste and loss are therefore reduced to 
the minimum. 

There are, therefore, powerful reasons, in the natnre of 
the case, for the success of consumptive cooperation. The 
facts bear out the prognostication, although even this form 
of association has had many disappointments and often 
come to grief, not always from causes easily to be deter- 
mined. " Cooperation," says Mr. Ilolyoake, the historian 
of the movement in England, "is the most unaccountable 
thing that is found amongst the working classes. Nobody 
can teli under what conditions it will arise. Why it 
flourishes when it does, and why it does not flourish when 
it should, are alike inexplicable. Why should it succeed 
in Rochdale, Blaydon, and Sowcrby Bridge, and never 
take root in Birmingham, SheEBeld, or Glasgow t There 
is no place in Great Britain bo unlikely as Sowerby Bridge 
to produce eooperators. There are no places so likely se 
Loudon, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheflield, Yet 
eooperators in some of these places make no more profrrcss 
than a society of Naggletons, In Sheflield the eoeialists 
have tried cooperation ; the Methodists have tried it ; the 
Catholics have tried it ; bnt neither Owen, Wealey, nor 
the Pope have any success in that robust town, wheru 
mechanics have more advantages, inde])endence, and 
means, and as much intelligence as in any town in Eng- 
land." ' We may fairly presume that the caee is not alto- 



' B«c SdoncB Tranaactiona, 18W. p. 0-8. 
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so mjBterioua as Mr. Holyoake would make it out 
to be. Lack of interest in the result, and consequent lack 
of the patience, pains, and self-denial oecessarj to aeliicve 
eucceee, and unfortunate choice of managers, through in- 
difference or intrigue, would probsibly explain most of 
the failures of cooperative trading, where the principle of 
cash payments has been strictly adhered to, and where 
the enterprises have been confined to the supply of the 
coijperators with the eimple necessaries and comforta of 
life, without venturing into lines where fasliiou and taste 
predominate. The latest statistics attainable show 746 
cooperative societies existing in England and Wales. The 
total share capital reaches ^2,734,000. The money taken 
for goods Bold during the year was £11,379,000. The 
largest of all these societies is the " Civil Service Supply 
Association," which musters 4,500 associates, and which 
in the six months ending February 28, 1874, took in, from 
sales, £810,423. 

It is to be noted that these "stores" do not try to 
undersell the retail sliops. but sell their goods at ordinary 
prices, and divide all protitB, after a reasonable addition to 
the "reserve," annually or semi-annually, among their 
stockholders. The sums thus coming once or twice a year 
to a workman are likely to be so considerable as strong]/ 
to suggest the savings bank. 

In France, M. Ducarre's report, while announcing the 
comparative failure of cooperative societies of production, 
states that those devoted to the supply of articles for con- 
sumption, have at once had a much wider trial and 
achieved a much larger dijgree of success.' In Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy, the movement for consumptive coop- 
eration is in full present vigor,' Even in little Denmark, 
where bat one industrial cooperative society exists, 97 



■ P. 865. 

* McDoDoeU's Borrejr of Pol. Eood., pp. S$i-A. 
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ccHyeniire establuhmeots are reported^ tor the nk of 
tttides of domettic oonciimpCioiL In Aiutzia, aoooant ii 
gireo' of 337 ooopentiTe stoie-onioiifl. In the United 
States, oonmmptiTe eoopermtioQ haa been wideij estab- 
liahid in oonnecticm with the ''Granger" morement, and 
abo, more on its own meritg, throogh the oiganization 
known aa the " Sovereigna of Indostry." * 

* Report of Mr. Strachj, 18r7Q» p. 512. 

* B«port of Mr. LjttOB, laTO, p. 56L 

* I am dlMppoiated to find to little pradse ■ftirtical iafomiatioa 
in Mr. Chjunberinin'i work oo Um Soreraignfl of Induttj. Rgnra 
of Arithmetic are more needed than figmna of ipeefh, 
•oOpenUloa. 
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THE TKUE WAGE8 QUESTION. 

If the three great claaees which together make up 
modem industrial Bociety, in its highest development, 
liave been justly delineated, it will be seen how inaccu- 
rate is that statement of the wages qnestion wbich makes 
it identical with the labor question. The true wages 
question is the question of employment. Hence the 
jHipular phrase, "the contest of labor and capital," be- 
comes at once revealed as a misnomer. The true contro- 
versy is not between the laborer and the capitalist, but be- 
tween the laborer and his employer, to whom laborer and 
cnpitalist alike are compelled to resort for the opportunity 
to produce wealth and to derive an income. 

Id the highly-complicated organization of modem in- 
dustry, the employer, the entrepretuntr, stands between the 
capitalist and the laborer, makes htB terms with each, and 
directs the courses and methoiis of industry with almost 
unquestioned authority. To laborer and to cap i till ist 
alike he guarantees a reward at fixed rates, taking for him- 
self whatever his skill, enterprise, and good fortune shall 
secure. How completely the laborer ai-ccpts thin situation 
of affairs wo sec in the fewness of the attempts to estab- 
lish productive co-operation, as shown in the preceding 
chapter. But the laborer does not accept the situatioa 
more utterly, more passively, than does the capitalist. 
Quite as cloeely does the man of wealth who has not beeii 
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tinned to bnsineae, respect hb own limitations ; quite ss 
little is he disposed to ventiire for himself. 

We have a striking pxempliiication of this impotence of 
the capitalist, as capitalist, in the experience of the United 
States during the past three years. What have the capi- 
talists done, what can the capitalists do, to help them- 
selves in the event of a withdrawal of the hiisinesa class ) 
They have done nothing, certainly, in the present crisis : 
they can do nothing important, of themselves. They can 
lower their terms and offer their capital at diminished 
rates, affording enterprise thus a wider margin for profits ; 
bnt if enterprise finds this inducement insufficient, the 
capitalist has nothing to do. The money lies in bank ; 
the shops and stores are tenantless. 

Does the capitalist, discontented with the inadequacy of 
his remuneration when he has for months received bnt 
two or three per cent per annum upon liia money, set up 
business in oidur to employ Iiis own capitid and make a 
better interest for himself ? I trow not. The very fact 
that tlie veteran professional condcictors of business have 
witlidrawn from production, or have greatly curtailed their 
operations, is a sufficient advertisement to him that it is no 
time for outsiders to push into tlie field. lie knows that, 
in the best of Ecasons, a single venture into an industry of 
which he has had no personal experience, or even into one 
from which lio has retired, but so long ago as to have be- 
come rusty in its methods, unfamiliar with its latest ma- 
chinery, and strange to the personnel of the trade, might 
well cost him a year's interest on his fortune ; while an 
attempt to carry on production, merely for the sake of 
employing his capital, in a time when tlie masters of the 
business eh rink from the prospect of disaster, would, most 
likely, cost him the bulk of the capital itself. It is not in 
such a time, if ever, that the outside capitalist ventures 
into the field of industry. Even loss than ths laborer, 
who may bo goadeil by the stings of personal want, is he 
likely to step forward to take the place from which the 
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entrepreneur retires. He, too, waits for better times, and 
meanwhile geta what he can for Iiia money " on call." 

I shall, then, in the four remaining chapters of this 
work confine myself to (1) the comparative advantages, 
cither in the essence of the relationship or in the acciden- 
tal constitntion of the classes as they are found in ex- 
isting economical society, which the employers and the 
employed may be seen to possess ; and (3) the means by 
which that class which wo shall find at a relative disadvan- 
tape may be helped or hindered in competition for the 
prodnct of indnstry. 

And, in the first place, it slioold be inquired, has either 
a natural advantage over the other ) 

It is to be observed that they are respectively hayers 
and sellers of the Bame thing.' service or labor ; and each 
linds his own interest only as the bargain is effected. Un- 
less that bargain be made, the employer cnn not Imve his 
profits any more than the laborer can have his wages. So 
far their interest is common : that the laborer shall be 
employed. It is only as to tlie rate of wages and tlie rate 
of profits that opinions and interests diverge. Hence we 
say, the relation of the two parties is not and can not be 
one of antagonism, for the object and effect of antagonism 
is to destroy or to supplant. 

Since, then, the employer gets his profits only as the 
laborer gets We wages,' and bocaoso the laborer geta liis 



' Mr. Frederick IIuHaon. in a oomewhat noted aniele in tlie Fort- 
nlglill;' Revlnw (vol. 111., p. 50). Btreauonolj inaJDlaiDB tbat " llie la- 
bomr liu not ffot a thlDgtceeU." Tills •ratus Ui Im a qa«Bl!on of the 
proper uw of two wordB, thlnf; and bfH. Tliera sro nn facta or eco- 
nomlol princ^lplea Involved In the dispute. If Mr. HarrliioD were to 
•dtnnwl«)|in llin proprielj of oar nae of lliiiM two monoayllBblea, he 
would nnt oliJMl tn our aUttmient othenrlw. If, again, we were to 
lake Mr. Harrlvmi'B Tisw of the eljinolo^ of thMO words, we shonld 
not claim that the laborer had a tUloK to tell. 

* 1 am bere ipeaking btmdljr. In an Individual tiansaclloa the em- 
ployer maj fall of his antleip-Jed pmflta and llie labomr 7et receive 
hie wages a]l the same ; and la other poeatble cmm an emplojer msf 
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wages, it 19 difflcnit to eee that tlie employer is any more 
necessary to the laborer than t)ie laborer is to the employer, 
or that either has any natural advantage over the other. 

Not a little, however, has been written to prove that the 
employer haa snch an advantage. Mr. Thornton, in his 
well-known treatise On Labor, has sought to show that 
the seltera uf labor arc at a disadvantage. 

" All other ntrnmodilies," he aays," " may be etored up 
for a longer or a ehorter time witliout lose either in quan- 
tity or qnality. But labor will not keep; it cannot be 
left unused for onn moment without partially wasting 
away. UnlcBs it be sold immediately some portion of it 
fan never be sold at all. To-days labor can not be sold 
afifff to-day, for fo^morrow it wiil luive ceaeed to exist. A 
laborer can not, for however short a time, postpone the 
salfi of bia labor without losing the price of the labor 
which he might have exercised during the period of the 
postponement." 

Mr. Thornton certainly did not intend to say that labor 
can not be unused "for one moment" without wasting 
away, since the very first condition of labor is that for 
several hours in each day, perhaps one half of the twenty- 
fonr, it shall be nnused. Bnt taking this i-xprce^on as a 
mere slip of the pen, we note that Mr. Thornton overlooks 
a common experience in industry when he asserts that the 
omission to labor on any day carries with it a total loaa of 
the labor that might have been performed. It snrely can 
not bo denied that a man may work considerably harder 
utie d.iy for having ]ain-l)y the day before, provided it wrs 
not for a debauch, or in honor of Saint Monday, but that 
the time was really taken for rest. So that it is entirely 
possible, if, to save contention, we take the case of a man 
engaged in piece-work or hired by the honr, tliat a man 
may stiU have left him to sell a part at least of the labor 

eoMwnt tOp^T' wagea, and aBcriHreliUowtiprasent lDI«rMt lath* pio> 
duet, for the sake of proDti to Iw maijD In better tituaa. 
■ On Labor, p. 08. 
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which, on Mr, Thornton'ti aa&iimption, he would entirely 
and forever lose by failing to work, whether from delibe- 
rate choice, or by higgling with hia employer, or by look- 
ing about for bettor terms than those offered him. 

Nor is it only on the day following that he may find 
himself able to render a portion of the service which Mr, 
Tliomton assnines to be wholly lost by the failure to per- 
form a day's work every day. It is notorious that a laborer 
may be able, by lying-by a whole week, to perform a dis- 
tinctly greater amount of work every day of the week foK 
lowing ; not, perhaps, that he can well do two ordinary 
weeks' work in one, but that he can in six days do considera- 
bly more tban one ordinary week's work, if lie has been pre- 
pared for the effort by a long rest. And this capability of 
storing-up the power of labor is not wholly confined with- 
in the limits of s secular week. It is well known that in 
many trades, having peculiar natural or industrial cotidl- 
tiuns, workmen acquire an anaconda-like faculty of alter- 
nately gorging and digesting' through periods amounting 
to entire seasons of the year. I do not say that this is de- 
sirable; I merely assert it as a fact. In none, it may be as- 
sumed, do the workmen perform as mucb, in the aggre- 
gate for twelve months, as if they had worked continuously, 
or at least witli intervals of rest and recrt^tion expresdy 
adapted to maintain the highest degree of physical vigor ; 
yet in none, probably, do lliey fail to perform more, and 
it may be very much more, tban it would have been postti- 
ble for them to perform in equal fteriods, without the 
preparation of a long term of complete rest. 

]!ut it wtis not alone to correct Mr, Tboniton in this 
particular that I qnutod him liere. Uranting, for the time, 
Uio total loss of Ialx>r in tlie instances given, and admitting, 
for argument's sake, that the 8cIlorB.of labor are in a differ- 
ent position from the sellers of any other commodity, is not 



' Till' »ch»lki« aiiil uioQ ')( leltnta who distribulo tljeir tubora mjuallf 
OTsr th« Srt/two we«ka oT tlw ytiu ue, I apprehmd. yatj faw. 
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the buyer of labor in the same sitiiatioa precieeljl Hi 
does not buy to-day's libor to-day, lie aurely can not buy 
it to-morrow ; it will th-sn, on Mr. Thornton's assump- 
tion, have ceased to exist. If the l^iborer does not realize 
wages on Iiis present capacity for labor, the employer 
otBttainly can not realize profits on it. Manual labor is 
the essential condition of all prodnction of wealth. If 
manual labor is withdrawn, land can not yield rent, money 
interest, or business-enterprise profits. Labor, meanwhile, 
and jiiGt for the same length of time, loses ita wages. If 
the stoppage is for a month, each party loses one twelfth 
of its year. 

But that is an even stranger reason which Mr. Thorn- 
ton has discovered for attributing to the employer, in his 
turn, a disadvantage to a degree eounterbaknci iig that 
which he attributes to the laborer, as above. It is that the 
employer, in case of tlie continued cessation of industry, 
will become " industrially defunct" (On Labor, p. 275) 
when he has eaten up all his capital, whereas " the laborer, 
who is trying conclusions with him, provided only that his 
health be not permanently impaired by the privations he 
is meanwhile enduring, in preserving his thews and sinews 
preserves also his stock-in-trade and his industrial abili- 
ty." Mr. Tliomton elsewhere {p. 177) explains what he 
means by employers betioming industrially defunct ; " to 
them entire exliaustion of resources would be absolutely 

fatal For the capitalist in losing his capital losea 

his all, distinctive class-existence included ; he ceases to be 
a capitalist." So, we suppose, if the laborer should starve 
to death for want of employment, lie would lose his dis- 
tinctive chiss-exietonce, with his otlinr existence, and oeaso 
to tK a laborer. 

Now, in the first place, who, pray (accepting Mr. Thorn- 
ton's dolinitioDB of laborer and capitalist), is to find sub- 
sistence for the laljorer, whom Mr. Thornton takes as hft- 
bitunllypoor, through the long strii^lc during which the 
capitalist is to become industrially defunct} Is it not 
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BoinetLing very like a bull to make tlio assumption that 
the means of the employing capitalist would be exhausted 
before the means of the striking laborer, who accordingly 
remains sound and plump in "thew and sinow." while 
the emaciated master sinks out of his distinctive cla**- 
cxiatence and, economically speaking, expires of iuani- 
tion ! 

Bat, secondly, the employer (here spoken of by Mr. 
Tliomton as the capitalist) does not necessarily lose alt 
ajid become industrially defunct on losing his capital. 
" Goodwill " remains, constituted of business connection 
and business reputation, which ha^ been in coimtles^t eases 
better tlian a fortune to the able and deserving man of 
business. It ie scarcely too much to say tlutt an employer 
of character and standing, who should sink his capital ia 
such a contest as Xr. Thgmton supposes, would not fail to 
command the means to resume and carry forward his in- 
dustrial operations. Indeed, it is, at least in the United 
States, imcommon for a really reputable house to bo 
extinguished even by ft failure on commercial grounds. 
Witness tlie great liquidation of 1873-C. 

We do not, then, find any ground for attributing to 
eitlier employer or laborer a natural advantage over the 
other. Certainly, if there be truth in the adage of Cha- 
toauhriund, " Le salatro n'cst que Teselavago prolong^," it 
is not on account of any thing essential in the nature of 
the relations of the employer and the employed. 

We Iiavc nlre:uly, in discussing the cansoB which dimin- 
ish industrial mobility, alluded to the principal causes 
which plaoe tlie wage-laborer at a disadvantage in com- 
petition. Now that we have formally arrayed t)ie em- 
ploying and the omplojed classes over against each other, 
two of these canaes may instructively be considered more 
in detail. The first is the accidental fact of the superiority 
of numbers on the FJde of thi* einployi'd, giving the em- 
plojers an advantage which is not at all of the essence of 
the relationship. In most uountrios and in most occupa- 
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tione' tlie bnyere of labor are few, the sellerB of labor are 
many. Aside from the effecte of possible combiiiationfi 
among the buyers or the Bellera, there is in this an element 
of weakness to the individual seller. For instance, if we 
consider the case of a manufacturer employing usnally 
twenty hands, we may say that his need to employ those 
workmen is correspondent precisely to their need of em- 
ployment. If the conditions of his business would allow 
the profitable employment of twenty hands, his loss, if for 
any cause he employs but nineteen, may be asemned to be 
as great as the twenty workmen, taken as a body, suffer 
therefrom. But just here is tlie rub : the twenty are not 
a body having a common interest, Thii loss is not to be 
divided ecjually among them. It is to fall entire on a 
single one of tlie number; and this calamity each one for 
himself Kecks to escape. 

In the apprehension, amounting it may be to terror, of 
being left out of the number of the employed, each of the 
twenty is ready to accept terras below the ordinary rate. 
It does not require any analysis of the elements of tlie 
case to show that, in such a temper of tlie competitors for 
employment, wag&) will go bclow^it may be greatly 
below — the limit at which the employer might bo able 
fairly to reimburse himself for his expenditure and make 
his average profits. Here we lisvc a result of distinct 
economical advantage on the part of the employer, arising 
not from the essential character of tlie relation, but from 
the accident that the employers are few, the employed 
many. 

The second great fact in regard to the wagea class as we 
find them, is their habitual poverty. This poverty is not 



' Tlie most m&rk^ eicoptkoi tn [nund ia the inMter o( dora««tia 
mrrice. The emplojcra aiv hero tuoru nuiuerona, but oolj in ft modn- 
mtfl degree. Thit number it tiiiuiliiai HLnptmyiiiK on^ or two serrMiu 
9h\j. vastly PieeMl the more hijflilj-ui^fuiiEed liansebolda. Out, Dpoo 
onr dtfdnitioa, doineBtle «ervuit« belong to the ailaiy or itlpond c1m% 
and not lo the nges claae. 
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^t all involved in the poejtion of a wage-laborer, and in 
fact it is not fonnd ae a rule m some communities, nor 
withont exception in any commnnity. The vast majority, 
however, of all wage-laborers have little op no accumula- 
tions, many being even without the means of subsisting 
tlicmeelves a month, or a week, without work. They are, 
therefore, nnable to stand out against their employers and 
make terms for tlieir services, or to seek a better market 
for their labor in another town or city, but must accept 
the first offer of employment, however meagre the com- 
pensation. Even tiiough the matter in dispute between 
them and their employers may be sufficient to justify » 
protracted contest, they lack the primary pliysieal means 
of sustaining that conteitt. The wage-laburer is thns like 
a poor litigant who must lose a valuable claim because he 
has Dot the money to pay the cost of a suit ; and after a 
struggle, short at tlio utmost, he Kees himself on the verge 
of suffering or even of etarvation ; and, if not for his own 
sake, at Icaiit fur tliut uf his wifo and children, is fain to 
accept the terms that are offered him. 

The employer, on the other hand, ha« only to calculate 
whether the matter in dispute between him and his hands 
is really worth a contest ; and if he find it so, ho can, bo 
far as his own mere physical maintenance is concerned, 
protract the conteat indefinitely. By '* indefinitely" I 
moan that the term through whidi the master can with- 
hold einploytncnt io altogether out of proportion to the 
t«rm during which tlio laborer, as he is found in actual 
life to be funiislied with the means of subsistence, can 
manage to live witliont employment. 

But the employer may not deem the matter in dilute 
worth a contest, and hence it is of great importance to the 
laborer tliat he ahould have tiie ability, at least for a time, 
to dispute the emplnyer'a tenns, and make him fairly face 
the prospect of a dtruggle before deciding against his do- 
maiida. If, then, the employer sees that tlie profits which 
tlie lower wages wotild enable him, in a given period, to 
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mate will be eaten up in a period of inactivity, it may 
fairly be assumed that, if he can, he will concede what is 
aslted. This, of coarse, implies that the qneation of pe- 
cuniary interest only is considered, and that bad temper 
and creatnre pugnacity' do not enter as elements in the 
situation. 

In connection with this assumed calculation by the em- 
ployer as to the expediency of standing out against a de- 
mand for wages which he may be able, though reluctant, 
to concede, we have to take into account two elements 
which are additional to the simple one of the amount of 
wages to be paid. 

The iirst is the employer's intereet in the cojitinuity oj 
production. 

The interest which the employer has in the continuity of 
production, over and above tlio mere profits which he might 
espect to realise in a given period during which a sus- 
pension of industry might be proposed or threatened, 

' Tliis exception la importwt. We b&ve a atriDga dictaia from 
Profesaor Cairoea In his work. Some Leading- Priaciplea of Pulitical 
Economy (p. 288), u faWowt : " The temporary aucceag o( n strike 
does not necoasarilj prove its wisdom ; but tbe fnilure of ft strike. Im- 
mediate or ultimate, ia declaive evidence that it oagbt never to have 
been undertaken." It would be poaaible to place a construction oo 
this lAngiinge wlilcli should remote the remark from tlie crillciBm 
wliich the plain sense of tbe worda invites. 8arely it is conceivable 
tiiat a body of workmen should make a demand on their employer 
which the state of tbe market would fairly allow him to concode. and 
which. In another mood, he might cheerfully concede. Tlie demand, 
however, being made or met, it matters uot which, in bad temper, lU- 
blood ia aroused and a conflict preci pllated. In such a contest the 
workmi^n might bo beaten by the longer purse of a wilful, resolute em- 
ployer, and finally obliged to yield, without proving their demands aa- 
reasouabiD, any more than a poor patentee being obliged to abandon 
an invention to a powerful combiDAlioa of manulaclurem. In these days 
of tardy and costly justice, would prove that he never had any rights 
In the case. Of course, If it be held that failure in human affairs of 
itself provea folly. Professor Calrnes's remark is juslifled. In that esse 
it would be correct to say of a ship which should sail by the usual 
route from Uverpool to New-Tork and be sunk by an icplwrif hallwsf 
KToaa, that she ought mth to baTS undartakan the voyage. 
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arises mainly out of that business connectiun and that 
liiifiiiieBs reputation which are summed np in the phrase 
" goodwill." Altogether besides the loss of immediate 
profits, an employer of labor has to contemplate a certain 
loss of custom as involved in any protracted stoppage of 
his works. 

The world of politics does not sooner forget a former 
loader in retirement than the world of biisiuesa forgets 
one who withdraws from the competitions of trada Even 
the strongest bouses, however completely they may seem 
to have the control of the market in their line, do not 
like to havo tlieir cnstomers and correspondents team to 
go elsewhere, through any failure of theirs to meet every 
demand upon them. Hence tbey not infrequently con- 
tinue producing through considerable periods of depres- 
sion, making a sacriticc of their accustomed protits, and 
sometimes even for shorter periods producing at au actual 
loBS, though on a scale as much diminished as is consistent 
with keeping their bold on their connection." 

' Somewbat adde from tUia oontidantlon, je\ here mentioaad In 
order to •void maUipljlng duiioctiuiu, ia tlia tuA that. Id soma in- 
dtulrlM, bwidea the Bkcrlfica of the emplojer's profits during a stop, 
pa^, there ate eODBldentble exponaee (additional to lou of rent and 
Intereet) to bo locomd in maiatainlnj; the aervice In coDdiiiiin for re< 
sumpIloD. Such uxp«iuea are those of keeping mines free trom water, 
and Itecplng furnaces In blast. It these tiiioga aT« to be done, It la at 
a great cont ; it omitted to bo done, and the mines are allowed lo fill 
up and the tint to go out, a beavj- tax Is imposed npon the reenmpUon 
of production. On the otiier hand, It deserres to bs mentioned that the 
■uspensiun of production maj at timca be a nllef to the employer. 
Tlila maj happen when the reduction of profits, thiooirh the depreMloB 
of trade, colncldiv with anoccnaiou for repairing or raoewins machinery 
or enlarging works, or converting bnlldings to different uses. Thus 
we find it Biatwl concemini; the Rroat Oliwgow Rttike of l(r74 : " Ad- 
vantaice la being taken of the present opportunity to execute tjij im. 
portant repairs and rooonatrucliona that can be undertaken ; so that 
even though the strike were at an end to-morrow, some daji woald 
elapse befom tha work of prodactlon cuuld possibly be in full awing 
again." — Iron and Coal Trades Review. 
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But, secondly, the employer liaa an interest in tlie eon- 
tinuity of employment. 

This arises {a) out of the knowledge acquired, through 
previous service, of the laborer's disposition and charac- 
ter, especially as to honesty, truthfulness, and sobriety ; 
(5) oat of that mutual adaptation, in way and habit, ex- 
tending even to the tone of the voice and the carriage of 
the body, wliicli results between man and master, and be- 
tween every man and his mates, from long acquaintance; 
(c) out of that familiarity wliich the workman acquires with 
the peculiarities of Lis employer's business, which is wholly 
additional to a mastery of the teclinicaiities of the oecB- 
pation, and whicli includes an intimate knowledge of the 
localities in which the industry is prosecuted, of the fix- 
tures and machinery in use, of the cuetoraers, it may be, 
of the establishment ; and lastly, of the minor yet im- 
portant characteristics whii!h often distinguisli the product 
of one eetublisbment from tliat uf any other, and thus give 
it a quality which, though it perhaps adds nothing to its 
utility in the hands of the consumer, yet serves tlie pur- 
poses uf the producer for the advertisement and easy 
recognition of his wares'; and (rf) out of tlie Ioes of time 
or of energy which every change, simply as cliange, in- 
volves, in greater or less degree. 

The interest which, on the above several accounts, em- 
ployers have in preserving the continuity of employ- 
ment, varies greatly. No employer, it niay bo assumed, 
but is interested to a degree in knowing how far he may 
look to his individual workmen for the simple virtues of 
honesty, tmthfulnese, and sobriety ; but in many Urge de- 
partments of industry the advantages which we have 
indicated as implied in the retention of workmen would 

' M»ny muiubctuKra and donlBm will rwogniie this elflmeot m of 
no cmftll importKDce. The; lileoLlfj' the iiroducis of diflen^nt Miftbtiah- 
nenla b; their style ftnd finkli. ueiiBllj'mad cert^nl; ■• tlie editor of • 
newflpttper camee to Ideotirj the imKlleBt cllppiog from ■ contemporuy 
bj iia p«per, tjpo, ftnd " luake-np." 
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eo^m sliadowy and unsiib^tiintial. New men taken on in 
an emergency do as much work, and psrhups do it as 
■well, as the old. The conditions of tho business, the na- 
ture of the prodocts, are not 8uch as to make it wortii 
while to retain a workman at any great Baeritice, so long 
i!s another of the samo industrial grade can be had. 

In other branchea of industiy, liowcver, tlie advantages 
which have been onnmerated are not onlj substantial bnt of 
great importance. At times, indeed, they are recognized 
in the grading of wages somewhat according to the lengtli 
of service; and probably few employers of labor in these 
branches would deny that tho reason of tlie case would 
jnstify that Bystem being carried much fnrtiier than it is. 
Tet, while the distinct ai^knowledgment of the advantages 
of continuity of employment, by money payments propor- 
tioned to length of service, is still highly exceptional, it 
may be said that these advantages are almost as a rule re- 
cognized by employers in a preference given to their older 
employees in the event of a reduction of force; and since, 
as has been shown heretofore, regularity of employmetit 
is to be taken into acconnt in reducing nominal to real 
wages, we may fairly say that these advantages are actu- 
ally paid for in no inconsiderable amount. 

Yet, though workmen are tliua compensated through 
money payments, or, more frequently, by preference given 
them in reductions of force, for the power they have ac- 
quired, tlirough continuance in employment, of rendering 
a higher quality of service ; in general, at least, there is 
strong reason to believe that they are not paid as much on 
this account as the considerationa adduced would warrant. 
The force of custom, the jefdouay of fellow-employees, 
the atrcas of trades-union regulations,' and, not least, the 
failure of the employer to rocftgnizo the full merit of the 



' Hu>7 ttrndM iiidoiu or RodetiM dlMniw tha pnipoM to pnrent 
workmen of oiceptloiikl merit from receiving wftgsa kbove tti« 
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■workman and the degree in which it contributes to Iiia 
own success ; these latter, in connection with the master's 
knowledge that, thougli tlie workman may take from him 
tlieee advantages, he cafi not carry them to any one else, 
•re in a great majority of cases sufficient to keep the re- 
miineration of the higher grades of labor from rising pro- 
portionally to tlieir real worth. Yet we can not donht 
that the employer's conscions interest In tlie continuity of 
employment does enter,' in almost every issue joined be- 
tween him and his workmen, as an element in deduction 
from the computed difference between the wages paid 
and the wages demanded. Few masters in any brancli of 
industry cold d contemplale the sudden change of their en- 
tire laboring force as less tlian a business calamity, while 
in many branches of production it would involve great 
loss if not ruin. Partial changes may indeed be effected 
without actual sacrifice of capital, but not withotit a 
marked increase of labor and of anxiety on the part of 
employers. 

' A Ter7 Btrlking demoiutration of tlio ImportancQ of this con^dem- 
tion Id iia.uy bnuchM or indaEtrj 1b to be wen by thu mnet casn&l ob- 
■errer in the pbsnomenoD of B putt of the Inborera In ■ trade nholtj 
unemployed. Why are not all employed at lower pricesT Tliia would 
be the effect o( simple competkion. Tbe answer ia found partly in (lie 
force or personal consideration and renpi^ct nrining out of acquaintance 
knd aasnciatioa ; but mainly in the employer's interest in the continaltj' 
of employment. He could not afford for a short Ume to t«ke on new 
hands even at lower tM«s, 






CHAPTER XVn. 

WHAT HAT PLACE THE WAGES CLASS AT A DISADTAHTAOB ! 

We have eeen (Chapter X.) tliat the only security which 
the wages class can have that they shall receive the lai^^t 
poBBihle remuneration whicli is compatihlo with the exiBt- 
ing conditiona of industry, is found in their own perfect 
mobility. "Witlioiit tills, tljey are clearly subject to re- 
ductions of wages under pressure, to be eucceeded only 
too snrely by iudnstriid de^^raiiation (Cliapter IV.). And 
it is further erident tlmt it matters not, in the result, 
whether the total or partial immobility of labor be pro- 
duced by physical cansee, by the force of positive law, or 
by fear, ignorance, or euperEtitiou. Any thing which de- 
ceives the sense of the wage-laborer or confuses hia appre- 
hension of his own interest nuiy be just as mischievous, 
in a given case, as bodily constraint- 
Following out this line of thought, we find that the 
wage-laborer may be put at disadvantage, 

I. By laws which act in restraint of movement or con- 
tract. Such laws may not be prohibitory, but merely 
regiUativo in their Intention, and yet retard more or less 
seriously tlio paasa^ from occupation to occupation, or 
from place to f laoe. Even the mere necessity of registra- 
tion imposed must )la^'0 an effect, however slight, in tlie 
nature of obstruction ; and nnless it can be shown' that, by 
increasing the intelligence and eonfidenee with which 



' See p. 1C9. 
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cb&nges of location or of occupation may be effected, it 
more than coTnpensates for tbe degree of hindrance and 
irritation which the rnereat act of registration involves, it 
maat be condemned aa prejudicial to the wages class, 
whose Bnpreme interest is the easy, ready flow of labor to 
its market. 

Bnt it ia not of snch incidental or perhaps wholly on- 
designed mischief that labor has had chiefly to complain in 
the past Those countries are very young wliose history 
does not afford repeated instances of direct and purposed 
obstmction to industrial movement and contract, in the 
interest of the employing class, which has generally been 
largely identical with the law-making class. The vicioaB 
maxims of English legislation in thia respect extended 
even to the American colonies, free aa they kept them- 
selves otherwise from the industrial errors of tlio motlier 
country, and laws in regnlation of service and of wages 
remained long on the statute-books of these enlightened 
communities. 

A brief recital of the English legislation in restraint of 
the natural rights of labor will not prove uninstmctive. 

After the frightful plague, called ttie Black Death, 
which swept over England in 1348-49, carrying away 
" perhaps from one third to one half of the population,**' 
wages rose, from the temporary scarcity of labor, to rates 
previously unknown ; nor can it be doubted that labor- 
ers, thus by a great accident made for the time masters 
of the situation, assumed a tone wliich employers relished 
quite aa little as they liked tlieir higher terms. To meet 
this exigency,* Edward III. issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the payment of more than customary wages,* 

' Rogen, Hist, of Agr. and Prices. 

* " lieotue a great pa,n of the people, and rapAdall;' of workmen 
aod HrruiU, late died of the pMtileDce. mnaf. snelng th« aveoimtf of 
nioiten aod great srarcitj' of aervaata. will not aerre iintna Ih*-; raoelre 
ereonlTB wagw," «t«,. ale. 

'Namelj. tUoee wages which liad been paid in the SUIli j'uatof King 
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and requiring workmen to serve in their ftcenatome-l 
place. About a year later, the disputes which arose in 
determining what wages had been customary before tlie 
pliigue led to the enactment of a law (25 Edward III.) 
fixing for the whole kingd^^m the precise amount to he 
paid in wages in each of the principal occupations. Ser- 
vants were to be " sworn two times in the year before 
lords, stewards, bMliff^ and constables of every town to 
hold and do thcee ordinances," ..." And those 
which rcfust) to mako such oath, or to perform that that 
they be sworn to or have taken upon them, shall be pat in 
the slot'ks liy the said lords, stewards, liailiif*, and con- 
stables of the towns by three days or more, or sent to the 
next gaol, there to remain till they will justify them- 
BolvcB." The statute prescribed tho " liveries and wagea" 
of "carters, ploughmen, drivers of the plough, shepherds, 
swineherds, deies, and all other servants" in husbandry; of 
"carpenters, masons and tilers, and other workmen of 
LoiiBes," including their " knaves," and of '* piaisterors and 
other workers of mudwalls and their knaves."' 

But by the 13th year of lUchard 11. P:u-liainent had ac- 

Edwud'B rrign, or the kranige of " Ave or aix other common 7«u« noxt 
' I scloct (he following «xunpl«a (ram the laws of Ibe Mafokflhiuetta 

1630, S3d Angnrt.— " It wm ordered ih«t carpenter*, joiner*, brick- 
\t,jen, Mwycrs, and thalchors Bboll not take above Si. a A^j ; oor any 
man elimll give more, aader pain of lO*. to Uiker and ^Iver." 

2Btb SoptDmlMr. — " It li orden^d that do maalnr cnrpentsr. maaon. 
Joiner, or bilcklajer ahall UUtn almre IM. a day t"i their work. If thoy 
have meat and drink, and the suood wrt not abave 12fl. a daj, nndar 
pain of 10*. both to i^ver and ri-ceiv>ir." ■ 

Two other acta had been paaiwil ot a BlnilUr natare, when, on the 38(1 
March, 1631, the Qenertkl Oiurt ■'•>rden<d<tbttt whereas thn w»iew of 
carpentera, Joinera. and other Brtiftc^r* and workmen were by order of 
cuurt reMralnnl to pttrtlcalar anoM) shall now bo Ian fr««, and at 
liberty as men aliull riudonably agree." In 9c|>tenib«r, howerer, th« 
Court snffeml a relapse, and for four years longer ooo tinned to fli apa- 
dSeally the wagce of labor. 
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cumulated experience enough of the evils of settling % 
common rate for all England to provide that " forasmuch 
ae a man can not put the price of corn and other victuals 
in certain,'" Justices of the peace ehould in eveiy county 
make occaaional proclamation, " by their discretion, accord- 
ing to the dearth of victuals, how much every inaBon, car- 
penter, tiler, and other craftsman, workman, and other 
laborers by the day, as well in harvest as in other times of 
the year, after their degree, shall take, with meat and 
drink or without meat and drink." By the important act 
of 5 Elizabeth this power of justices to fix wages waa 
re-enacted, and, tliough long disnaed, it was not until the 
53 George III. that the authority was formally with- 
drawn. 

But it was not the rate of wages alone which received 
the attention of the eaily pariiameiita. The statute of 37 Ed- 
ward III. required that " artifii'^rs, liandicraft people, hold 
them every one to one mystery, which he will choose be- 
twixt this and the (said) feaet of Candlemas ; and two of 
every craft shall be chosen to survey that none use otlier 
craft than the same which he hath chosen." By statute 
of 12 Kichard 11. it was ordained that "he or she which 
use to labor at the plough and cart, or other labor or service 
of husbandry, till they be of the age of twelve years ; that 
from thenceforth they shall abide at the same labor, with- 
out being put to any mystery or handicraft." But the 
statute of the largest effect in constraining the courses of 
labor was that of the 5th Elizabeth known as the Statute of 



'TbeMuHBchtiBeHaOenenl Conrt reached the ume oandiulon soma 
hundr^is of jesrs Uter, wtd having reppaled, Seplember 3d, 163B, tha 
Uw " thHt reetnintHl workmen's wa.gee to k cortaint;," enacted ia 1086 
" thnC the freomen of ever}' lown Bball from time to time, u oceujon 
sIikII require, ftRTcp nuini); lliem-i-lvi^ ftlmnt tlie piioea and ral«sof all 
vorkmen. laborers, nnd wrvantit' ivap'!) : ind every other peraon in- 
halting in anj town, whether wurkmno, laborer, or w-rraDt, shall b« 
bonnd to tho same latea which tha aaid froemoD or the gnUar put 
■ball bind IhemselvoB onto." 
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ApprenticeB, by which the access of nnskilled labor to the 
tradL'8 and professionB was restricted willln the narrowest 
bounds. A single section will suffice. No merchant, 
morcer, draper, goldsmith, ironmonger, embroiderer, or 
clothier may take an apprentice, " except such servant or 
apprentice be hie son, or else that the father or mother of 
Buch apprentice or servant shall have, at the time of taking 
of snch apprentice or servant, lands, tenements, or otlier 
hereditaments of tho clear yearly value of forty shilliugs 
of one estate of inheritance or freehold at the least." 

So much for restraints on movement from one occupa- 
tion to another. Movement from place to place was re- 
Btrictcd with equal jealousy. By statute of 25 Edward 
III. it W))s ordained that, with exception of certain conn- 
tics, no laborer in agricnitnre shonid "go out of t!ie 
tou'n where he dweilcth in tho winter to serve the sum- 
mer, if he may serve in the same town, taking aa before 
is said." D}' the statute of 12 Uichard II. it was provided 
tiiat " no servant or laborer, be he man or woman, shall 
depart at tho end of his term out of tho liiindred, rape, or 
wapentake where he is dwelling, to serve or dwell else- 
where, or by color to go from thence in pilgrimage, unless 
he bring a letter-patent containing the cause of his going, 
and the time of bis return, if he ought to retam, under 
Uie king's seal," etc. Althougli all life had long paaaod 
out of these atatntes, it was not until 182i that the laws 
prohibiting tho emigration of artisans from tho kingdom 
were repealed, as vain and tiselcsaly irritating. 

Such extracts as have been presented will perhaps serve 
sufficiently to convey an impression of the minuteness and 
rigidity of the numerous acts which sought to regulate the 
industry of EngUnd. It is not necessary to show tliatsuch 
laws were always fully enforced,* to establish the certainty 

' Muij of Ouao aeU wrao donbtleM pWMd in the aplrit of a ud 8 
Edwud TL(o. 0): "Therefbra, u IhemiJiee of m»a inorvaaeth to do- 
fnad the Intent of unod lam, m Uwi muBt rJM o^slnit narh (rnll9 
with the more Mveri^, dkj bjr daj, for th« dne repreos of the bum.' 
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that they wrought grievons evil to the working dasaeft 
If they had effect only in part, if they were only enforced 
here and there and now and then, or even if they were 
idwaye to be evaded, but by resort to eonceahnent, strata- 
gem, or indirection, then they niu&t have serioiialy affected 
the mobility of labor. 

But it is doubtful if all the barbarous enactments we 
have cited are together responsible for more of the present 
panperiBm and destitution of England than is the law of 
parochial eettleraent. This act originated in tlie reign of 
Charles II., and while other restrictions tipon tlie move- 
ment of population were gradually giving way before the 
expansion of industrial enterprise and the liberalizing ten- 
dencies of modern thought, the mischievous provisions of 
the Law of Settlement were ^vcn a wider scope and an 
increased severity from reign to reign. It is only within 
the last twelve years that the cords that crossed the politi- 
cal body in all directions, cutting ofE the circulation until 
every portion of the surface broke out in putref^-ing sores, 
have been loosened. The image may seem extravagant ; 
but no language can exaggerate the effect of such restraints 
on poptilation. Migration within the kingdom was prac- 
tictdly prohibited. If the laborer in search of employ- 
ment ventured across the bomt<laries of his parish (and 
there are 15,635 parishes in England and Wales), he was 
liable to bo apprehended and retnmed to the place of liiii 
settlement ; while parish officers were perpetually incited 
by the fears of the ratepayers to zeal in hunting down and 
running out all possible claimants of public charity ou 
whom, if unmolested, residence would confer a right to 
support. " When an employer wished to engage a servant 
from a foreign parish, he was not permitted to do so un- 
less he entered into a recognizance, often to a considerable 
amoant, to Uie effect that the incomershouM not obtain the 
settlement, else the bond to be good against the employer. 
Parochial rejpstcrs are fall of such ackaowledginents."' 

■ Bogau, PoL Botw., p. Ua. 
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Thfi peasant and the artisan, tbtis shtit ap within the 
pUcc of tlieir birth, were compelled to meet the fate which 
awaited the industrj* of that locality. All local calamities 
fell with unbroken force upon a population that had no 
escape. The calamity might be temporary, bnt the effects 
upon character and life were not. Industry might look 
np a^in, but the peasant, broken in hia self-respect, bm- 
talized, pauperized, could never afterwards be the same 
man. Employment might revive ; bnt no art of man, 
no power of government could reconstitute the shattered 
manhood. 

It is probably safe to say that no Continental country 
has, at least within late years, maintained any law so in- 
jurious in its practical effects in producing a helple^ im- 
mobility of labor, as the English law of settlement, the 
original object of whicli was to keep, not laborers, but 
paupers, in their place. But of laws directly seeking, in 
the interests of employers, to control the movements of 
labor, whether from place to place or from occupation to 
occupation, there is in the Iiistoiy of European legislation 
limit neither to number nor to variety. In Fruuce,' in 
spite of some contradictor}' featured, it may be said that 
freedom of labor waa achieved by the Revolution. In 
Germany, and among the Scandinavian* peoples, the system 
of restriction was strongly intrenched, and Etill survives 
with no little force, nothwitiistanding the tremendous 
breaches made in it by the liberalizing tendencies of tho 
last twelve or fifteen years. In Denmark, perh.ipa, of all 
tbceo conntries, free trade in labor is most nearly acliie*-ed.* 
In Austria laws instituting the " Genosaensdiaften," or 



' M. Daorre'B Report of 18TS. to which I bi 
praenta • frood view ttl the eoanu 
PninMitu been emancipated (pp. 23-44). 

' " The oorporation urateni eii«t« with roor 
tnif . uid Hieedcn." wriile Ur. Larog Id 185], 
ti7."— Deniurk sod the DochiM. p. SOt. 

■ Btnoe 1B03. See Report of Mr. Struhej 
ladnatrUl CUmm, 1871). p. SOS. 
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guilds, are 60 far modified that these are no longer close 
corporations. Thej are still, however, compulsory associa- 
tions, to which every Austrian workman is under legal 
obligation to belong.' 

n. The wage-laborer may be put at disadvantage by 
a fictitious currency. The laborer sufEers, with other 
classes of the community, from the disturbances of in- 
dustry which are always occasioned by an inflated and 
fluctuating circulation ; but the injury to which I refer 
under the present title ia due to the difiiculty which the 
laborer experiences in adjnBting his demand upon his 
employer to the rapid and violent changes in the currency 
cost of living, and to the illusions created by paper 
wealth, by winch the laborer's expenditure is inevitably 
more or less perverted and distorted, 

Tlie most diflicult mental operation which ordinary men 
are called upon to perform ia tliat of discount. Even the 
book-educated and meu of affairs find it laborious and 
painful. Mr. Laing, the well-known traveller, has loft a 
curious bit of testimony on this point in a remark made 
ill his Tour in Sweden, to the effect that he always caught 
himself thinking of a mile in that country as he would of 
a mile in England, although the Swedish mile is seven 
times as long. If such is the experience of a cultivated 
mind in so simple and familiar a matter, what can bo ex- 
pected of men of limited views and little infonnation, 
subject nnduly to the first impression of things and un- 
trained to arithmetical computations, when called to render 
their wages into terms corresponding to the rapidly chang- 
ing pricefl of the necessaries of life? It is a work which 
would task the powers of a philosopher ; it ia extremely 
improbable that a workingman will euoccod in accomplish- 
ing it. The laborer'a interest will not come to him ; ha 
must go to it; and to do bo he must be able to identify 
and locate it with precision and assurance. In the absence. 



' Report o[ Mr. Ljttoa, 1870, p. 139. 
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therefore, of clear and definite ideas on the rcLition of 
wages and prices, the laborer mnst under sneh a currency 
follow blindly around after prices, guided only by a gen- 
eral sense of the inadequacy of his wages in making lun 
demandB upon hia employer. Acting without intelligcneo 
in the premises, it is a matter of course that he sacrifices 
ill some degree his own interests. He either demands too 
nnieh, and failing perhaps in a persistent demand injiirea 
alike himeelf and his employer ; or, asking too little, he 
rests content with getting that. 

It was doubtless with reference to this inability of the 
laboring class to meet such sudden and violent changes of 
conditions as are caused hy a iictitious currency that Mr, 
Mill assigned to " custom" in economics the same benefi- 
cent function which it Irns performed in tlie spliere of poli- 
tics as " the most powerful protector of tlio weak against 
the strong." Habit, ueiige, constitutes a barrier which in 
a degree preserves the economically weali from the hnst- 
lingB and jostlinga of the ntarketplaca, and gives them 
room to stand.' A fictitious currency breaks down this 
barrier and involves all classes of the community in a fu- 
rious and incessant stniggle for existence in which the 
weakest are certain to be trampled do\vn. 

But it is not alone in competition with the employer 
that the laborer is placed at disadvantage by a fictitious 
currency. If it is difficult for the laborer to secure the 

' I un hen Bpeuklng of fagu- laborers nn itiey are and not ■■ Ihej 
migLt bu. There could bu a betier state uf tliin^rs gtitl tbui that in 
ul.icii " coBtom" ptot««i> the poor — that 1b, » condition in vrblch tha 
InlH^rlng cIm* •liould be bo Intelligent, and henca bo Btiong', that lliej 
(V'uld not afford and would not «>adi]re to take a defeaaJTe position, 
but ahould wclnomn the atniMt that oompetitlon conid do. But ao 
Inn^ aa the workinj; dawM remaJo, a« in moit coantries, Ignoiuit aod 
lii'Tt. It !■ poaaible thnt caniea ndncinj; the aovcritj nf rompetttlcm 
m*y be proporlj' comapondeiil to their weaknemec, and thua bpoefidaL 
noirever tlial ma; be. it fltand* bj itc«ir, that the working clww.ba- 
InR inad«qnaiel7 preparfd iflrollowaroaQdatterctaanfreaof price, muat 
IiH injured bj wiialerer makes those changes more freqneal and 
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adjustment of lils wages to the varying cost of living, 
imicli more difGcitlt is it for liim to hold Lib own in the 
contest with the retail dealer from whom he obtains the 
necessaries of life. A laborer's earnings are expended in 
hundreds of small piirchaees. If his earnings come to him 
in depreciated paper, and are to be expended in comnio- 
ditiea at inflated prices, he ie, if he would judge either of 
tlie proportion between liis present and past expenditures 
fts ft whole, or between tho price of niij one article and 
that which he has had to pay for it, obliged to perform 
operations of discount which would be laborious to an 
aritlimetician. All hold being lost on " custom," how can 
he tell what ho ought to pay per pound, per bushel, or per 
yard for articles of ordinary consiuaiption \ He knows 
nothing about the conditions of their production, and has 
no longer a traditional price to gnide him. Formerly, if 
an article of domestic consimiption advanced considerably, 
he was in the mood and in tlie position to resist the ad- 
vance until it proved itself a genuine one. He disputed 
the higher price ; he alleged tho customary price ; he held 
off purcliaaing as long as he could, because he disliked 
to pay the advance; he inquired elsewhere to ascertain 
whether other dealers were asking the same. With a 
eouimunity in tJiis temper, retail prices will not be wan- 
tonly advanced ; nothing leas tlian a substantial rcaeoD in 
the state of the market will succeed in establishing a new 
l)riee, and since every step will be taken against resistanc?, 
that new price ivill be kept down to something like the 
necessity of the case. 

But under a flnetnating currency this hold of the retail 
buyer upon customary price is lost. It is with prescrip- 
tion as with a bank-bill : when onco it is broken, the pieces 
are soon gone.' Tho laborer loses his reckoning. "Wlien 
prices go lip far beyond what is usual, he can not presume 
to judge whereabouts they should stop. After finding 
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advance tipon advance established, in spite of bis question- 
ing and complaints, be becomes discouraged. He Icama 
to pay without dispute whatever the shopkeeper demands, 
for ho has no means of determining the justice of that 
demand. It is this temper which enables the retail dealer 
to gather his largest profits and work his worst extor- 
tions. 

This it was, over and above the proper effects of curren- 
cy inflation, wliicli allowed retail prices to be carried up to 
Bnch an unprecedented height in the United State* during 
the war of secession, and to be kept up by combinations 
of dealers long after whatever reason bad existed for the 
advance ceased. The extravagant profits thus realized had 
not, as is well known, the effect to invite tnie competition 
tending to reduce prices, but merely eerve^i to allow the 
multiplication of shops Hnd stands at every corner and to 
support an army of middlemen.' 

This point is of so much importance in tbe philosophy 
of wages, that I tiike tbe further apace to present some 
notible extracts from tbe writings' of Mr. Mill and Prof. 
Caimes relative to the function of "custom" in retail 
trade. 

" Hitherto," says Mr. Mill, " it is only in the great cen- 
tres of businees that retail transactions have been chiefly, 
or even much, determined by competition. Elsewhere it 
rather acts, when it acts at all, as an occasional disturbing 
influence. Tbe habitual regulator is custom, modified, 
from time to time, by notions existing in the minds of 
purchasers and sellers, of some kind of equity or justice 
, . . Retail price, the price paid by the actual coii- 
•nincr, eeoma to feel slowly and imperfectly the effect of 
competidon, and where competition docs exist, it often, 

' It npprUB thkt wlillfl tbe total oambor of pcramii reiKirted m of 
eiinful occapatiou at thn ceniua of 1870 WM but 19 per (wnltcreWM 
ttiaji the correspnodlDg nomlKr U 1^0, tlit^ namUn' eopund in (rade 
und iT&Dsponatlon h«d liien»»d in tbe dcouln M fwr mol "Boma 
R(«alu of tbe Catiaua." {Soo, Sdonoe Journal, ISTS, p. 91.) 
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instead of lowering prices, merely divides the gain among 
a greater number of dealers."' 

" Competition in retail markets," says Prof. Caimes, "is 
conducted uuder conditions which may bo doseribed as ol 
greater friction than those wbicli exist in wholesale trade. 
In the wholesale market the sellers and purchasers moci 
together in the same place, affording thus to each other re- 
ciprocallj the opportnnity of comparing directly aud al 
once the terms on which tlioy are severallj disposed to 
trade. In retail dealing it is otherwise. In each place of 
sale tliero is hut one seller ; and though it is possible to 
compare his terms with the prices demanded elsewhere by 
others, this can not always be done on tlio moment, and 
may involve much inconvenience and delay, A purchaser 
frequently finds it on the whole better to take the word of 
the seller for the fairness of the price demanded, tlian to 
verify l\iB statements by going on the occasion of every pur- 
chase to another shop. It is probable, indeed, that if the 
charge be excessive, the purchaser will in time come to 
discover this, and may then transfer his cuGtora to aclicap- 
er market. This sliows that competition is not inoperative 
in retail trade, but it shows also the sort of friction under 
which it works, and helps to explain what has often been rti- 
marked upon, and what, as a matter of fact, it is practical- 
ly important people shonld hear in mind — the different 
prices at which the same commodity is frequently found 
to sell within a very limited range of retail dealing, al- 
most in what we may call the same market. Tliis is one 
circumstance that distinguishes retail from wholesale tr.id- 
ing. The other lies in the advantage which his superior 
knowledge gives the aoUer over the buyer in the transac- 
tion taking place between them — a superiority which has 
no counterpart in the relations of wholesale dealers. In 
the wholesale market buyer and seller are upon a Btrictly 
equal footing as regards knowledge of all the circumstances 
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calculated to affect tho price of the conmiodily dealt 
in. . . . Tile circumetanees of retail dealing are Lere 
again in contrast with those of the wholesale trade. The 
transactions do not take placo between dealers possessing, 
or with the opportunities of acquiring, equal knowledge 
respecting the commodities dealt in, bnt between experts 
on one Bido, and, on the other, persone in most cases whol- 
ly ignorant of the circnnistanceB at the time affecting the 
market. Between persons so qualified the game of ex- 
change, if the mles be rigorously enforced, is not a fair 
one ; and it lias consequently been recognized universally 
in England, and very extensively among the better classes 
of retail dealers in Continental countries, as a principle of 
commercial morality, that the dealer should not demand 
fi"om his customer a higher price for his commodity than 
the lowest he is prepared to take' Retail buying and 
selling ia («',■) thus made to rest upon a moral rather than 
an economical basis; and, there can bo no doubt, for the 
advantage of all concerned."' 

Prof. Cuirnes elsewhere refers to " the excessive fric- 
tion in the action of competition in retail dealing," " The 
sluggish action of competition in this department of indu& 
try" (p. 132). 

III. The laborer maybe put at a disadvantage through 
the incidence' of taxation. 

' " In the great majority at ciMi, oowadaja, Iha debats abont Iha 
value of an article, called \ij Adam Smith, the higgling of Vu martet, 
la oonfined to nlinle.-ale purehaaea and Bat««. But a generation or twa 
■go, the habit of bargnlDlng in mattant ot retail trade nas gnneml. It 
atlll 1* a cnatom in manj European tiounlrlea. It Is oil but ODlvenal 
in Iho Eart."— Prof. Itogera, Pol- Econ.. p. 19a. "The value of anj 
thlufc in Spain ia what 70U can get for it ; conBequeollj, evvr; jnu- 
tbaw). from the nio«t tapenBlve articin of luiurj down io Ihe pooreat 
vo(;iilable, entails a KTBiem of b«j;iillng aed barKBlninjr." — Mr. Ffrench'a 
Report on the Condition ot the IndoMrial Claaw^, I87I, p, 000. 

■ Some Leading Prlndplee of Political Economy, pp. 12S-M. 

' I ilo not apeak hero of the decree of tntatlon. Whether govern, 
menl bIuUI take much or take little la a political qoeatlon. In aom* 
MFonUle*, ev«a la Itw pnaeot i^, the oulj limit to exaetlona app«HB 
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A theory of taxation whieh lias been urged somewlmt 
widely asserts the entire indifference of the place or the , 
subject of imposition. Instead of looking to the indirid- 
nal citizen to pay his personal contribution, in proportion 
to his means, towards the support of government, it is pro- 
posed to levy upon the agencies of production, or upon 
commodities in the course of exchange, or upon cert:iia 
Bpccics of property visible and tangible, without considera- 
tion of the persons tliua first called upon to pay the taxes, 
in the assurance that the burden will, through the opera- 
tion of " the laws of trade," be diffused, in the course of 
time, equally over the entire community.' 

We have, however, reached a point of Wew from which 
we can discern the fallacy of this doctrine. The diffusion 
theory rests upon tlie aesumption of perfect competition. 
It 13 true only under the conditions which secure tlie com- 
plete mobility of citpital and labor. Just so far as any 
class of the community is impeded in its resort to its best 
market by ignorance, poverty, fear, inertia, just so far is 
it possible that the burden of taxation may resit where it 
first falls. In the language of Prof. Rogers,' " taxes lend 
to remain upon the person who immediately p-iya them; 
or, in other words, it requires an effort, wliich is mado 
with varying degrees of ease or difHculty, to shift a ttx 
which is p.tid by the first payer to the shoulders of on- 



to be Ilia limit of tlie people's means, Bud all above bkra oubalatence !■ 
curried anny hj tha Htrong %tm at the law. to be spent In pomp, liix- 
nrj, or vnr. But this, u has been said, is a polllieal qut-ittion, and ro 
long »» tRxalltn pressea on each rlaaa of the rammuolt; with ndifbt 
propnrtlonal to its Btront;tli, I do not see tbnt tlie ecnnomiHt cnn tnlin 
account ol tlio nmouol, anr iwiro tlmn of the objects, of such ciiiendl- 

' " I hold it to be tnie that n tai laid iu any piaee la lihe a pebbia 
Mlins into and nskios a circle in a laker. tiU one drcia produces and 
irivea raotlOD to another, and tbe nhoie circumference li agitated from 
the centre."— Speech of lord Mansfield, ITSO, on the light of Parlli^ 
ment to t«i the colonies, 

■ Cobden and PoIUTcbI Opinion, pp. 83, 81 
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otlier," Not only is tLe effort of the first payer made 
with varying degrees of ease or difficulty, but tlie resist- 
ance of the other pereon, on to whose shoulderfl lie Beelcs 
to ahift his own burden, may be of any degree of effective- 
nees, powerful, intelligent, and tenacious, or weak, igno- 
rftDt, and spasmodic. The result of the stru^lo will de- 
pend on the relative etrengtii of the two parties ; and as 
the two parties are never precisely the eame in the case of 
two taxes, or two forms of the same tax, it must make a 
difference npon what sabjects duties are laid, what is the 
aeverity of the iuipo^^ition, and at what stage of produe- 
duction or exciiange the tax is collected.' There can, I 
thinJc, be no question that under the old regiyne a direc- 
tion was given to taxation in every country of Europe, ex- 
cept Switzerland and Holland, which was intended to re- 
lieve the law-making cbsaee from their just share of the 
ex|>enscs of government; and there can, I think, be as 
little doubt tliat, clumsy and unintelligent as was much of 
the financiering of those evil days, in this respect at least 
the intention of the law-making classes was (^ectually ao 
complishcd. It is the opinion of Prof. Rogers, than 
whom, certainly, no man living is more competent to 
judge of Biich a point, that the real weight of taxation 
during the great continental wars of England, fell npon 
and was endured by tlie poorer classes.' If this was tmo 
of England, where the common people never lost their 
power of self-aescrtion, what shall be said of the miaera 
pl^ contrii^ten^ of the Continent ? 

Speaking of France under the old regime^ Sir Arch. 
Alteon says : " Heavy taxes on the fanner, from which tho 
clei^ and nobility were exempt, aggravated liy the arbi- 
trary manner in which their amount was fixed by the in- 
tendant, and the vexatioua feudal prjvilc^s of the landed 
proprietors, depressed the laboring claaaesi, and rendered 



> The KulOD, Jane Illh. 1874. 

• Hatm to Aibm amltb. Weftltli of Nations, 1. 84B. 
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prosperi^ and good management little more than a signal 
for iiici-eaeed asseasinent. Siicliwastbeaccnmidated effect 
of these burdens that the produce of an acre being esti- 
mated under the old regime at £Z 2«. 7d., the king drew 
£1 IBs. id., the landlord 19«, 3rf., and to the cnltivator was 
left the niiserable pittance of 5«., or one twelfth of the 
whole, and one eighth of the proprietor's share ; or if the 
proprietor cultivated his own Ian(i, the king drew £1 IBs. 
id., and the proprietor only £1 is. Zd. Whereas in Eng- 
land the produce of an acre being calcnlated at £8, the 
rent may be stated at £1 10«., land tax and poor rules 
10*., and there remains £G for the farmer, boing twelve 
times the amount of the public burdens, and four times 
that of the rent to the landlord." (On Population, i. 412.) 
And the same writer (Hist. Europe, xxii. 490, 491) 
quotes from Balleydier aa follows respecting tho taxation 
of Hungary prior to 1848 : 

" To such a length had the abuse of these privileges 
been carried that the nobles and their servants paid no 
toll on passing the bridge into Peath, though it contributed 
one of the principal sources of rovcmio enjoyed by the 
town. The peasants, bourgeoisie, and mechanics alone 
were burdened with it. The peasant alone paid the hearth- 
tax ; he aione contributed to the expenses of the Diet and 
the county charges ; he paid the dues of the schoolmasters, 
guards, notaries, clergy, and curates ; he alone kept up the 
roads, the bridges, tbe churches, the public buildings, the 
dykes, and the canals; he alone paid the whole war taxes, 
and furnished the recmits to tlic army ; and in addition 
to all this he was compelled to hand over a ninth of his 
income to his lord, and to give him fifty-two days' service 
in the year. I-'inally, besides the charges of transporting 
wood for his lord's family, he was burdened exclusively 
witli the quartering of soldiers, and he was compelled at all 
timee, and for a merely nominal remuneration, to furnish 
Buch to tlie county authorities or their attendants. Tbe , 
Spartan Helotx were kings in comparison." 
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It may appropriately be added in this connection that 
niiile taxation, unequal in its incidence, may have the 
(■ffi!ct to place the laborer at a disadvantage, frequent 
changcB of tax-Iawa are almost certain to prove prejudi- 
cial to his interests. We have Been tliat there ia no asBnr- 
ariee that excessive burdens imposed by taxation ill-con- 
eiderod or intentionally oppressive will be ditfnsed hy the 
course of exchange over the entire commnnity in duo pro- 
portion, hut it can at least be claimed that there ia a ten- 
dency to 8uch a result, however far that tendency may be 
defeated or deferred. That this tendency should even 
begin to openite it ie, liovrever, essential tliat time should 
be given. It is only by a long course that the ameliorat- 
ing efEects looked for in tlio difEusion of burdens can be 
brought around, if at all. If tax-laws are often to he 
changed, the class which is from any canso already at 
disadvantage is euro to suffer further and increasingly. 
Those who are buying and selling, watching and manipu- 
lating the market, are certain to get all the bcneSt of the 
romtssions, and to recoup themselves furall the substituted 
impositions. Those who are economically weakest, the 
ignorant, the very poor, and those who are distant from 
the centres of information and of trade, will suffer moat, 

lY. The wages class may be put at disadvantage by in- 
judicious poor-Uwa. The subject is a large om^ and I 
must lo content with a " fierce abridgment," Let us go 
hack at once to the elementary question, Why iloos the 
Ial>orer work) Clearly that be may eat. If he may eat 
without it, he will not work. Simple and obvious ; yet the 
neglect or contempt of this truth by the Enfilish Parlia- 
ment, between 1767 and 1832, brought the working classes 
to the verge of ruin, created a vast body of pauperism 
which has become hereditary, and engendered vices in the 
whole lalKir-Bystem of the kingdom which work their evil 
work to this day. The I^w of Settlement lina already 
been spoken of among the acts restraining labor in iia 
resort to market; let ua now contemplate the English 
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poor-laws as destroying the veiy diBpositioii of the labor- 
ing class to seek an opportunity to labor. 

By statute of the 27th year of Henry VIII. giving of 
alms was forbidden, and eoHections for the impotent poor 
were to be made in each parisli. By 1st Edward VI. 
bishops were authorized to proceed against persons who 
should refuse to contribute or dissuade others from con- 
tributing. By 5th Elizabeth the justices were made 
judges of what constituted a reasonable contribution. By 
14th Elizabeth regular compulsory contributions were ex- 
acted. But the more famous act of 43d Elizabeth created 
the permauient poor-system of England. By it every 
person waa given a legal right to relief, and the body of 
inhabitants were to be taxed for this object.' By eub- 
eeqnent legislation the burden was thrown entire upon 
the landoi^nei'S. Voluntary pauperism was vigorously 
dealt with ; the able-bodied were compelled to work ; while 
by the act of 9tli George I. parishes or unions of parishes 
were authorized to build workhouses, a residence in which 
might be made the condition of relief. This system, fairly 
administered, reduced the necessary evil of pauperism to 
the minimum. But, unfortunately for the working classes, 
a different theory directed legislation in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and a different temper of adminis- 
tration began to prevail. Six acts, passed in the early part 
of tlie reign of George HI., intimated the cliauged spirit 
in which pauperism waa thereafter to be dealt with. This 
spirit found fuller expression in Gilbert's act (22d George 
in.). Guardians were to be appointed to protect the 
poor against the natural parsimony of parish officers. 
The workhouse test was repealed for the able-bodied poor. 
Guardians were required to tind work for all applicants as 
near their own homes aa might be, and to make up, out uf 
the rates, any deficiency in wages. By tlua latter provi- 



■ J. W. WUIb Bund on Local Tualloa. p. 17. 
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ta<m, says Sir Qeorgo NicIioUs," " the act appears to as- 
sume that there can never be a lack of proiitable employ- 
ment, and it makes the gnardian of the parish answerable 
for finding it near the laborer's own reaidenee, where, if it 
eaieted at all, the laborer might surely, by due diligence, 
find it bimself. Bat why — it may be asked — slionld he 
use euch diligence when the guardian is bound to find it 
for him, and take the whole responsibility of bargaining 
for wages and making up to him all deficiency) He is 
certain of employment. He is certain of receiving, either 
from the parish or the employer, sufficient for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family ; and if he earns a sur- 
plus, he is eertitin of its being paid over to him. There 
may be uncertainty with others and in other occupations. 
The farmer, the lawyer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
however industrious, active, and observant, may labor 
tmder uncertainties in their several callings ; not so tho 
laborer. He bears, as it were, a charmed life in this 
respect, and is made secure, and that, too, without the 
exercise of care or forethought. Could a more certain 
way bo devised for lowering character, destroying self- 
reliance, and discoura^ng, if not absolutely preventing, 
improvement I" 

The experience of England, under the operation of the 
false and vicious principle of Gilbert's act, answers the 
inquiry with which this quotation closes, in tlie negative. 
By 1833 the principb had been carried logically out to its 
limits in almoEt universal pauperism. In the case of one 
parish, the collections of the poor-ratoa had actually ceased, 
because the landlords preferred to give up their reuts, the 
ctorgyman his glebe and tithes, the farmers tlieir tenan- 
cies.' In numerous other parishes the pre^siire of the 
poor-rate had become so great that the net rent was re- 
duced one half and more, while it was impossible for land- 
lords to find tcn&nta. The pauper <;Ias3 had been clevatod 
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by a system of liberal relief, nnaceorapanied by a work- 
house teet, far above the condition of the independent 
laborers," who liad only to drap-down upon the rates to be 
better fed, clothed, and lodged than their utmost exer- 
tions cotild effect while working for hire. Thus not only 
did industry lose its natural reward, Imt a positive pre- 
mium was put upon indolence, wastefulness, and vice. 
All the uicidente of the English system were bad : the 
allowance for each additional child was so much out of 
proportion to the allowance for adultg, that the more 
nnmerous a man's family the better his condition ;* while 
the allowance for illegitimate children was more liberal 
than for those bom in wedlock. 

Such was the system which the wisdom of Parliament, 
nnder the influence of the squirearchy, substituted for the 
economic law that he that would eat must work. The 
natural effects of this system were wrougjit speedily and 
completely. The disposition to labor was cut up by tlie 
roots; all restraints upon increafie of population dieap 
peared nuder a premium upon births ; sclf-rcspuct and 
Bocial decency vanished nuder a premium upon bastardy.* 
The amount expended in the relief and maintenance of 



' The commlaRloDcrs of 1833. as the result o( extpoded omipBTiBODB. 
found that, while the pauper received ISl ounceH of solid food per 
week, the iodepeDdnnt laborer received but 133 oudiws. 

' " In Bome InBtanciB." anys I>r. Clislmere. ■■ ihe vfislrii-s h«vs felt 
themselvci obliged to rout and even to furnish hooBea tor [he reception 
of the nowly-marrR^d couple."— Pol. Econ. 307. 

■ "The English la» has abotiahed fem&le chAiUt/."— Mr. Cowtlla 

" It ma}' safely be afBrmed tliat the virtna of ftimale chaatit; does 
not eiist among the lower orders of England, eiropt lo ■ certain 
extent among domestic aerranta. who know that ihry hold tlieir 
altuBtlona \>j that teiinre, and are more prudeut in conwquenco." — Re- 
port of the CommlSBlonew of 1831. 

"In man; rtira] dlstrlcla It wna ac&rcel/ pnaslbln to meft with % 
young woman who wna rojpecisblB, ao tempting wm the pariah 
nliowanfe for Infnnti In ■ time of great preMnro," — MbrttDean, 
Uiit. England. III. 108. 
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the poor had risen to £7,036,969, or 10 Bhilliiiga per head 
of the population. In this exigency, which in troth con- 
etitated one of the gravest crises of English history. Parlia- 
ment, by the Poor-I^w Amendment Act (4tli and 5th 
William TV.), returned to the principle of the earlier laws ; 
that principle heing, as expressed by Prof. Senior, that it 
is " the great object of pauper legislation" to render " the 
sitnatton of the panper less agreeable than that of the in- 
dependent laborer,'" The workhouse test was restored, 
allowances in ud of wages were abolished, paid overseers 
were to be appointed, and a central commission was insti- 
tuted for the due supervision of the syHtem, Illegitimacy 
was discouraged by making the father responsible, instead 
of rewarding the mother, as nnder the former system. 
The conditions of " settlement" were mitigated so as to 
facilitate the migration of laborers in search of employ- 
ment. 

By this great legislative reform the burden of pauperism, 
notwithstanding that the evil effects of the old system still 
remained in a great degree, bad by 1837 become so much 
reduced that the expenditure, per Lead of the population, 
sank to 68. bd. Mr. Baxter in his work on Local Taxa- 
tion* ^vca some of the details by counties : 

1884. 18S7. 

Bniaex 18(. Id St. 7d 

Bedfoid IS 4 SO 

Back. W tl 8 8 

NorthuiptoD 15 8 8 8 

Suffolk 16 7 S3 

There is no need to draw, at any length, the moral of 
this episode in the industrial history of England. It is of 
tho highest economical importance tJiat pauperism sliall 
not be made inviting. It is not necessar}- that any bm- 
tality of administnitioD shall deter the worthy poor from 
public relief, but, in Prof. Senior's phrase, the situation of 

' FoKl^D Poor.L*ira, tAc, p. 88, 
' P, 11. 
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the pauper, whether in or ont of the workhoiiBe, pLouM al- 
ways bo made less agreeable than that of the independent 
laborer. The workhouse teat for all t!ie able-bodied poor, 
and genuine labor up to the limit of strength witbin the 
workhouse, are imperatively demanded by tbe interests of 
Belf-snpporting labor. One might, indeed, liesitatc to carry 
thelabortestquitesofar as Pennant observed it in hie Second 
Tour in Scotland, where he writes : "The workhouse ia 
thinly inhabited, for few of the poor choose to enter ; tliose 
whomever necessity compels are most usefully employed. 
With pleasure I observed old age, idiocy, and even in- 
fants of three years of age contributing to their mim gup- 
part hg the putting of oaJn/m,"' There is no reason that 
I know of, why the principle of tlie factory acta should not 
be extended to the poor-asylum, to excuse infants of tender 
years from work, or any danger to helpful labor in allow- 
ing repose to old age or idiocy; but wherever there is s 
possible choice between self-support and public Eupport, 
there the inclination of the poor to labor for their own sub- 
sistence should be quickened by something of a penalty, 
though not in tlie way of cruelty or of actual privation, 
upon the pauper condition. " All," says Mr, Georgo 
Woodyatt Hastings, " who have administered the Poor 
Law mnst know the fatal readine^ with which tlioso 
hovering on the brink of pauperism believe that they can 
not earn a living, and tbe marvellous way in which, if the 
test be firmly applied, tlie means of subsistence will be 
found somehow."' 

"V. May the laborer be put at disadvantage tlirongh 
the form in which his wages are paid f A great deal of 
public indignation and not a little of the force of law* 
have been levelled at Truck. How, in an effort to treat 
the wages question systematioaliy, are we to itgard thii 
practice ) 

■ PlnkeiloD, lil. 1&7. 

• 8oc 8c. TranMctioD*. 1871. p. HB. 

' Abont lixty •«» of tba BritiBh Parliament ha™ d(«ll with Truck. 



I 
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To track (Ft. Troe) is to excliange commoditiee, to 
larter. The truck ajBteiii of wages, then, is tlie barter sys- 
tem introduced between the laborer and his employer. 
"Wiiat objection can there be to this? How can it be snp- 
jiosed to iojiii'e the laboring class! I shall discoBs this 
question at length, not mors on account of \\& intrinsic im- 
fvortanco, than because it affordfl an excellent practical ap- 
plication of important principles relating to the distri- 
bution of wealth. 

The track system may take two forms. First, there 
may be given to the laborer a portion of that which ho 
actaally produces, whether that product be suitable to his 
wants or not, leaving him, in the latter event, toeschange 
it as he can for wliatevcr he may desire, food, drink, cloth- 
ing, fuel or shelter. Second, under the truck system 
the laborer may receive, not what he produces, but what 
he is to consume; he is pmd in commodities supposed to 
be more orlese suited to his wants. 

Both these fonns of truck are as old as labor ; but in 
the earliest times they were generally found not separate 
bat united. What the workman produced he also de- 
sired to consume, and for his labor in tending slieep and 
cattle, and in sowing and reaping grain, he received wool 
for his clothing, and meat and bread for his food. And wt 
to-day are the Liborors of many countries mainly ]>aid ; and 
donbtlesa in tlie majority of cases the practice is botli nec- 
easary and beneficial. But when distinction came to bo 
made of labor us agricultural and as mechanical, and 
when employments came to be much subdivided, it would 
Imppeu that a laborer's prodnction was calculated to sup- 
ply but a part only, or perhaps none at all, of his wants; 
for it might be that an artisun of Birmingham or Shef- 
field would be employed in making an article which he not 
only never used but never even saw used. Hence, if he 
were to be paid in kind, he would be obliged to sell or ex- 
change tlie Botno for commodities more mutable to his ne- 
ceedtieo, and this, it will be seen, he might have to do at 
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a verv great disadvantage, having no place of trade, no 
bosiness acquaintance, and no time to spend in bartering 
off his wares. So wo find, in the fourth year (1464) of 
King Edward IV. of EngUnd, an act passed in which oc- 
curs the following : 

" Also whereas, before this Time, in the occupations of 
Clotli-Making, the Laborers thereof have been driven to 
take a great part of their Wages in Pins, Girdles, and other 
unprofitable wares, under such price that it did not extend 
unto .... thereforo it is ordained and established 
that every man and woman being cloth-makers, from the 
(said) feast of St. Peter, shall pay to the carders, spinsters, 
and all such other laborers, in any part of the said trade, 
lawful money for ail their lawful wages."' 

This is the fii«t English act aimed at the trnek system. 
Between that and the act of 1st and 2d William IV. (e. 37) 
intervened nearly four centuries, during which this system, 
in one or both its phases, prevailed in respect to a great 
part of English labor, and apparently the British Parlia- 
ment lias not even yet done legislating about it. 

I have said that the second form of truck is where the 
laborer is paid in commodities supposed to be suitable to 
his wants as a consumer, irrespective of the question 
whether he has helped to produce the identical articles or 
similar articles himself. This is done where board is 
given as a part of wages, but truck to this extent was ex- 
pressly excepted' from the prohibitions of the great Eng- 
lish truck act — namely, that of William IV., already re- 
ferred to. Another form of partial payment which is in the 
nature of truck, ia the allowance of perqiiieitea and privi- 
leges, such as the keep of a cow, the gleaning of the 
wheat -field, the cutting of turf, and others which wo have 
had occasion to mention in speaking of the difficnlty of 



' II vaa mode lawtul lo slop wngM on accoDttt o( vlctonle dreased or 
propared uudnr U» roof of tlie anplo^er ud tb«ra eobmuned bfllM 
utlfioer. 
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eetim&ting the real wages of the laborer. This kind of 
payment prevailB, from the nature of the case, mainly ia 
reepect to agricnltural labor, and agricultural truck wa$ 
not forbidden^ by the act of William IV. One form of 
agricultural truck deserves especially to be noted. It is 
found in the beer or cider allowaucee so prevalent in Eng- 
land.' The farms in that country where such payment ia 
not stipulated or is not cnatomary would doubtless bo 
found, on a count, to be in a decided minority. In many 
casoB the allowance ia in amount reasonable, if we assume 
that the use of these drinks in any quantity at all is de- 
sirable ; but in a vast number of instances the figures 
of tlieee allowances as reported are startling to minds 
unfamiliar with the statistics of beer-gardens. In some 
places Mr. Purdy reports" that the men have from 2 to 4 
quarts of beer daily ; women and children half that quan- 
tity. The cider-truck would seem to be carried to a far 
greater extent. Mr. Edward Spender states' tliat the agri- 
cnltural Ittborew of the cider-producmg countries, particu- 
larly Ilerefordshire and Devonshire, receive from 20 to 60 
per cent of their wages in cider 1 Eight to twenty pints a day 
he indicatea as the actual range.' With such a state of 

' " NothiDg heraio oonMined Hhkll eitend to an; domestic *eTvuit, oi 
tenant ia hiubandty" (iv). Thla exception wis due \a pari to the n^- 
pun o( the oao. and Id part, »a eaa not doubt, to tlie want of political 
power io the agricultural labor claH^ 

* The wordi of the MaaeachnwilU GeDerml Coarl aru worth/ to bo 
eonuuendvd to tbuhlKh*odmlghtjParUam(.-iilof Eaglaad. "Wberi'aa 
it ia found, bjr too eomiuoD and aad eiperiencn, ia all parta of tli« 
tuloDf . that the tordDg of laborer* and other worlmum to lake wine in 
paj for their labor la a groat nuraerf or preparative to dmnkenneea and 
unlawful llppling, . . . it la therefore ordered and ordained bj ihia Court 
that no laborvr or workman whataoevnr ahall, after the publication and 
promulgation hereof, be enforced or preiaed to lake wine In paf for 
l>U hibor." (Mar 14, leU.) 

■ Btatlatlcal Jottnul. xirU. 690. 

■ Statlrtlcal Joarnal, isW. 883, ef. 839. 

' " In Heretordahire It haa happened that a farmer paid hla laboren S 
ilillUngs a week in mouej, and during harTeat-tliue9i[allaiuof ddat a 
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things, no wonder Mr. Spender can quote fho statement ol 
a medical gentleman, long resident in the cider district, 
that " the failure of the apple crop haa the same favorable 
effects on the hesUth of the laborer as the good drainage of 
a parieli has on the health of the inhabitants generally." 

Bnt the form of track which haa espeeially excited the 
opposition of the working classes, and which haa been 
stringently prohibited' by law in England, is the fnmidi- 
ing by the employer to the mechanical laborer, of goods 
for his personal and family conaumption, the charges for 
the same being set off against the wages due. It is of 
truck in this sense only that we shall hereafter speak. 

The custom of part-payment in goods, which at one 
time prevailed almost universally in many districta in 
England and very generally in the United St^ites, did not 
fail to tind excuse for itself iu tlie supposed advantage of 
both parties. It was claimed that, in many branches of 



wefik." Mr Spender's compalations nasame that the cider wu a good 
merchantable article. On this point soo Ueatli'a EdkUsIi Peuantry. 
One of the " clerc? returna" pablished in the Report ut tlia Ctmvix»- 
tioD of Centerburj on iQiempentnce, states the nliownnce ot cider to * 
laborer at barvest-tiine at 3} paUooa daily ; anotlier at nearly 2 gallooa 
(p. 8S). In one of the " norbhousB reluiuH" the governor speaks of la- 
borers as "swallowing, some of them, aa muc^h aa 3 or 4 gallou k 
day." (Ibid., p. iO-) 

■The Act of Ist and 2d William IT, providea that "inallcontncta for 
the hiring of BDT artificer in any of the trvdea enumerated, the wigea 
of Buch ai tifleur ahall be mads payable In the current coin of the realm, 
and not otherwiae." The trades enumerated are the manufaclDrefl of 
iron and Eteel ; the mining of M>al or iron, limeeCone. aalt-rock ; th* 
working or getting of clay, atone, nr slate : manufactures of salt, bricks, 
tllei8,or quarries,- hardware manufactures. t«xtll# manufactore*, glaa, 
china, and earthenware, mannraeturea of leather, and others. 

There was Picppted ihn right to enpply to artificers tnwliclne and 
medical attendance ; fact, materinla, loobi, and Implements in mtninp •' 
also hay, com, and p;- ■ >ini. r to bn consnmcd by any hnree or beaat of 
burden employed hy the nrtiflcer in the occupation ; alao, to furnish 
tenements at a rent io be thereon rtaerved ; also, to adTauce to artl- 
Boere money to bo contributed to friendly soclellrs and saTinga-buiki^ 
or for relief \a sickness, or 'or the educaUon of cliildieti. 
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indnetry, the proximity of Btores and shops kept by per- 
pons disconnected with the employers eould not be relied 
on to the degree required for the supply of the laborers' 
wants. This pica was urged with most assurance, and 
probably with the greatest d^i^^c of truth, in respect to 
truck-stores for navvies engaged Tipon canals and mil- 
ways, as the gimgs employed on such works are, fi'oiu the 
nature of the work, continually shifting their place, and 
often pushing into districts settled sparsely or not at all. 
At the same time, evidence was presented in the Com- 
mons Report on Railway Liiljorera (1S46) going to show 
that the supposed necessity for truck did not exist even 
here.' But as the building of canals and railways had 
reached no great proportions in 1831, when the act of 1st 
and 2d William IV. prohibiting truck passed, this depart- 
ment of industry wag omitted from the enumeration in 
that act, and the tnick system was kept up in full vigor 
on the canals and railways of the kingdom long after it 
had ceased elsewhere, or had sunk into an illicit traffic main- 
tained, under disguise and at risk, by the least reput- 
able employers. 

The department of industry which, next to that men- 
tioned, put in the strongest plea for truck, was coal and 
iron mining. In the nature of the case, works of Uiia 
character are found principally at considerable elevations, 
upon difficult and broken ground, and often at consider- 
able distances from market towns.' Henco the proprie- 
tors were not without a show of rea^n in holding that 
the prompt and sure supply of a lai^ and perhaps fluc- 
tuating body of workmen required that shops for the 
sale of the necessaries of life should be established in im- 
mediate connection witli the works themselves. 



' Sir Hortoa Peto, then > great oontncior. and one of tbe jMutaen 
of Thomu Bnawf , laaiiOed thu thera wu no difflculij ia pr»Tlsioa- 
iog moil on the moat rvmota moUodi of rallwaj. (Bcporl. p. TS.) 

•CnmmoiM CMnmitlM ob PajBMat of WagM BlU, 18M. 
pp. 87-B. 
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But the opportnnity to add to the profits of maiiafa(> 
tare the profits, and (through the nnscrupulonB exercise 
of the iuflucDCe and authority of the employer) more than 
the ordinary profits, of trade, did not suffer truck to be 
confined to departments of industry presenting so much 
of an excuse for the system as the building of canals and 
railways, and the mining of coal and iron. Truck long 
prevailed, to a vast extent, in connection with many 
branches of manufacture, and in many communities, where 
no reaaon but the greed of employera existed for the 
practice. Workmen were compelled to buy at the mas- 
ter's Btore, on pain of discharge. Sometimes hints accom- 
plished the object ; sometimes threats were necessary ; 
Bometimes examples had to be made. However strong 
the disapprobation of the workmen, or of the larger com- 
munity around, the profits of truck were so enormous as 
to overcome the scruples and the shame of many em- 
ployers. Those profits were five-fold. First, the ordi- 
naty profit of the retail trader, large as that is, and 
larger as we know it bceomes, in proportion to the igno- 
rance and poverty of the customer. Second, there was a 
great diminution of ordinary expenses, duo to the com- 
pulsion exercised. The trader, who was also the manufac- 
turer, did not have to resort to costly advertising to draw 
custom, to maintain an attractive establishment in a con- 
venient location, or to keep up an efficient body of clerks 
and attendants. The only advertisement needed was the 
ominous notice to trade there: the store might be the 
merest barn, tlie service might be reduced to a degree 
involving the greatest inconvenience, and even hardship, 
to tlie customer.' Third, it seems to be abnndantly 

' Mr. Bofmour Treroenlieere, In his eihftOHliTe evideace befora tba 
Select Conuuitlee of 18C4. staled tlist tbe track-ehopa were bo Bnukll. 
knd the penaos retslaed to serve cuRtomera bo tvw, that the wi>m#d 
attending Ut gex auppIisH for their familiM, on the credit o{ tlioir bn«- 
baoda' wafcon, frpqnentlj conld not eater, bat that Btijr oroDehandriKl 
would be WMQ collected anldde, walling their turn to be Borvod. B« 
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proved, by the evidence beforis t!ie several L-oniiiiifisionB 
and committees, that the charges at the trucli-eliopd were 
generally higher by 5, 10, or 15 per cent than at the ordi- 
nary retail stores. Fourth, the employer, having the 
absolute control of the laborers' wages, incurred no bad 
debts such as eat up the profit of the open trader. Fiftli, 
the qnality of the goods fnraifihed was likely to be as 
beat suited the interests of the employer, who, for tlie 
best of reasons, feared no lose of custom. 

Such was truck in England before the act of Ist a ad 2d 
William IV. ; and there can be no quostion in the mind ol 
any candid person who peruses the painful evidence ad- 
duced in the course of the several inquiries which took 
place before and after that legislation, and who carefully 
considers the nature of the case, that, whether the system 
be intrinsically mischievouB or not, abuses' shameful and 



liad htmselt eoea vomea with clitldreo In tbeir trma siaaAXag Id lUa 
open klr in bud weather, aud on aakiug hud been told tbej' Lad been 
waiting fcir lionn. (Report, p. 8.) 

Other witneaBHa placed the time (or which a woman might thoB 
be eompolled to n-alt at the Irucbshop at two. four, or aii hours, or 
even longer. (Report, pp.42. 128, 156-7,323,830. 371.) Meanwhile 
the children not in anna wen tookcd up at iiome. 

Mr. J. FellowB. RoglBtnr of Births, HarriageB. and Deatha at BllElon, 
but alBO, it ousbt «> ^ mentioned, a retail grocer, ataied that In aii- 
leen yeara he had hod ocvoaion tn record a number of deaths, wliich he 
placed, from memory, at eleroD, of young cliildrou horned in the ab- 
aenee of their mothen while waiting at tbeas shopB. (Report, p, ^). 

' Sir Archibald Aliaon appeared before the Committee of ISM «a the 
champloD of track. 

"I thlDk,"lie tatd, ■'f(eiioni1Ij speaking, the people are (nniished 
with ■nbaiffnee. and wiiii articlM o! a>e for ihemMilvca and their 
faDiIliea Infinitely belter than from the atoraa of prlnte dealers."— Re- 
port, p. 2S0. 

" From all that I hare seen I think the ectoblinhraent of BloTeB baa 
been followed by a great ImproTvment in (he condition of the wark- 
men."— Ibid. 

" t ha»e known Inttancm of workmm golns mllea to Ihe maatnr'i 
Btorea In preference to dealing with (ho private thopa."— P. 3M. 
". . , . the Immenae advantag« of the track ■ystsm in oompelllDg 
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even liorrible were perpetrated onder it. DonbtlsBS there 
was rnueb passionate exaggeration by men smarting tinder 
its evils, as tlierc was in respect to the abnscis of the old 
unref omied jails ; to the wrongs of American slavery ; to 
the outrages of the Confederate prison-pena ; but if the 
simple tmtli respecting truck in England in the ciirlydaye 
of this century could be written out, it would form one of 
the most painful chapters in the long and dreary story of 
" man's inhumanity to man." 

Another wrong which it is chai^d is done to laborers 
through tlie form of their payment, is by the soKailled 
rental by the employer to the laborer, of tlie tools and 
machines necessary to production, the wages being stop- 
ped to the amoimt of the " rent," This aUeged abuse 
attracted attention from eeonomiste and le;;ifilators in 
England particularly in connection with the hosiery man- 
ufacture, and we will, for brevity, draw our illustrations 
wholly from that branch of industry. 

The system of Frame Ttents, as exposed by the evidence 
before the Commission of 1844 and the Committee of 
1855, was this: 

Instead of the employer hiring laborers to work upon 
his own machines, paying them net wages for their ser- 
vice, the knitting is let out to middlemen upon contracts; 
" the middleman supplies the workman with frumes and 
other machinery, sometimes belonging to himself and' 
sometimes hired of the manufacturer or other owner, and 
when he aettles with the workman, he deducts out of the 
gross price per dozen of the work performed, iirst, a sum 



the workmu) to ipend » luge portion orblseamliigsln ttxxl for tiinuelf 
indUifainilr."— P. 245. 

" I thldk the wnrkmon In the gTea.t tnftDa f«c(orip« uid collioriea are 
Just like a gnaX HI dinclplined krmj. It li Juat u liiipodsible to mmke 
them dirpotf of their money ■proptrly u it wonld be to proTide an aivaj 
with uleqiuile inbalsteDce If 700 were to KbolUh the commiiurlBt sod 
pa; every tuui in rnone;. and let liim buj kU proTinona where he 
pleaMtL"— Pp. 287, 388. 
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ft8 rent for the use of the frame; secondly, a Biira for 
winding the yam, which ia a necessary operation for each 
workman ; a third Bum to remnnerate himself for the use 
of the premises wliero the work is performed, and for the 
Btanding-room of the frame ; and a foiirtli for his tronble 
and loss of time in procuring and conveying to the work- 
niau tlie materials to be manufactured, for his responsibili- 
ty to the manufacturer for the due return of the materials 
when manufactured, for superintend ing the work itself, 
and for liis pains in sorting the goods when mode, and in 
redelivering them at the warehouse of the manufacturer." 
The language quoted is that of the Committee of 1855. 

That this system of groEs wages, with deductions to be 
made for the use of machinery employed and on the other 
accounts Epecified, was not necessary to protect the ownera 
of the machinery was abundantly proved by the fact that 
in trades requiring the use of even more costly and deli- 
cate machinery, the plan of clear net wages prevailed. 
The rciil reason for Ihe frame-rent system, as brought out 
unmistakably by the evidence, was the profit to bo made 
from the use of the frames, owned partly by the mannfae- 
turcrs and partly by the middlemen. This was admitted 
by the manufacturers themselves, who even claimed that 
but for this profit they could not carry on their business in 
a depressed condition of trade.' 



' Just M sir AKlillnld Alison >amitted, tbe nuwtera nuule use of 
lb« f>pportiiDUi«H of iLe truck -By Htem. Tbm be opMiks i>r " periods 
of gnM dlMrcM, when llie mulers Km driven to ba iharp mU\ Vielr 
fumMingi." (Report of the Commlltp* ot 18S4, p. 232.) " I have no 
doubt that nodcr these ctrcamBlancea, daring these periods ordistrcM. 
titer ■'nmetlmea fitmuh inferior artidr*. >l leut i» wbut ibey bavs 
famiabed bcforr." .... Tbe oomplKinta whioh I hare heard 
have •Imotl bIwbjh been eovtplainta iUxfUt meittvrt ; or, in aoms in- 
FbincTB, I hBTe heard onDplainbi, in period* of dlalreH, that the qatli- 
(j of Ihe gnoAa wia Inft-rlor." . . . . [ Iblok when • raaater ta 
BiCflTing blgh pricra for Ills artlflM, lot irmi and eonl, llion hi* 
pncki-lB nre foil of inonp;, hn Is in ■fflnent clrramiilancM, and he la 
not, tbercforc. ander thi> necranitj of twlng atrict with bia fumlaUDip ; 
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The fact of rente ho higli as to make this profit often 
enormous was abundantly proved. Mr, Mn^eridge pre- 
eeiited mithentie aeconnts of transactions where the an- 
nual rent cliarged approached, equalled, or even exceeded 
the vainc of the frames. Thus one workman in 22 years 
paid as rent npon a frame worth but jE8 or £Q between 
£170 and £180.' Another paid ninepenee a week for 30 
years, on a frame costing at the beginning but £7, and 
requiring but £6 or £7 for repairs dnring the entire 
period. Still, again, Mr. William Biggs, a member of the 
Committee of 1855, had testified before the CummisBion 
of 1844 that during the two years 1835-36 his firm owned 
£8000 of frames ; that the rents amounted to £5100, 
which, after deducting 5 per cent interest j>er annum on 
tlie capital invested, and the cost of all repairs and indden- 
tal expenses, left a clear profit of £1950, or 24i per cent 
for the two years. 

Such was the system by the admisBion of tlioee inte- 
rested in its maintenance. But there can he no question 
that abufics were easily perpetrated nnder it. "The 
amount of this deduction," says Mr. Muggei-idge,' " is 
regulated by no fixed rule or principle whatever ; it is not 
dependent upon the value of the frame, upon the amonnt 
of money earned on it, or on the extent of tlie work 
made ; it bus differed in amount at different times, and 
now does so in different places ; the youthful learner or 
apprentice pays the same rate from his scanty earnings as 

tlint la lo saj, when trade U good, he givft good mttmir*. lie give* the 
beat articles, »nd la Ubfrftl with his workmen ; lie dcea not foel tha 
preBflorc Iiinuelf, If in bad timei ho is ont at elbow and Teela Iha 
prmsurn, oe he slwajs docs in a moneurj crialn, then he is obliged to 
Iw more Birirt with his workman, and then complaints are made." 
Tliere 1b somcthins beantlful In thia Tor; rnnfldeni^e In hnman nature^ 
leading to the aaaurance that maRten will nnver cheat their workmen 
In niinuure or qnatlty unleea It la poaltirely neceesar; to save them- 

' Report of tlie Committee of ISS5, p. 180. 
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the iDOBt expert and skilful workman in tlie tr.idc from 
his of four-fold the amount." Moreover, the workman, 
obliged to hire tlie machine if lie wonld have employment 
at all, was compelled, not infrequently, to pay the rent 
not only when prevented by sickness from labor, but also 
when no work was furnished him by tlie mid<!leman, who 
had a direct interettt not only in " spreading the work over 
a greater number of frames than were requisite,"' the 
amount given out being, accordingly, in some case^, " what 
would be three full days' work in a week, in otliers four, 
in Bome as little aa two,"' but also in keeping inferior ma- 
chines of antiquated pattern worn to the very edge of 
absolute inefficiency, since the lesa each machine could 
perform, the larger the number which would be required ; 
and the more handa lie could hofd in dependence on him 
for an inade<iuate occupation, the more complete his control 
over these unfortunates; the more meagre the living Uiey 
were able to get off their frames, the less likely they were 
to have either tlie spirit or the material mcaiii: 



I liave given so mnch space to the questions of Track 
and Frame Rents, both because of their prominence in 
the history of labor and in economical literature, aud be- 
cansc tliey afford illustratioua of certain very important 
principles in the philosophy of wages. 

To the appeals of the working classes for legislation 
abolidliing these systems, the economists of the Mnm^hes- 
tor school have replied with the doctrine of Imsaez fairs. 
Asserting, as they did in their contest for free trade, the 
solf-aiifflciencj' of capital, they felt bound to vindicate their 
consistency hy asserting the self-sufficiency of labor. To 
them truck and frarae-renta were a mode of ascertaining 
the wages of lalior ; and tboy deemed the hours and nie- 



■ R«i>ott of the CammltW of 1899. pp- 1<3. IH, cT. p. 23. 
' IW1I..P. IM. cf. P.M. 
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thods of labor and the amount and kind of wages mat- 
ters to be left to employers and employed,! subject only to 
the " law of supply and demand." By tho oi>eratJon of 
this law, tlioy claimed, the employer gets the laborer's ser- 
vices for the least sum possible nnder the conditions of 
supply ; and on the other, the laborer secures the greatest 
Buni for his services consistent with the existing demand. 
The employer's least price and the laborer's greatest price 
are therefoi'e the same, and no injustice can be done so 
long as both parties are left free by law. 

It is, however, fairly a queatioo whether tho writers and 
statesmen of this school, in their valorous disposition tu 
stand by their principle in every case where issue on it 
niiglit be joined, have not mistaken their groQud in the 
matter of frame-rente and truck. Surely, freedom of 
contract, on which the Manchesterianx insist so strongly, 
does not involve freedom to break contracts or to evade 
contracts ; nor does the most advanced advocate of laisaea 
/aire propose that breach of contract shall bo left to be pun- 
ished by natural causes— that is, by the loss of business repu- 
tation, by the withdrawal of confidence, or by public repro- 
bation. But if exactitude of performance may be enforced 
by law without any interference with industrial freedom, 
why, pray, may not precision in terras be required by the 
law, as the very fi rst condition of a due and just enforcement 
of contracts! Precision in terms is, however, manifestly 
incompatible, in the very nature of the case, with truck; 
for if the employer says to the laborer, " I will pay you for 
your work twenty shillings a week, but yon shall take it 
in commodities at my prices," he does not in fact agree 
how much he will pay the laborer ; the use of the tena 
twenty shillings becomes purely deceptive : it may mean 
more or less according as the employer chooses to fix his 
prices at the time ; the laborer can not tell what his wages 
really are ; the law can not tell, and therefore can not enforce 



' Fawcett'i Sprcches. p. 180. 
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thelaboper'sright if litigated.' Perhaps we can not say that 
precision in terms is incompatible with the very nature of 
the system of macliine rents ; bnt there is ample evidence 
to prove that it has been so in fact, and therefore the law, 
which is bound to enforce the contract, may justly demand 
that tlie contract shall not contain an element nnsnscep- 
lible of exact determination. This is not interference 
with freedom of contract, but with looseness and nncer- 
tainty of contract, or with the power of one party to a 
contract to break, evade, or pervert its terms. 

But I am not anxiuns to reconcile the prohibition of 
truck and machine rent* with ^w«3 ybtre. The antho- 
rity accorded to that precept b not, in my opinion, to be 
jiislitied on strictly economical principles. 

Wc have previously fp. 168-9) discassed the principles 
on which it should bo judged whether a law prohibitive or 
regulative in form really impairs competition, and pre- 
vents the resort of labor to its market. It was there seen 
that such a measure, though unquestionably obstructive 
H8 Against a supposed pre-exifting condition of perfect 
practical freedom, might, by removing important moral 
or intellectual obstacles to free action, which actually exist 
in bnman society as it is, liave the effect to promote, and 
not retard, industrial movement. 

Kow, let us apply this principle to a proposed law in re- 
gulation or restraint of truck. It is, say Mr. Bright and 
Prof- Fawcett, an interference with freedom of contract 
and on obstraction to trade, and therefore misdiievone — 



' For iBRUncM, (nfrnM la » Uuck MtnbllahroeDt » wofknimn m die 
bkit&s iindi«pnlpdH»lm«onlhB*inivloiir. for work done, lo i)io nomi- 
na] amnutit of IDO Blillllntca - ">uit itinnant wuld liU wldo*r b« rn- 
^tlnl lo Tnwtor in mutiny ki Uw, or would Uic employer be cnlitlol In 
p*r Uie debt lotn roort in gmi*t\fe ftod proTlslona. in qunotlliai 
*nd itprt^valoiiiiilhiiDaeltT If Ihe man Imd llreil, tlie 100 ■lillllnga 
would baT« b(«ti jwid, wholly or In part. Id track. His death cprtalnly 
doM not chadBe the natara of hia dalra : jeI la It Bonoelvable that a 
man abonld award a psjment Id kind T 



t, laimes jt a a mr . ^ 

f obctnctiTe ! There vill not be abKilHtfl fraedon «tf 

trenaeat with iL Granted. But is there abwdnte free- 
dom of moTefoent wttboot it I Aaenredlj aaL Sball 
not, then, the qoestioa b^ whether there will be mate 
freedom with or witboat eadi » law I 

Nov, if we aek the qnestitMi respecting truck aad fnioe- 
rents in England as they were in the Sn>t half of the cen- 
titry, it mnst, I think, he answered that interfereoee with 
the formal freedom of contract in these particnlarB aerred 
I a meet important degree^ the GabatoDtial 
W-beedom of moTement amoog the labtwing dassec The 
Iflborer'a practical ability to seek his beet market is made 
np of a material element — the means of tmneportatioo and 
present subsistence — and of intcUectnal and monl dements 
quite as essentia], the knowledge of the comparative ad- 
vantages of the different occupations and locations offering 
themselves, and the courage to break away from place and 
custom to 6Cok bis fortune elsewhere. Ignorance and fear 
keep far more men in a miserable lot than docs t!ie sheer 
physical difficulty of getting from place to place, and ena- 
taining life meanwhile. 

At the laborer's knowledge of the comparative adran- 
tages of different occupations and locations, the tmck 
aud raactiine-rent systems struck a deadly blow. In addi- 
tion to the inevitable difficulties in determining the real 
wages of labor, which were detailed in Chapter IL, this 
system introduced a new and most hopeless element of un- 
certainty. The laborer's wages, paid nominally in money, 
were to be converted into commodities for liis consump> 
tion, by an illicit process, at rates go ver tied by the pleasure 
of the individual employer at tJie particular time. The 
truck system was maintained for the purpose chiefly, as 
was admitted, of enabling the eraployerfl to " sweat" their 
laborers' wages, as coimterfeitera " sweat" the coin of the 
realm. It was claimed that in this way employon mif^t 
make themselves good, if the nominal wages Ihey were 
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paying were too Iiigli, more easily than tliey eould obtain 
a reduction in the nominal wages themBelves. Moreover, 
the degree to which wages should be thus reduced woald 
depend npon the rapacity or the necessities of individual 
employers, and also upon the state of manufacture and 
trade.' The great ilexibility of these charges was univor- 
sally admitted; and, indeed, the readiness with which 
they could he adapted, in form and degree, to the times 
and exigencies of the master's businc^ was made one of 
tlie chief recommendations. 

If workmen are to seek their own interesta, they must 
know them. Every thing that tends to simplify wagee 
makes it easier for the laborer to dispose of his serrice to 
the highest advantage. Every thing that tends to compli- 
cate wages pnts the laborer at disadvantage. A syelem 
of gross wages, with deductions "regulated by no tixed 
rule or prindple whatever" (Muggeridge), varying with 
times and places, and, as Sir A. Alison admits, varying 
with the state of trade and the disposition of employers, 
makes it impossible for tlie most enlightened workman to 
act intelligently respecting his interests, while the unedu- 
cAted workman loses his reckoning completely : his senses 
are deceived, and he is put wholly at the mercy of the ex- 
tortioner." 

But it is said the workman may not, indeed, be able 
to compute with exactness his net wages and those of his 
fellows, through all this aystem of allowances and deduc- 
tions and payments in kind; but he surely can appreciate 
the result so far as his own comfort and well-being are 

■ See Sir A. AIIsud'r remuksblo admisaloiu on tb)a point, qiu>t«d tn 
aoto to pRpro 333. 

'"Tills Is a jrreat oppmaloD," quoth Arthur TouDfr. " FanDenitnd 
gentlemen keeping Mconnts Willi the pwir li > nmt sbasp. So manj 
d*7*' work for a. nbln, to man; for * potA(ii.)nrdfFn, to many fur krap- 
Ing a liorwi, ani] m man/ for a now. am clear acouanta which a pnor 
nuLO ran nndenrtaod woll ; but turtlipr It ounht Dot in gn. — and irl]«n 
be liM wnrkal oat what ha haa of thli sort, the r«el of lila work outflil 
ponctoaU; to bo paid him trvrj SatuTda^ night. "^Pinlmtoii, UL 819. 
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concerned ; he Bnrclj knows whether he is well off or 
not; and if he feels himself wronged, he will seek a bet- 
ter employer. But how, I ask, is he to judge in ad- 
vance, under such a syetem of combined truck and mur 
chine rents as oppressed the framework-knitters of Eng- 
land fifty years ago, whether his condition would be more 
tolerable under anotlicr master or in another place ? 
Suppose him to have the rare intelligence and enter 
prise to ascertain the gross wages paid by otlier employers, 
perhaps in distant localities, and to find some more 
favorable than bis own, how can he have tlie slightest as- 
Buranoe that greater eeverity in the administration of iho 
system of stoppages and dednctions, and greater greed in 
pursuing the profits of tmck, might not make tlie dif- 
ference, and perchance more than the difference, in nouii- 
nal rates 1 He can not tell until he has tried, and how 
often would a workman, on such a narrow margin of liv- 
ing, and it may be with a family, be able to cliange em- 
ployers and shift his place in order to better liis lot J 
How surely would he, after ono or two bitter disii]>- 
pointments, rolinqnish the effort, and sink without a strug- 
gle into his miserable place, getting what wages he conld, 
and taking for tliem what he miglit, at "the master's 
store." The fact is, the system of truck and machine 
rents, as administered in England in the early part of the 
century, completely hlindfotd^d the workman, and left 
him to grope about in search of his true interest, in peril 
of pitfalls and quagmires, or, as was most likely, to sub- 
mit in sullen despair to eveiy indignity and injury of the 
position in which be found himself. 

Surely, then, we are entitled to say that laws in re- 
fltraint of these practices differ from those otlier laws af- ] 
fecting labor which have been described in this chaptct 
in the one all-important particular, that the latter wera 
intended to diminish that mobility by which laborers 
could seek their best market, while the former have tlie 
effect to make competition more easy and certAin. 
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Is truck, then, always subject to ecoaoinical censure t 
I answer, No. TruiJt is a form of barter ; and lie would 
bo a bold man wlio should say tliat barter is alwajB and 
overywliere prejudicial. When truck arises naturally, is 
compatible with the general usages of exchange, and is 
maintained in good faitli b; common consent, it may not 
only be unobjectionable but highly advantageous to all 
classes.' "When, however, truck is forced upon a body of 
impoverished and ignorant workmen against the general 
usages of exchange, and maintained by intimidation as 
the means of " sweating" their wages, and keeping them 
down to tlie barest subsistence and under an incapacity to 
migrate, then truck becomes a horrid wrong and outrage. 
This varying aspect of truck, according to the circiim. 
stances and character of the commnnity among which it Is 
introduced, exemplifies the futility of setting up as economi- 
cal principles what are in truth mere rules of expediency. 

Tims, if barter be the general condition of exchanges 
ill a new commnnity, as it ordinarily is in the scarcity of 
currency, wft may fairly say that it cunstitulos no special 
hardship to the laboring classes that they have to receive 
their wages in kind. Doubtless, in the further develop- 
ment of society and industry, the introduction of money 
payments in such a community will prove a real and 
gT(»t industrial advantage to all classes. Doubtless, also, 
the wages class, as presumably the poorest class, and that, 
also, the members of which have least time and oppor- 
tunity for rendering the commodities they may chance to 
receive in payment, into the commodities they desire to 
consume, would be most helped by such an advance. 



* M. Daemw'a rvport nottoM with kpprobuioa tha Ktteinpt of tho 
Orliana B*tlwaj Compaajr to auppl; tlieir li.OOO cmplojreM with find 
knd clnlliing. T)ia ivaalu Mem to altow tlut lite workmen lliu* oh. 
talned llielr (UppIlM thlrtjr per ram oheiper thkn tbe; oonld Iibtq 
dnoB M tlui alxipa. Than ia no rauoii why aiieli eDterpriao* lUould 
not be nrtiod ouV la > maali groAtcr extent, hi the hlghaal ulTuilkgo 
of empb/ers and workufia, and with ganaral eonaunt. 
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Tet, prior to that consummation, the wages clasB, or the 
economist epealdng for tliem, could scarcely make com- 
plaint that they were obliged to sliare in the general in- 
convenience, even though, from their industrial position, 
thej' might feel it more severely than others ; or demand 
that exemption from truck be secured them by law. In- 
deed, in such a general condition of exchange, it is quite 
conceivable that a class which should be enabled to en- 
force money payments to itself might thus secure an un. 
due advantage which would be resented by others as ob- 
tained at their expense. An amusing illustration of this 
is furnished by Gov. Wintlirop in his History of New-Eng- 
land, as follows : 

" One Eichard , servant to one "Williams, of 

Dorchester, being come out of service, fell to work at his 
own hand, and took great wages above others, and would 
not work but for ready money. By this means, in a year 
or a little more, he had scraped together about twenty- 
five pounds, and then returned, with hie prey, into Eng- 
land, speaking evil of the country by the way," etc., etc. 
(Vol. ii. 98, 99.) Tlie good governor notes with apparent 
gusto the fact that he was met by the cavaliers and eased 
of his money — his prey — on his arrival. 

But if wo come, now, to consider a state of industrial 
society in which exchanges are generally effected through 
the use of money, and inquire as to the results to a single 
class of the eonmiunity of being reduced, through some 
force operating upon them wlien in a positii.in of disad- 
vantage, to accept payment for their services in coiiiniodi- 
ties' instead of currency, those, at least, who discard the 



' Clearlj the evil, i{ there is 1117 erll In tlie Byatem, will be wme- 
wli&t acrordiofT to the varietj' of the arllclei thua forced upDn tlie Ik- 
borer. The greater thU variety the gre&l«r his disadviinttgu, Ona of 
the ar^maiita agaioai ab^iliBliiog or Kbntiog BKriculturBl truck luu 
been that llie arrangement was i2«Deratty reatrlcMd to " one, two, or 
lUrea disliiict thing:!." — Teatlmonf of Mr. Tremeuhooru befora tb* 
CommlttM of 18S4. B«poTt, p. 109. 
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theory of diffaeion can easily eee that wrong amounting 
to robbery miglit be wrongbt by tliis means. To deny to 
one dasa the advantage tliey would naturally derive from 
the introduction of a auivereal "fetandard of value and 
medium of exchange," while allowing it to the claeaes 
with which that single class is to compete for the posses- 
sion of wealth, would be not unlike prohibiting to one 
merchant the use of the railway, and sending him back to 
tlie stage-coach, while his competitors were i)erniitted to 
use the telegraph and the steam-car. So long as the coach 
was common to all, none bud equitable cause of complaint 
of the want of a better tneitns of transportation. The liard- 
sliip, snch as it was, lay in the constitution of things. 
Wlien the steam-car and telegraph came, they did not beue- 
lit all alike ; on the contrary, ihey tended to ino'juality ;' 
to make the groat greater, thosmall, by comparison at least, 
(iiiialler, yet no one could rightfully charge blamu in that he 
received loss titan others of the great addition to human 
■well-being. It would be quite another thing, however, 
were one individual or class to be prohibited from par- 
ticipating, in liis meaaure, in wliat should be tlie gain of 
all. This would be ground for complaint ; this would 
bo gross, palpable injustice. And such a wrong was that 
tnick against which the statute of let and 3d William IV. 
was levelled. Truck proviuled, not because it consisted with 
the general system of exchange in the country at tlic time, 
not because it was for the coavenicnce of both parties, 
not from any ecarcity of currency to allow cash pay- 
iiionts, hut, in the vast majority of instances, it bad been 
forced' upon the working classes simply and solely be- 



' The effecta of nUwtja in Ukiug the life out nf biiikU tnmalrj 
towaa, ud Afwiag inde and manDtactorM lo jonctloaa and tt-rmiDi. 
ue UKt EuDillar to Deed UlnMnktlon. 

* la tmae taarm even the pretanoe of adapting Ilia cnminodlll**. In 
wlllcli tliB lalmrer waa paid, to hla want* wta aliandoaeil, and Ihn l». 
Imrrr w«* paid Id wliainvcr waa ino«t oonTunloat to tlio ctnpXajor. 
Kvl'lenrc wns girm batorc the C'immiUw o( I8H that workmen w»» 
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cause it enabled the employers to add the profits of trade 
to the profits of manufacture ; because it kept the laborers 
always poor and in debt, and diminished the ease^ or prac- 
tically destroyed the possibility, of migration. 

sometimes forced to reoeive saoh an excess of flour, for instance, as to 
have to paj their rent in tliia article, of course at inconvenience and 
with a loss. (Report, p. 8.) 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

VHAT Ur HELP THS WAGES CLABB IH ITS OOMPnTnoK 
FOB THE PBODDCTS OP mDCBTBT. 

In Chapter HI. were set forth certain canees which go 
to heighten the efficiency of labor and increase the prodact 
of indofitr}'. Under the present title I shall have occasion 
to speak of causes, some of them the same, as operating to 
give the wage-laborer a larger share of that product, with- 
out reference to its absolute auiouut. 

Bearing in mind still that it is competition in the full 
Bonse of that word, involving ae it does the strong desiro 
And the persistent effort to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market, which alone is needed to give tha 
wages class tlie highest remuneration which the existing 
conditions of industry will allow, we can not find difficulty 
inenumoratiog the principal helps to this end.' These are: 

I. Frugality. All capital is the result of saving ; 
and the frugality of the working classes, contributing to 
the increase of the wealth available for the purposes of 
industry, securu indirectly an increase of production. 

' Hr, UiU m;b : " When the object U to niae the pemuneat condi- 
tioD of m people, imatl meuiBdo doI merolj produce uhbII olFmrtB.thej 
pnidii«eiiaeftBctftt all." (Pot. Eeoo., 1.490.) Tberemukinjiut, bq; 
li perhaps liable In be DiliiiDileratoud. Cauara wliich, when conleni- 
p1al«d a« oppfBlioK '^ a )[lvea monmnt. appear so Rinalt aa to be incoa- 
■IdfTable. majr, it the; uperatocoiiiinaoualj in anj diivctina. prodaea 
gniai cffecta ; but than ancb cmumn oan not, tn a pliiUwopIiiaal vtaw.ba 
ooDsldered imall. 
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Bnt we Lave Ultb only to do with the fact tUat, Titboat 
referenee to any increaae of productioii, the workman's 
fnigality gives Iiiin a distinct advantage, rendering cora- 
petitioa on Lis side, in one degree, more effective. No 
matter bow clearly workinginen may discern their interest 
in a prompt resort to another market, wliether that im- 
ply a change of occupation or of place, or botli, without 
some savings out of their past earnings they must e'en 
Bay, willi the " Third Citizen" in Coriolanus, " We bave 
the power in onrselvea to do it ; but it is a power that we 
Lave no power to do." No human thought can distin- 
guish the several parls of ignorance and of penury in the 
immobility of agricultural labor in the West of England ; 
but it can not be doubted that the poverty which has 
existed among that cla.>;s since the Napoleonic wars has 
contributed largely to the miserable result, Tlieir scanty 
earnings have rendered it extremely difficult for them to 
make any savings out of their wages ; the lack of savings 
has placed them at the mercy of their employers by ren- 
dering it extremely difficult for tliem to escape to locali- 
ties offering superior inducements. Prof. Fawcett, wril^ 
ing from Salisbury in 1673 or '4, says of the agricultural 
laborers of that section : " Tiiey are so poor that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for many of tliem to pay tho expense 
of removing even to a neighboring county." ' I bavo al- 
ready cited the testimony of Mr, Muggeridge* respecting 
the removal of large numbers from the soutli and west of 
England at the public expense, by which [lersons who had 
actually been supported as paupers were immediately 
brought to a condition of comfortable self-support. In 
some rare inatances this removal of laltorers Las been ef- 
fected by the enterprise of private employers. Tlius, at 
the meeting of the Social Science Association in 1874, Mr. 
C. M. Palmer, of Newcastle, one of iLb largest employers 
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in England, Bt&tcd that some years previously, when tliere 
was great distress in Cornwall, im had sent an agent to 
collect laborers, paying him so much for eacli man re- 
cruited, offering minimum wages until the men ehuuld 
become instructed in mining, one half the cost of trans- 
portation to bo ultimately deducted from their wages. 
Mr. Palmer deemed that the enterprise had been very 
prosperoUG both in his own interest and in tliat of the la- 
Ijorers. The philanthropic endeavors of Canon Girdle- 
stone in securing the removal of laborers from the crowd- 
ed districts have also been alluded to. But M-hether such 
schemes are undertaken by government, by business en- 
terprise, or by private cliarily, they are almost sure to be 
BiK^eessful, if at all, in some lower degree tiian where the 
Ittltorer ia furnished witli means of his own earning and sav- 
ing, and undertakes his own removal. In strong contrast 
with the helpless condition of the agricultnral laborers of 
the Bontli and west, Prof. Rogers noies tlie independence 
of the laborers of Cumberland and Westmoreland, of 
whom it is reported tliut tlicy " never allow themselves to 
be destitute of such a sum of money as will enable them 
to emigrate in case the ordinary rate of wages shows signs 
of yielding to the pressnro for employment." ' 

On men thus provided, the casunltiea of production will 
work anjall permanent injury. Their reserves enable 
tliem to tide over any commercial disaster, and the return 
of prosperity Jlnds their efSciency unimpaired. If, on the 



■ Po). Ecna., pp. 101, 103. Tli« MTlng^bBiikiiiUtiatlcii lirar oiit thla 
■BMrtiao rMpnctlag tlio Uboring cImr« of ilirsp onuniiefl. Bj tlio 
rfpnrl of Uib Petiritli Bmncli at tlie (JIarliiU SaTingH-Kuik. It flpp*«r« 
ihal (be toUl viiount iluu lu 200 inalu fAno wrvuia wu £K-M» 
9<. Sill : lo 2» fpnuklo fkrm aerruitfl. £7004. 8*. W. Insunora arr (fivi-n 
of £900. C800. or even £900 bmTlnfr t»<>D BrcuinnUted b; ■ ringle pf r- 
iran. (Second Rnpnrt (IMQ) o( Die CominlMloo t>t 1807 on tl>e Kinpln;- 
innni nf Cliililren lii ABrlcDliOK, p. 141.) 

Sir Fmlerirk VAm in bi« " Hiatoi? of ibe Poor" Iim prMnvcd wmia 
r^markablr Inalaacni ofconoiderable ueumnkliona ant at tntxiiagt. <1. 
49.1. 4Be. note.) 
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other hand, tho steady decline of indostiy in their eection, 
under any general or special cause, impoaea on tliem the 
necessity of migration, they can go at the best time and in 
the beat way. Thus we see that fnigality on the part of 
the working classes goes far to supply that condition on 
which competition will secure to them absolutely the high- 
est wages which the existing conditions of industry allow. 
"Wages," says Mr. Mill, " are likely to be high where none 
are compelled by noceseity to sell their labor." ' 

But while frugality is thns a condition of great impor- 
tance in securing a benehcent distribution of the product 
of industry, we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
condition of the wagiylaborer is not conducive to the devel- 
opment of this quality. We saw * that lie must, litmwn 
nature being what it is, be somewhat less industrions than 
the person who works on his own acci>unt ; he is also likely 
to be leas frugal. Take the case of tho " peasant proprie- 
tor " of land. Is there an hour of the day left, there is 
always something to be done ; the land is ever crying out 
for labor. Has he a few shitliogs 1 1 spare at the end of 
the month, there is always something connected with the 
land which demands iw inveatraent. Whether it be work 
on the growing crop, or the ditching, fencing, and clear- 
ing of land, tho increase of live 8toc:k and implenients, or 
additions to stabloa and bams, the small farmer has always 
a good use to which to put every hour of labor and every 
ahilling of money which he can command. After all, it is 
as 8ismondi said : " Tho true savings-bank is the land." 

With the wage-laborer the case is different. He can 
not reapply any portion of the product of his labor di- 
rectly to tlie subject-matter of his labor, for that is not 
his. If he would put any portion of his wages to a re- 
productive use, ho must seek out some borrower, and 
the amount he has to lend being small, this borrower moat 
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be the liBiik, wliich will lend the money ont, he knows 
not when, he knows not where. This is a very cold- 
blooded affair compared with the application of earnings 
to the land by the proprietor thereof, who works over 
it and lives upon it, who feels that it is all hie, and shall 
be his children's after him. Neither the imagination nor 
tile affections are addressed very powerfully by the eav- 
ings-bank. There is, besides, some delay involved in a 
deposit, which, however slight, defeats many a good reso- 
lution and brings many a half-consecrated sixpence to the 
grocery or the bar-room. 

I have named in the last word the great foe to fnigality 
in the working classes. Wholly aside from the perversion 
of instincts, the loss of laboring power, and the actnat vice 
and crime resulting from drunkenness, the waste of wealth 
shown by the statistics of the consnmption of wine, beer, 
and li*iuors by the working-classes is appalling. 

1 liad occasion in the preceding chapter to n-fer to the 
payment of beer and eider as a part of agricuItunJ wages 
in England. The amount of money actually received and 
spent for these and stronger drinks is estimated, on respect- 
ableauthority,a3 follows:" 1809, £113,464,874; 1871, £118, 
906,066 ; 1873, £140,014.712. Tlie autlior of this compu- 
tation proceeds to estimate the cost of the bread consnmed 
annually by the people of England at £3 12s. 6d. per head ; 
the cost of tea. coffeo, sngar, rice, and cocoa consumed, at 
£l,10a. Dd, per head: making altogether an average expend- 
iture for these articles of £4. 7r. 3(2.. ngninst an expenditure 
of £4. 7«.2(/. for alcoholic drinks, on the basis of 1873. At 
this rate, six years' expenditure would amount to enough to 
pay the national debt, or to build a house worth £150 for 
every family in the kingdom. Tliero may be some exag- 
geration in these estimates ; and it is to be considered that 
the expenditure of tlio higher classes un this account is 
more than proportional ; yet one can not set the cost of 

■Th«Tainp«anMBel<]nDalloaaadlhaChHiliuCliiu«h,ppk 119, lt& 
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wines, alea, and liquors consumed bj the wage-lab^^^^ 
classes of Great Britain lower than £100,000,000 per 
annum. Mr, G. K. Porter, in a paper read before the 
fitatistical Society, adopted the estimate that one-half the 
income of workingmen earning between ten and fifteen 
ehillings a week was epent by them on objects in which 
other members of the family had no share ; while the 
proportion thus selfishly devoted by higher paid and pre- 
sumedly more temperate artisans earning from twenty to 
thirty shillings, not infrequently reached one third.' 

Yet, in spite of strong and urgent tendencies to diasipa- 
tion and extravagance among the manual-labor claeeea, the 
statistics of the savings-banks show a steady growth of the 
principle of frugality, the total deposits in 1873 reacliing 
$312,000,000. The deposits in savings-banks throughout all 
Europe," exclusive of Russia ' and Turkey, are estimated, 
in a report of M. Norniandie to the French National As- 
Bembly m 1875, at a total of $1,180,000,000. 

' 8tKtiatl<-a1 Juuraal, xiii. 364. 

Mr. BaioHB Bliit«s tliut ulDCteen-twenlletlis of tlie oetapuita of cotUgea 
In lieeds pay their rout weekly, snd could not be trnslrd longer. (Siatia- 
tieitlJcianiiil. iiii. 130. 13S.) TlieplanofMondriy-DioriiiDgpBymcntaliM 
been widely urged bs n eimple, prectjeal meaaura in aid of the laborer'a 
Inetiocta of frugfality. French laborers find leM difficulty in carrjiDg 
tlielr o»mlngB past tba cabaret. 

Mr, BrasBey relates that during the conBtractinn of the Paris and 
Rouen Rnilwny. the Frenchmen employed were, nt their own reqnest, 
paid only once a month. (Work and Wapei, p. 17.) 

Mr. McCulloch In his Commercial Dictionary (p. 478) arfcnefl otrena- 
ouflly that the Slate should refuse to protect email debts, with a view 
to promote friigtility on the part of the working- claneea. 

' Tlie fullest body of information relntinK to bnnkoot saving i* lo 
be found in a recent report by Prof. Louia Bodin, the accomplished 
thlet of the Italian Burean of Statistics. " Casso di lUsparmfo la 
ItAlla, cd aU'estero." 

' RuBsia, however, has her sjslein of savingg-bAnks, numberitig bIx- 
ty-two, with deposits to the amount of foor and a half million rouWea, 
In tlio name of sevpoiy thonsand depnnilors. In contrait with the** 
facta, we find in little 6 wit xerlsnd not tesa than S.TO,8M depoalton^ or 
one in every seven of the population. In Denmark the proportion !■ 
one lo right and a half. 
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On the Continent of Enrope the amonnt of deposits in 
savings-banks represents but n fraction of the accumula- 
tions of the working claeees. The passion of the common 
people for acquiring land leads to the continuous applica- 
tion of circulating capital to the purchase of this species of 
property,' while the variona classes of credit institutions 
facilitate the erection of workingraen's houses. If it be 
asked how the acquisition of real property by the work- 
ing classes consists with the mobility of labor which ie so 
much to be desired, 1 answer, one need have no fear that 
the tme mobility of labor will bo impaired at all by any 
form which the savings of the working classes may take ; 
that the virtues which are required for the exercise of 
frugality, and which the exercise of frugality strengthens, 
afiford the best security for all needed movement of labor 
at the right time and in the right way; and finally, that 
the individual acquisition of real property is never likely 
to become so general as not to leave a considerable portion 
of the members of every trade without ties to the soil. 

It is quite another question how the entousive actiuiai- 
tion of public property by the Swiss communes 'afFocts the 
desired mobility of labor in that country. It would 
certaiuly appear at this distance to be inexpedient, as re- 
quiring an undue sacriRce on tho part of iudividitals whom 
the conditions of industry seem to invite to other locali- 

UOB. 

The statisticfi of savings-banks in tho United States are 
not to be used with much confidence, for tho reason that 
onerous taxation has in several States driven largo 
amounts of personal property, belonging to persons of 
means, under tho protection of these institutions, which 

' In tbe Caaton nt Bprno, of fiOO.OOO InhftblUota, tho mtl propeKy- 
boldera nambsred. In IM8, 88.670. (Report ot Mr. Ooaldoo tba C'^oadi- 
tlon nf tho Intloitrlal C\tatm, 18TI. p, BTa) 

• •■ The oitimated v«loe of the prapert; held bf the Sirliia cnniDiuiiea 
betmen tba yeM« I8S3 uid IWt. lDde;«n.lenilj of tha Cantoua. mnj 
bo put down at the larga ttua ot 586,8S8,0T7 rraaes." (Ibi-l.) 
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enjoj a partial immunity from contribution. It is not na- 1 
usual to deposit, up to the limit of the aiuount Butborize<3 . 1 
by law, in each of a number of banka, and etill further to. I 
multiply such deposits by eateriug ei^ual amounts in ths ' 
nnmes of wife and children.' 

Notwithstanding this, however, it ia evident that a vast 
body of wealth is held by the laboring classes of the 
United States in movable form, in addition to the sums 
invested in houses and lands. In 18T3 the savings-banks of 
Maine showed 91,398 separate accounts, with an aggregate 
deposit of $29,556,524; Khode Island, 93,124 accounts, 
$46,617,183; Massachusetts, 666,229 accounts, $302,195,- 
344 ; New-York, 839,472 accounts, $235,520,085. 

II. Individual and mutual intelligence among the work- 
ing classes. The phrase mobility of labor is very useful 
in discussiouB of the (juestjous of wages, as expressing 
better than any other the one condition upon which 
laborers can receive the liighest remuneration which the 
state of productive industry (their own present efficiency 
being taken into account) will allow, and the sole security 
which society can have that the inevitable immodiiite 
effects of industrial pressure or disaster sliall not become 
permanent. Yet there is danger that the conception of 
what is involved in this term will be inadequate. Assum- 
ing the desire of industrial well-being to bo universal, the 
mobility of labor should supply on the part of the wages 
dasa all that is needed for a perfect competition ; and tliis 
clearly requires something more than legalized freedom of 
movement, something more, even, than tlie possession of 
tbe physical means of transportation and subsistence need- 
ed for migration. The laborer must be in a position to 
discern where his real interest lies, for to move in any 
other than the right direction may bo more injurious thao 



' One c«Be hu route to my kDowlcdge where k depoaltor, KfMr •!. 
likDBliiig the lln of hts hamfta famlljr, enMred Uie nuilmom uaonDt 
In the Dune of hla dog-. 
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to abide in liia lot, sinco a!l movement implies loss of 
force, and is only to l>e jiiatified by the prospect of n 
(listiDOt ^ain in tlio reeult. 

TbiB ability to discern where one's mterest lies reqnirei 
two things, the acquisition of juat information and the 
rijection of false information. Of the former it is not 
necessary to B2>eak. It is eeen in the mere mention, how 
l.irgo is tlie requirement it makes of the working classes ; 
how slight the probability that thia requirement will be 
completely tilled. The second requirement is, among an 
ignorant population, even more difficnlt. So prone to dis- 
oouragemcnt are men, especially men lacking in mental 
training and culture; so efficient is Rumor in her evil 
office of spreading the news of failnre and disaster, that 
the effects of acting upon false information in a single 
instance may, with ignorant persons, rieiitraliEc the most 
sabstantial inducements of self-interest in many other in- 
stanoee. Such persons have little to hold on to, or steady 
their minds upon ; they generalize hastily and pnseionate- 
ly, or, rather, they do not in any truf s-Tise generalize at 
all ; and after the first shock to their contidenee they be- 
come absurdly snsiiicious. 

Even in enterprises of less pith and moment, the clond 
of prejudice, vague appreheusionA, and false coaceite, 
originating in ignorance, obecnres the view, in every direc- 
tion, of the laborer's true interest. 

" Few," says Mr. Chadwiek," " who liave not had ex- 
perience in the administration of relief to tiic destitute in 
periods of wide distress, can be fully sensible of the dif- 
ference, in amount of trouble and ehargeability to the 
mtcpayerB, between educated and intelligent and uneducat- 
ed and nn intelligent people of the wnge-olaas — the heavy 
Inmpifihncsg of the uneducated, their abject prostration, 
their liability to misconception nnd to wild passion, their 
frequent morosenesfl and intractJibiltty, and the difflcnlty 



■ fiUIMtcal Jmmt), utUL 11. ». 
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of teaching tliem, as compared with the self-help of tho^ 
better editciited, who can write and inquire for t)ietnaelTe% 
and find out for themselves new outlets and sources of 
productive employment, and who can read for themselves 
and act on written or printed mstructiona. The really 
well-trained, educated, and intelligent are the best to bear , 
distress; they are the last to come upon charitable relief- J 
lists, and the first to leave them." 

III. Sexual self-restraint. I am not speaking here in the 4 
Halthnsian sense with reference to the general supply of 
labor. In Malthusianism tlio average number of children to 
the family is the single consideration ; it matters not whether 
each family have four children, or one family none, and tlia 
next eight; the supply of labor is equally affected. Again, 
while in Malihusianism the age at which marriage shall be 
contracted and children produced is not a matter of in- 
difference, it is only of consequence as it affects the period 
within which population shall double. I hero adduce tha 
desirableness uf acxoal self-restraint on an account which 
is wholly additional to this — namely, the iufluonce it most 
exert upon the mobility of the laborer. We have soon 
the occasion in inLidern stciety for a frequent, one might 
almost say an incc^s:int, readjuBtment of population and 
industry. It is tle.ir, that though the laborer can never 
wholly escape from this necessity, it is of peculiar im- 
portance that he should be as disembarrassed as possible 
during the years when he is coming to find out his own 
powers and capabilities, learning how to work, and getting 
into industrial relations, presumably for life. It is certain 
that he can make a favorable disposition of his labor then, 
if ever; that he will never be able afterwards to Beek bis 
market with so little of effort and so little of loss. 

It is, therefore, economically desirable, without respect 
to the effect his earlier marriage might have on the 
general supply of labor, that at this critical period his 
mobility should bo at the maximum. Of course, this 
proposition does not apply generally to communities id 
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the condition of tlie American colonies and the ea,T\j 
United States, where labor was almost painfully deficient, 
and where land was abundant. A young man there could 
scarcely have placed himBelf wrong; and any diaadvan- 
tagG the impediments of a youthfal marriage might have 
occaeioned him waa amply compensated by the access of 
productive power which his rising family soon brought 
him, in a country where the condition of " diminishing 
retama" had not been reached. But when settlements 
hecame dense and production diversified, the necessity of 
a precise adaptation of labor to industry, and a conse(]uent 
readjustment of population, becomes urgent, and that 
nrgency increases with increase of numbers and diversi- 
fication of products. Hence it is that early and improv- 
ident marriages, such as characterize the Irisli' at home 
and in foreign lands, iuflaence uufavorably the rate of 
wages, wholly beeides their effect on the general supply 
of labor. The young laborer ie no longer free to abandon 
the avocation his adaptation to which he finds he has 
wrongly estimated, or tlie locality where he finds himself 
crowded by e<iually needy competitors, and to seek the 
price of his labor in a better market ; but, tied down by 
the cares of family, and harassed by immediate neceeei- 
tiea, he einks hopelessly into what he knows to be the 
wrong place for him. 

But if we torn our attention from the fortunee of 
the individual to those of the whole wages class, wo 
shall see an additional reason, in the interest of a be- 
neficent distribution of the products of industry, for the 
procrastination of marriage. The dexid^ratum is, we 
have seen, to secure the readjustment of papulation to 
industry. It is clearly true that the longer marriage 
is postponed, the larger the proportion of the total labor- 

■ Sir ArcblbUd AllMa, wrillnK of tb« Irlah peHwita Id tlie day* ba- 
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ing population which will be free, so far fta domestic 
incumbrances are concerned, to respond to economical 
impulses suggesting a change of avocation or of resideiice. 
It is not merely that, if they go in obedience to such sug^ 
gestioiig, they secure their own higlieat remuneration, bnt 
they also relieve the market in those localities or occu- 
pations wJiich they forsake. With the disposable element 
thus increased by the procrastination of marriage, the 
lieade of families, those who, in the woi-ds of Bacon, 
" have given hostages to fortune," may to a very large ex- 
tent, except only in extraordinary emergencies, bo exempt 
from tliie necessity. 

The average age at which marriages are contracted 
varies greatly with tho industrial necessities and the social 
habits of different communities." In Belgium, in 21.17 
out of 100 marriages the groom is under 25 years ; in Hol- 
land, 21.43; in Sweden, 21.83; in Norway, 23.95; in 
Austria, 2^40; in France, 29.06 ; in Scotland, 41.32; in 
England, 60.&5. 

IV. Legal regulations clearly correspondent to infirmi- 
ties in the mase of laborers, which tend to defeat the real 
freedom of choice and power of movement. 

After making all allowances for the proneness of Iflgift- 
latures to meddle and blunder, and for defects in ad- 
ministration of the law, it still remains true that the 
wages class may, in e.<cceptional instances, be helped for- 



' Marrimgeg take plitce at a very early age in India. Mr. Bovoriey, the 
CenBos ComtniBHlont^r. cnlla attvutinn to tlie fact that ILo rellgioui be. 
lleh ot tlio jieople Mntrlbuta to tlila reeult, &!< It is dei-iii'^ hlghl; im- 
ponauC lliat llie barial rites, on wblcli the wt-lrnru of the m>u1 aflpr 
death, according to their faith, (treatly depends, Hhonld be performed 
by mala offspring. (EMnoiniat, May 9tli, ]874, p. S')!!,) In Ireland c*rt]r 
BiBrringM have nndonbtedly been ptnniotrd by the laflnenco of tk* 
prierthood. {J. 8. MIIVb Pol. Bcon. I. 345. 440 ; Allfion'B tnit. of Europe. 
xvlll. 10 ; Butiaiial Journal, iili. SI?. xxiW. 30fi : Prof. Senior, qaoted 
In the Edinburgh Review, October, 1808, p. 838. cf. p. 330.) In Bug- 
land Ur. J. 8. Mill ctutrirea that the policy ot tbe Toiy parly haa been 
to enootumga eulj mwrUgea. (PoL Econ., 1. 484.) 
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ward in an important degree towards a real and vitjil coin- 
petition, by the exercise of the prohibitory power of the 
State, During tlie present century, saya the Diiko of 
Argyle, in his Reign of Law, ' " two great discoveries 
have been made in the science of government: tlio one 
\i tlie immense advantage of abolisliing restriettons npon 
Trade; the other is the ab^hite necessity of imposing 
rcfitrictionB npon Labor," Tliere ia here no inconsist- 
ency. I have shown in a preceding chapter that those 
cconomiate who refuse to carry into the department of 
Distribution the rule of perfect freedom from restraint 
wlucli lliey accept in tha department of Exchange, do not 
abandon an e^^onomicul principle, but only leave behind 
a practical rule, the conditions of which no longer exist. 
The possible justification of Factory Acts and kindred 
legislation may be thus briefly stated. For perfect competi- 
tion ill wago-labor it is required tliat the employer and the 
laborer shall each nnderatand and pursue his own true 
permanent interest. But this re(|nirement ia novor com- 
pletely fulfilled. Tbe employer, on hia part, is always, in 
a higher or lower degree, undidy under the domination of 
immediate purposes. The haste to be rich, which often 
makes waste ; greed, wtiich is always unwise; parsimony, 
which disables from bnainoas succe^ many a man who has 
every other qualification, rendering )iim incapable of ever 
taking n lai^ and lil^eral view of hia industrial relations ; 
rivalry, mutual jealousy among manufacturers affecting 
the temper of business and warping production from its 
be^ course — these passions and infirmities among employ- 
ers, quickened at times by stringent financial nceeasttioi, 
must more or less make separation between their seeming 
preeout and their true permanent interest. Thus il be- 
comes jxtesible that the employer shall seek to crowd down 
wages, extend the hours of work, quicken tho movement 
of macliiuery, admit children of tender age to panful and 
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protracted labor,' scrimp in the conveniences of produc- 
tion, and neglect the ventilation and sanitary care o£ his 
shop or factory, all in the effort to increase the month's 
and the year's profits, though such a course is, in the long 
view, prejudicial alike to himself and his hands. Perfect 
competition would make the employer the guardian of the 
laborei^B interests. What sort of a guardian imperfect 
competition makes of the employer unrestrained by law 
or an active public sentiment, may be read iji the official re- 
ports of Great Britain, in which the conditiou of her 
mines and mills and factories prior to their legal regulation 
is described. 

But the failure of true competition is, as has already 
been abundantly shown, far greater on tlie side of the 
wages class, tliougli iu this respect very wide differencea 
exist, due both to the industrial quality of the individual 
laborer and to the nature of the occupation pursued. The 
skilled workman, receiving iiigh wages, with an ample 
margin of Bubststence, is always fairly able to seek his best 
market. Doubtless he fails in a considerable degree, at 
times, for want of apprehension, or of the spirit of enter- 
prise ; but, in tlie main, he satieties the condition of a 
right distribution. Even the unskilled and unintelligent la- 
borer, in occupations involving no extensive subdivision of 
work or expensive machinery and materials, may find hia 
place tardily and painfully, and make his terms, though at 
some loss. It is when laborers of botli sexes and all agce, 
eac^ doing some special operation — a small part of a great 
work — are abrogated in mills and factories where ctistly 
materiftle are consumed and complicated macliinery is em> 
ployed, that the control of the individual over his lot is 
diminished to the minimum. What is the single laborer in 

'"Quand renfuit n'est psa entCauC- p:ir aa trariU prfmatnrf, M 
quuid oa attend qu'il lUt lea forces upcoBBiiireB avajit de 1' matreiDdra au 
ttmvail, aoa Tuia parveoa a I'&ge d'bomme. 11 eat mellleor oanler, Im- 
vaille mlaiiK. plua vile et prodult daTautago. " — M. Wolowaki: — L^t> 
UUoD aur le Travail det Bofanta. (MM. Talloa and Maurice, p. 333.) 
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a cotton-mill ? What does lus will or wieli stand for ? Tho 
mill itself becomes one vast machine which rolla on in ita 
appointed work, tearing, cruahing, or grinding ita human, 
just as rulentlessly as it does ita other, material. Tlio 
force of discipline completely subjects the interests and 
the objects of tho individual to the necessities of a great 
establishment. Whoever fails to keep up, or faints by 
the way, is relentlessly thrown out. If the wheel runs for 
twelve hours in the day, every operative must be in his 
phico from the first to the last revolution. If it runs for 
thirteen hours or foortocn, he must still bo at his poet. Per- 
sonality disappears ; even the instinct of self-assertion is 
lust ; apathy soon succeeds to ambition and hopefulness. 
The laborer can quarrel no more with the foul air of his 
imventilated factory, burdened with poisons, than he can 
quarrel with the great wheel that turns below. 

This helplessness, this subjection to an order which the 
workman has not established, and can not in one particular 
change, becomes more complete in the case of women and 
children, wtiile the responsibility of tho State therefor 
becomes more direct and urgent. 

It is on such cuusidorations as these, that tho economist 
may, acting under tho fullest occountahility to strictly 
economical principles, advocate what Mr. Newmarch calls' 
" a sound system of interference with the hours of labor." 

The Factory l^islation of England, the necessity and 
economical jiistiti cation of which the Dnke of Argyle 
has called one of tho great discoveries of the century in 
tlic science of government, b^^n in 1803 with the act of 
42d George III., limiting tho hours of labor in woolen 
and cotton mills and factories to twelve, exclusive of 
meal-times, imposing mauy sanitary regulations upon tho 
working and sleeping rooms of oponttives, requiring the 
instruction of children in letters for tho first four years of 
their apprenticoahip, and providinj an official inspection 

Joonwl, islv. U9. 
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of establifiliments for the due execntion of the \&w. 
Additional legislation WBa had in 1816 and 1S31 ; and in 
1833 was passed the important act known as 3d and 4th 
WiUiara IV. (e. 103), which forbade nighUwork in the 
case of all persons under eighteen peal's of age, and limit- 
ed the labor of Buch persons to twelve hours, inclusive of 
an hour and a half for meals ; prohibited the employ- 
ment (except in eilk-mills) of children under nine years 
of age, while between the ages of nine and thirteen the 
liours were reduced to eight a day (in silk-mills, ten) ; 
prescribed a certain number of half-holidays in the year, 
and reijuired medical certificates of health on the aduiis- 
aion of children to factory labor. The scope of these 
provisions hns been extended, sncceBBirely, by legislation 
in 1844, 1847, 1850, 1853, 1861, 1S64, aTid 186T, until 
they now embrace all persons engaged in processes inci- 
dental to the manufacture of textile fabrics, with bntslight 
exception, and also to the manufactare of earthenware, 
lueifer-raatches, percussion-caps and cartridges, or in the 
employments of papcr.staimng and fustian-cutting. 

The principle of the English Factory Acts has been slow- 
ly extended over a considerable portion of Euroi>e. Before 
1839 England, Prussia, and Austria had, in greater or less 
degree, controlled the labor of children,' though to but 
little effect in the last-named country, where the day of 
labor was still cruelly long, frequently reaching to fifteen 
hours, exclusive of meals, and soraetimcs to seventeen.' 

French factory legislation dates from 1841. By the 
act of that year (March 22d) children were not to be ad- 
mitted to factories under eight years of nge. They were 
only to work eight hours in the twenty-four up to twelve 
years, and twelve hours from twelve years to sixteen. 
They were not to work at night, with a few excepdooa in 
the case of children above thirteen, or to worit at all oa 



' L. Homer, EmpIojiDeiit of Cbildron, p. 40. el p. 54. 
■ Jbid, p. 103. 
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Sundays or boUdayE. School atteudancc was required 
lip to twclvo years. The number of cliildreii in 1870 
workiuy siiliject to this act was iiKout ly;i,OoO, niite-teiitlm 
of thctMi Iwiii^ employed in spinning and weaving fa<;to- 
ries." May 19th, 1S74, a new law of macli greater range 
and higher efficiency was passed by the National Assem- 
bly. By this ai^t cliildrcn under ten ycara of age can not 
be admitted to work in factories, mines, or shops ; from 
ten to twelve years they can work only in certjiin iiidus- 
tiies to be specially designated by a govemmont commis- 
sion, and tiiey only work for six liours in the day; from 
twelve years onwards they are not to work in cvcess of 
twelve hours a day. Until si-iteen years of age they are 
not to work at niglit No child can be admitted to 
work in mines under twelve ycar^, and no fmuale at 
any age. Universal primary instruction is provided by 
the law, and a rigid inspection of all eatabli^IiiuenU in 
wbich children are employed.' 

In Belgium tlicre has been no legialation protective of 
children since the decree of 1813, which prohibited their 
employment under ton years of age in mioea. 

In Germany, by the Industrial Codoof April 6th, 186Q 
(p. 127-132), the age of admission to labor is fi.\ed at 
twelve years; from twelve to fourteen, cliildren can be em- 
ployed but six hoars a day ; from foiirte(;u to sixteen, but 
ten hours, with two intervals of rest. Night-labor is pro- 
hibited. School-attuudauce and factory-inspcL^tion are rig- 
idly enforeod, 

In Switzerland the age of admission varies according 
to tlte chanu'ter of tho industry pnreued ; in Bomo twelve 
years, in otiiers thirteen, in others fourteen.* 

' Report of Mr. UbIoI od the CundlUoa of Uw IndusUUl rlMtn* of 

■ For the text of ihia Uw aee tlie work pnbliibcd b; MM. TalloD 
and MaiiriM In IHTH. Lc^alntlon but Io Tniiall dcB Eattau, pik 

' 8m tba work o( MM. Tallon ud Mmuriiw, p. 24. 
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In lulr ihere se ao hv^ rcijid=^ to rhe eoipiojmeBt 
of dnldicn in ftftorieSy but diiLdr&n under ten jneus are 
noC permitted to wofk in ndneft.' 

In Sweden, bjr nmJ itatnte oi June ISdi, ISM, 
diikiren under twdre jeus aie noC allowed to work in 
inftUHie^ nor mdj peraon under eighteen jears to be em- 
pkijed at ni^bl.* 

In Spain and Portogal no laws exisi respecting die age 
at wludu or the nomber of hours in the daj for which, 
ehildien diall be emplojed. 

In Biucia and in Holland there were, according to the 
Briti«Ii Conaolar Beporta of 1S73 relative to Textile Fae- 
toriea, no laws regulating or resetricting the labor of chil- 
dren*' Mr. Walbham rqK>rted that in the Xetheriands 
diildreD were emplojed bo joung that tbej could earn bat 
a shilling a week. Mr. Egerton rq>orted that in Russia 
thirteen boors a day was the gene^ sTerage of the fac- 
tories, the children working as long as the men. 

y. Sjmpathj and respect for labor in the commonitj. 

It is at this point that we traverse most completely the 
orthodox political economy. There has been no end of 
contemptuous ridicale, or grave rebuke from the profes- 
sors of the science, and from reviews and journals es- 
I)ecially affecting that character, towards those who have 
assumed that a friendly public opinion could effect any 
substantial improvement in the condition of the work- 
ing classes. ^^ It is not unusual/' says Mr. McLeod, *^ to 
hear j>ersons of benevolence who see the shocking misery 
M'liich even now prevails among so many in this country, 
exclaim that employers ought to pay higher wages, 
liut all such ideas are visionary."* 

Kspecially has the agitation respecting the wages of 
women been deprecated as useless or mischievous. We 

* Raport of Mr. Herriet, 1871. p. 284. 

* Hffport of Mr. QotHing oo Textile Fiictoriefl. 1878, p. 118. 
" P. 00 (Mr. Walsbam) ; p. Ill (Mr. Egerton). 

* Pol. Eoon., pp. 811, 818. 
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are told tliat " tlie iuexorable laws of eiipply and de- 
mand " deterinine the rate of wages ; that bunevofence 
has no more to do Itere than with the operations of the 
Bteam-engiue ; that competition is tho one irrceietible, 
norelontiug force which overbears all coasiderations of 
compafision or charity, and works out a predetermined re- 
sult with uueiring certainty. Who la not familiar with 
these pli'.'asL's ) 

The ir-aii would be weak or ignorant who should ex- 
pect that any but the most exceptional and ccueutric of 
mortals woulil at any giveu time pay more than the 
market rate of wages, or should look upon sui:h possible 
exhibitions of disinterested philanthropy as likely to set 
a fashion to be followed by the shrewd, eager, and but lit- 
tle utisellisli men who make up tlio mass of employers. 
But the i|ni;stion Is, whether the force we here invoke 
may not help to fix that very market rate of wages. It is 
not asserted that this sympathy and respect entertained for 
labor by tlie general community rieed ever be distinctly 
present in the consciousness, as a motive to individual or 
class for advancmg wages. But 1 liase the proposition 
that th<.-se do constitute uno condition of a right distribu- 
tion of tlie produota of industry, upon accepted principles 
of moral philosophy, supported by iofi^rent^ which a{>- 
poar to mc conclusive, fi'om ecoaomlo statistics of wide 
range and nndoubtod authority in a kindred department 
of industrial contr.urt. 

First, of tlie reason of tho case. Let us recall the prin- 
ciple MD frotincntly Inaieted on, that it is only as competi- 
tion i^ perfect tluit the wages claas have any security tliat 
they will receive tho highest remuneration which tho ex- 
isting conditions of industry will permit ; that in tlio 
failuro of competition they may bo pushed down grade 
after grade in the industrial as in the social scale, there 
being almodt no limit to tlie |>osflib)e degradation of the 
working classes where a free dronlation of labor is 
denied. Let as recall, moreover, that the failare of com- 
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petition may be due to moral as much as to physical 
causes ; that if the workman from any cause does not pur- 
sue hJ8 interest, he loses liis Interest, whether he refraia 
from bodily fear, from poverty, from ignorauee, from 
timidity and dread of censure, or from the effects of bad 
politiwil economy which assures him that if he does not 
seek Lie interest, his interest will seek him. Let ns bear in 
mind, moreover, that it matters nothing whether compe- 
tition fails in his case because he docs not begin to seek a 
better market, or, having begun, gives up in discourage- 
ment. 

Now, I ask, can it be doubtful that the respect and 
sympathy of the community must strengthea tlie wages 
class in this unceasing etniggle for economical advan- 
tages; must give weight and force to all their reasonable 
demands ; must make them more resolute and patient in 
resisting encroachment ; must add to the confidence with 
which each individual laborer will rely ou the good faith 
of those who are joined with him in his cause, and make 
it harder for any weak or doubtful comrade to succumb 
in the contest? 

And, on the other hand, will not the consciousness that 
the whole community sympathize with the efforts of 
labor to advance its condition by all fair means, inevit- 
ably weaken the resistance of the employing class to 
claims which cau be conceded, diminish the confidence 
with which eacli employer looks to his fellows to hold oat 
to the end, and make it easier for the less resolute to re- 
tire from the contest and grant, amid general applause, 
what haa been demanded ? He must be more than hu- 
man or less tlian human who is uninfluenced by the 
friendly or the cold regards of men. 

And if such a disposition of the public mind must con- 
firm the union and exalt the courage and sustain the faith 
of tho party that bears everywhere approving worde^ 
meets everywhere looks of sympathy, and must tend to 
impair somewhat, at least, tho mutual trust and common 
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resolution of iheir opponentB, who shall say that wages 
may not be affected thereby ? 

Let U8 apply these principlee fo an individnal case. 
Hodge tliinks — Hodge is a pionghman, and has been get- 
ting twelve shilliugs a week — tliat he ouglit to have more 
wages; or, rallier — for Hodge would scarcely put it bo 
ahniptlj— he feels that it is dreadfully hard to live on 
twelve eliillings. He haa attended a lecture delivered by 
Mr, Joseph Arch, from a wagon on the green. He is 
uneaey, and wante to improve his condition. So far, 
then, he is n hopeful subject eoonomicaUy. The desire 
to iujprove one's condition is tlie sine qua non of compe- 
tition. Will these stirrings of industrial ambition come 
to any thing? Will this little leaven of unrest leaven the 
whole of the very lumpish lump christened Hodge? 
Will llie discontented ploughman seek and find his bet- 
ter market \ This is a great question, for upon tlie an- 
swer to it depends the future of Hodge, and perhaps of his 
sons and griindsons. Let the Spectator' tell how he \a 
assisted on Ins way and encouraged in his weak, ignorant, 
doubting mind by landlord, bisliop, and judge. 

" The man lias been, so to speak, morally whipped for 
six months. He has found no friend anywhere, except in 
a press he can neither read nor understand. The duke 
has deprived him of hie allotment; tlie bishop lias rec- 
ommended that his instructor should be ducked ; the 
B<]nire has threatened him witli dismissal in winter; 
the magistrate has fined him for quitting work, which is 
just, and scolded him for listening to lectures, which is 
tyranny; the mayor at Evesham Iiaa prohibited him from 
meeting on the green; and the lawyer — wiluc>>B a re- 
cent case near Clielmsford — haa told him that any one 
vho advijtos and helps htm to emigrate i» a hopcloas 
rascah" 

Now, I ask, IB Hodge qnite as likely to pnrane his in- 

■ Aoguat *%\>, ldT3. 
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terest and persist in whatever that requires, aa if hia 
social superiors and the men who should be his inatmetora 
and helpers were encouraging hira to better hia fortune 
if ho finds a chanee, instead of telling him that if be de- 
mands more wages, he is kicking against the wage-fund, 
and that if ho kicks against the ivage-fund, he is defying 
an ordinance of heaven ; or as if the law were adminis- 
tered o<!casionally by men indifferent' in the dispute 
between himaelf and liis employer; as if the shop-keeper 
and the publican and the lawyer and the rector were not 
all ranged againat him ? la it not possible that, for tlio 
lack of a little fanning, the feeble ffame in Hodge'e breaet 
may die ont, and lie, giving np all thonghta of seeking 
hia fortune elsewhere, return to his furrow, never to etray 
from it again ! And bo vaie, Hodge I 

Political economy, says Mr. Mill, ia concerned with man 
" solely as a being who desires to posaess wealth, and who 
is capable of judging of the comparative efficacy of 
means for obtaining that end, . . . It makes entire abatrao- 
tion of every other human passion or motive except those 
which may be regarded aa perpetually antagonizing prin- 
ciples to the deaire of wealth — namely, aversion to labor 
and deaire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences." 

Among beings thua constituted, doubtless competition 
would prove " inexorable." But, surely, economists should 
be careful how they apply to mankind as they arc, concln- 
sions which they have deduced from tlie study of sneh a 
monstrous race, made up entire of laziness and greed, in- 
capable of love or hate or shame. 

Abati-act every other human passion and motive 1 elimi- 
nate respect and sympathy I Why, who can say how 
largely this veuy i-ovb of wealth iadno to the unwilling- 
ncBS to be thought meanly of by onr fcllow-men, or the 
more positive desire to excite their envy or admiration ) 



' Aa I anderattrnd H. no man fn Bnglud can b« ■ JdMIm of tha 
peace un^Gm be linve aa eatmte of £100 a yrar in latid. 
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And if regard for the opinionB of others may be a enflS- 
cieiit reaeon, as we know it is, for men to exert tfiemselves 
laboriously and painfully, why may it not bo a reason for 
men to forbear ' to press their power and their undoubted 
rights to the point of cruelty ! 

As this subject is of prime importance, I beg m^ 
reader's indulgence in making an excursion into another 
department of political economy — namely, that of rent — to 
see if we may not find there evidence of the influence of 
this very cause which we have invoked in aid of labor. 
If competition ie "inexorable;" if the laws of supply 
and demand are "immutable;" if tlie deeire of gain is an 
all-controlling paseion, these tliin.^ ought to be found so 
in the department of rent as tnily as in the department of 
wages. As we must make a selection, let us take three 
countries whoso land eystcma have been carefully studied ; 
countries in ^vhicli peasant proprietorship b found in an 
exceptionally small degree, and where, coneequently, the 
question of rent becomes of the highest importance to t)ie 
welfare of the people. These are Kuglaud, Italy, and 
Ireland. 

In England, Prof. Thorold Rogers declares, rents have 
remained at a point much below that to which com- 
petition alone would carry them. The vaunted gene- 
rosity of land-owners is, he says, "really the necessity of 
the situation. Englishmen wonld not tamely acquiesce 
in a practice which continually revalued their occupancies 
and made their own outlay tho basis for an enhanced rent. 
Tlie rent of agricultural land is therefore seldom tlie 
maximum annual value of the occupancy; in many cises, 
is conHiderably below Buch an amount."' Again he a-iya : 

> Ur Trenii'Diii-prc. in liis tc«Uuiiiii^ on track boforu the Comtuitlee 
of 1834 on tli« PBvmpiit n( Wages, anj* : " I l>n1l«ve. from •]] thai I 
have hranl In dlfT<'rt<Dt inlnlnK.dlatrlcts, tliai. u « rulo. tlia Ur^ eom- 
pinlra, and Ihe permm* oho are amenabU to publie opinion anurng gen- 
tlrmen, do not rmnrt to tlioae prltf Nod Indlnct modo ol chMtiDg llielt 
workmen." (Ruporl. {>. 40,) 

•Cobden and PuUtical Opinion, p. 01 
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" The tenant is virtnally protected by the disrepulaiU . 
jnihlicity which would be given to a Budden eviction or a | 
dielionest appropriation of tlie tenant's ira]>rovement«."' 

In Italy we find local usages respecting Isind nearly all- 
powerful, though exceptions exist of provinces where , 
competition' has entered to enhance rente. " The same 
misfortune," says Sismondi, in writing of Tuscany, 
" would probably have befallen this people if puUta opinion 
did not protect the cultivator ; but a proprietor would not 
dare to impose conditions unusual in the country; and 
even in changing one metayer for another, ho alters no- 
thing of the terms of the engagement, " 

The third country I have taken is probably the only one 
of Western Europe to which wo could turn as affording 
an example of rents kept at the point to which unro- 
strained competition would carry them. And if we ask 
why it was that the " laws of supply and demand " proved 
hero indeed " inexorable," we find not contradiction but 
corroboration of our principle. It is not necessaiy to go 
far back in the history of Ireland to show why it was that 
nothing intervened hero to prevent the tcnantiy from be- 
ing ground down by unintermitted competition. It was 
because sympathy and confidence and mutual respect* 



'Pol, Econ.,p. Iftt 

' Is it Buid, Yoa are Epe&klng of n fallnre ot competition is If It 
■were favorable to a. beneficial dieiributioa of property T I anin-w. 
Absolute eompetUion, equal on both Bides, Is the stngto condition of a 
perrect dislribiition. But if the laborers am dlMbled from eompedtlon 
' b; ijruomDce. povertj.orothercause — aslhelaboreraof n tnanjr ennn. 
tticg are, in tito maee — then it is merctrnl lliat pnblic opinion or tba 
forco of law enters to prevent thpm from bi'lngcrnnlH'd, as thej would 
be, in their ircrtla if corapelilion remained in fall force on the mam- 
ter's side. Competition to be beueHclal must Iw exerted Ilba ths pfM- 
aaTOof the atmosphere — everjwliere and uniformly. 

' " Tlie landlord of an Irish patata inhabited bj Roman CAtholic* la 
a sort of despot who yields obedience, in wliatevtr connems th" poor, 
to no law but that of his will. . . . Nntbln!: salistles him Imt an 
tiullmlted submission. IHsrcspect. or any thin^ tending toward Mnct- 
IMM, Ita may punish with his cane or hli horae-whip with tha moat 
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were onlcnowD between the two classes of tlio populatio:t. 
It was not merely that the land-owners of Ireland and ita 
peasantry were of different races, of difierent religions," 
and, to no small degree, of different speech — distinctions 
in themselves of tremendous moment. There was more 
than this and worse than this in Ireland. The title of the 
landlord was from eonquest and confiscation, and to sna- 
tain an original wrong had required a syetcm of legal 
discrimination and proscription, of which the judicioiia 
Hallam says: "To have exterminated the Catliolies hy 
the sword, or exi>olled them like the Moriscoes of Spain, 
wonltl hai-e been little more repugnant to justice and hu- 
manity, but incomparably more politic." ' 

It is thus that Macaulay describes the relationa of the 
Saxon and the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland in 1685 ; " On 
the same soil dwelt two populations locally intermixed, mor- 
ally and politically sundered. The difference of religion 
was by no means tlio only difference, or even tlio chief 
difference. They sprang from different stocks; they 
spoke different languages. They had different national 
characters, as strongly opposed as any two national cliarau- 
tera in Europe. They were in widely different stages of 
civilization. Between two euch populations there could 
bo little sympathy; and centuries of calamities and wrongs 
had generated s strong antipathy. The relation in whicli 
the minority stood to tiie majority resembled the relation 
in which the followers of William the Conqueror stood to 

perfuct eecurllj*. A pnnr tnui wooJd hmre hif boaes broken If lie 
oflbivd 111 lift hia UuilB lu liU own ddfonoB. ... 7^ txM^vtion of 
tb* laie» lift wry nueh in ti4 handM of juMUhi of tK» p«aee, many of 
uAfin are (frauit from Uu mail iUibtral fiau in tha ktimdom."—\t- 
lliar Yoorg, Tour In IreUnd (PtokMton"* Tmvel*. liL 8a7, cf. |.. BIO.) 

' OC tlire* grmX dlvltdonB of IrKliml — L«liuler, HuDntAr, uiil Con- 
naagbt — Mr. O'Cmnor Morria ny: " I'robabl; tcrpn etafatlis of lh» 
UdiI IwlonK ^ * t>ro)irl*Mr7 nf PmuntanUi. and parfakfa «T*n « ftroaler 
propnrtl'in of tlia nMQplara arv Koman Cathollea." (Tha Land Qna*- 
lloD nf Irolaod, p. SSI.) 

■ CoDHtilmlrxial PNuit7 of En}[Uod. ill. 383. 
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the Saxon churls, or the relation iu which the followers 
of Cortes stood to the Indians of Mexico.'" 

Tliis truly is a state of things iu which wo might look 
with confidence to find tiie law of supply aud demmid 
" inexorable," and bo, in these circmnBtaneefl, it proved. 
The improvidence and ignorance of the peasantry concur- 
ring, rents were iidvance<l by the aequieitive and aggres- 
eive passion of the land-holding class, unchecked by public 
Bentiment or generally by individual Idndneaa, until Lord 
Devon's commission, in 1844, found that in numerous 
cases the iioiuinal rent of land was greater than tlie money 
value of the annual produce, the tcnaut being kept there- 
hy perpetually in debt to the landlord, whose interest it 
became to allow him, thus involved, to remain upon the 
soil.' 

Now, I deairo not to disparage tho influence of other 
causes in bringing about this result, but I can not think that 
the history of the land in Ireland would have been what 
■we know it was, had tho landlord and tenant clasees con- 
Btitutcd one proper popuhition, willi ties of a common 
speech, faith, and blood, Iiaving erjual rights before the 
law, and with those kindly feelings which, for all tliat is 
evil in us, are more natural between men and classes of 
men, than distrust and dislike. And even with such ft 
miserablo relation as existed between the two classes of 
the Irish population, I, for one, do not believe that such a 
miBerable result would have been possible, had not so lai^ 
A portion of the land-owners been absentees,* conducting 
their exactions through agents selected and rewarded for 
their BUMess in wringing money from the soil, seeing and 

' Hitxorf of EoKlind, clinp. vi. 

■ " Tlje Irish peaaaotrj Hereincoiiiinnbly worae off Uiftn tho Pnnoh 
peu&iitl7 weru before Iho Ilo veil ii Hod." — Piol, Sogrn, Pol. Econ. 180. 

' " I am mwKre thai, in the view nf poliiicid eooaouij aa Uiu^ht by 
writare at tho hTpoibetical ecIidoI, an ahfoot laodlonl ia iilFnlical wiili 
k Uodlonl preaent : just aa, bj Hr. MIU'b dnSniiloD, Simon UaK"' 
and Bimon Peter, Joho vt Capiiodocla and J0U3 the Baptist, ate exact 
lI eqalvalonta " — AdJri'Bs at Amherst, 1874. 
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licaring notliing of the wretchedness (hey caused, and 
drowning all mitgivings in the rcvelrj of foreign capitsle. 

Time would fail to trace the course of that improve- 
iiient in the condition of the people which, by general 
adinieeion, has token place in Ireland since 1S50. Here, 
again, I desire not to disparage the influeneo of other causes, 
but I can not doubt that some part of tlie bencfiiiul result 
observed has been due, first, to the great liberalizing and 
anielioratiug movement throughout the kingdom, which 
threw down so many of the old hateful distinctiuiis of faitli 
and class; a movement in whicJithe reform of the crimi- 
nal code, Catholic emancipation, the snffrage act of 18Ji2, 
the repeal of the penal acta ngainet Jews and DtsHcnterB, 
and the abolition of the corn-laws— each was at once effect 
and cause of new effects; a movement which was felt 
latest in Ireland because Ireland had been so widely and 
deeply enndcrcd in interest and feeling; and, secondly, to 
the rcmorae and shame and pity which were awakened by 
the discJoBurcs of Lord Devon's commission, followed 
close by that horrible and eickening demonstration, the 
Famine of 1S46-7, which brought homo to every man and 
woman in tlie United Kingdom, in images never to fade 
from view, the wrongs and miserica of Ireland. If the 
peasantry of the Green Isle are better off to-day than a 
generation ago, it is due, not alone to the general indus- 
trial advances of the intervening period, or to the migra- 
tion of surplus labor, if, indeed, that labor was ever tndy 
in excess, but also, and in no small part, to the happy 
change wldcli has puscod over the moral relations of land- 
lord and tenant. 

If, then, after so l)rief s survey we find public opinion 
operating thns powerfully in the department of Kent, ara 
wo not jnstilied in the asscrli<m that it must also bo opera- 
tive in some d(^p%o in Wngesi 

I do not, bo it observed, claim that wages can be en- 
hanced by any bnt economical canees ; I merely assert that 
respect for labor and sympathy with the body of laborers. 
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on the part of tlio general community, constitute an oca- 
iiomical cauBe, in just so far as tliey Btrengthen the Uborer 
in his pursuit of his own interest, thus making competi- 
tion on Ilia part more effective, and in just so far as thej- 
take 6omething from the severity witli which the employBr 
insists upon his immediate interest, thus reducing tlie 
force of competition on that «de, making it more nearly 
equal to that which the laborer, poor, fearful, and ignorant, 
may be able to oppose. 



WOMAN a WAGBS. 



It is in the partial failure of the condition on which I 
have here dwelt so much at length that we find one impor- 
tant cause of the inadequate wa|^8 of women. 

But first as to the fact of wages inadequate to the ser- 
vice performed. Nothing is more common than theasser- 
tion, in print, that women are paid but one half or one 
third as much as men for performing the same work. 
Such assertione are generally based on a misconception of 
the actual constitution of industrial society. Because a 
woman working in a woollen factory receives but twelve 
shillings a week while a man gets twenty-foiir, it can not 
properly be said that the latter receives twice as much for 
doing the same work, since the work done in a factory is 
of many kinds, making very different demands upon the 
operatives in the respects of strength, skill, and intelli- 
gence, and hence justly remunerated at very different 
rates, from threepence a day, it may be, to as many shil- 
lings. And if we inquire, we shall find that women in a 
woollen factory are in fact rarely engaged upon the same 
kind of work as the men. Thus in an accotmt of the organi- 
sation of a representative establishment given in the Sta- 
tistical Journal, where the number and se-x of the opera- 
tives of each class are stated, and the wages paid to each, 
I note that all the hand-loom weavers are men, all the 
power-loom weavers women. And I also note what is 
significant, that the wages of the men employed as hand- 
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loom wenvere are much i 



wages 



than the 



wages of the men employed in any other department of 
the factory. 

[n tlio same way, in his history of the cotton manu- 
facture, published a generation ago, Mr. Baines stated 
that large departments were then entirely gi^en np to 
women and children. Now, clearly, as Mr. Baines re- 
marks, " that whicli is only a child's labor can be remuner- 
ated only by a child's wages." We have seen that the 
employer can not pay in wages more than he may fairly 
look to get back in the price of his products. Hence the 
fact that a woman may require more to subsist upon than 
a twelve-year-old boy affords no economical reason why 
e)ie sliould receive more wages if she only does the same 
kind of work. 

But even though women performed the same kind of 
work as men, receiving therefor wages less tlian men, it 
would not follow, as of course, that their wages were in- 
adequate to their aerviec. The differences existing in re- 
spect to the efficiency of labor, both on the side of work 
and on tlie side of waste, have been wen (Chapter ni,)to 
be very great aa between laborers actually employed in 
the same operation. Hence it might be true tiiat a man 
and a woman working at tlie same table, u{>on the same 
material, with the same implements, or Inlwring side by 
side in the fields,' should receive wages in very dif- 
ferent amounts, and yet their respective services be moat 
exactly rocorapenacd. 

Now, there arc reasons, some of a social and some of a 
physiological nature, for the services of women, aa a body, 
being in a degree less desirable to nmployors than tJio«e of 
men. The physiological reasons have been well etate<1 by 
Dr. Ames in his recent book, Sex in Indastrj'. Theeo 
are BiitBcient totally to debar women from many occnp^ 

' II may ttXT\j be usnmetl. for iDBUmnt, tliU llis nttlo bMtrMti iha 
■vense value of inils and of ft^malv m-rh in Kumia «mp1oirid in agri- 
culture Iwfore Ihe emandpatloD — namely, £50 and £17 napectlvely 
(Statistical Joarnal, iiili. 870)— fairly repnuentcd tlw kIsUtb wonk to 
Ibe owner of tbe two klodB of labor. 
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tionp, and greatly to reduce their efficiency in othere." 
Among social reasons we may addueo the generally lees 
practical education which girls receivo aa compared with 
that given to boys, and the almost nniversal expectation of 
domesticity which is inherent and inei-adicahle in the con- 
stitution of woman, interfering not only with her prepara- 
tion for active pursuits, but also with her prosecution of 
them, because it reduces the singleness of purpose and in- 
terest with which her duties are discharged, and depreci- 
ates in the eyes of her employer, and jnstly 6o, the value 
of services which may abruptly be terminated by mar- 
riage. Nor are tliese industrial disabilities to be wholly 
cured by any cause that shall not disrupt and destroy so- 
ciety. Just 80 long as girls grow up in the belief that their 
mission is not to work in a shop, but to adorn a home, 
their education will take shape accordingly. Parents and 
Bchool-boards may lay out courses of study with never so 
much of utilitarian intention, the mind of the girl will ee- 
crete sweetness and grace from whatever food is offered 
it. And just so long as the same tender ilhisi on last* — and 
we know it will outlast much bitter experience — woman 
will serve i/istrait«, if not unhappy, as one who has » 
name she has not yet taken, a city to wliich she has not 
come. If a man marries, he as a rule I>ci.-omes a betttr 
and more stable workman on that aeconnt. If a woman 
marries, it is most probable that slie will Jcjive her employ- 
ment ; it is almost certain that if she remains she will be 
a less desirable laborer than before. This expectation 
of domesticity is always likely to exist wilh greater or lees 
force in tlie female mind, and will inevitably, wherever it 
exists, reduce the efiiciency of female lalior. 

Yet though there is thus much misapprehension of the 
relation between the wages of women ami those of men, 
there can, I think, be no question that the wages of the 

' Mr. Bneeej atnlM that in ttin conBtranioa of tlie Lemttorfc kiul 
CReranwitE mllway. In wimn plneoa liilt tlto people employ ml wore via- 
men, who oiirni>d 1,00 franca a d>r, while iho mBO earned from two M 
time tnact. (Work and WagM, p. lOS.) 
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former* are in a degree inadeqnate to the service rendered, 
after due allowance for all differences of amonnt and 
quality. If there be such inadequacy, the eole cause 
must, as wo have seen (Chapter X.), be found in the fail- 
ure of competition. 

Inasmuch as the failure of competition comes mainly 
through the immobility of labor, let ua inquire whether 
female labor is under any exceptional disabilities in respect 
to movement. 

In the first place, it needs to be observed that women 
Iiave far more occasion, relatively, to move to the labor- 
market than men, and have need, therefore, to bo fur 
more mobile and aclive. This is due to the fact tliat the 
industries for which women are physiologically suited are 
highly localized. Wherever there is population, there are 
women who feel the necessity of working outside their 
own families for eiibsisteuco ; yet the oi>portunitie8 
for their employment in mechanical work are found 
only here and there. Thus, in Allegheny County, 
rennsylvania, we find that there were in 1870' 39,139 
men employed in mechanical labor, and bnt 1733 
women ; in Erie County, New-Tork, 11,357 men and but 
960 women ; in Wayne County, Michigan, 11,513 men 
and but 1454 women ; in St. Louis County, Miss':)Qri, 
32,484 men and but 3455 women ; in Cook County, Il- 
linois, 34,705 men and but 4652 women; in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, 8098 men and but 791 women. On the other 
hand, there were 58S7 women employed in nillsborough 
County, New-Hampshire, ^^inst 7"i:i" nr.-n ; in Andnw- 
coggin and York dimtiea, Maine, respectively 4045 and 
4512 women a^'ninst S008 and 3C89 men. These arc only 

■ -■ It la k eurlou* tact that In the ^tmI mftjurll; nf OMapMioni. tlia 
•Twm^ wage* of a bi^, a woman, ami a girl addrd tofiethar amount 
lolb'<Mnr a man."— DuJlof Baitor. Naiiona) Inromn. p. W. 

Lord Bnbowin glvci tbe aTonMredallj jiay nf Fmncli dar-Inboran In 
•griculiurc M noo franc iNtTmij^ltT<> twnlimM for ttiHn.fl^litj-.fiT* Mn- 
llmtM for wnmrn. ami uliirihrr* rrnllmriifur elill^lrva : but woiiieii 
and oUildrcn m cmpltijul for out/ a trartlun of a vear. 

* Nloth cenHiu of Uia tJuItod StalM (IndaRirr and Wealth, tafaU 
it. A). 
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given as instances to show how irregalarlj and how rarely 
at the best, the opportunities for the employment of j 
women in mechanical industry occur. An examination I 
of the statietics of industry in the United States discloses I 
that of the women employed in mechanical pursuits, forty- 
two per cent are found in only seven counties, comprising 1 
but seven per cent of the population of the country. 

\Vhile women have thus far more occasion relatively to 
move to their market than men, we find them disabled I 
therefrom, in a great measure, by physical weakness, by 
timidity, and by those liabilities to misconstruction, uisult, 
and outrage which arise out of their sexual cbaracteria- 
ticB. Having more need than men to be free to move 
from place to place, tliey have far lees ability to do so. It 
must be remembered tliat it is not a (inestiim merely of 
taking a journey from homo to a place where a " situation" 
has already been engaged, but, it may be, of seeking out 
employment fi-om street to street, and from shop to shop, 
by repeated inqniries, and often through much urgency 
and persistency of application. This is what men have to 
do to "get a place," often going into doubtful localities, 
freely eneoimtcring strangers, and sleeping in casual com- 
pany. Tliese, with men, are among the conditions of the 
mobility of labor which not only secures employment for 
tlie individual applicant, but relieves the pressure upon 
the market elsewhere, and oftentimes prevents that pain- 
fnl or fatal "congestion of labor" which breaks down 
WE^es, crushes the hopefulness and self-respect of the oyto- 
rative class, and engenders habits of laboring and living 
which it may take long, even under favorable conditions, to 
wear ont of the industrial body. 

To state these conditions is to show some of the disftd- 
vantagcs under which women have labored in tho past 
from their natural indisposition and disqualification to en- 
counter strangers and make terms for themselves. I 
would not seek to idyllize the sex in dealing with so pliun 
flnd practical a matter. No one who lias had (o do with 
book-agents of both sexes would nnlieeitatingly award the 
palm for pcrcistency and assurance to tlie man ; while it 
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is proverbial that female venders of fiah, in all countries 
iind ages, have succeeded so far in overcoming their native 
meekness and bashfniness ae to qualify tliem fully to hold 
their own whether in a bargain or in a wrangle. Nor wonld 
it be jnst to epeak of female labor anywhere as if it were ab- 
Eolutely immobile. Country girls have always gone to the 
lity to find employment in sliops and stores ; while the 
cotton factories and the boot and shoe shops of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island have always been filled with 
women from the rural jwrta of New-England and even 
from the British Provinces. 

Yet, after all allowances that require to be made, it re- 
mains true Uiat while, from the specialization and localiza- 
tion of the industries in whicli female labor is employed, 
women have far more occasion than men to keep them- 
selves free to seek their own market, they are in fact, from 
muny cansee, under Berions disabilities in respect to move- 
ment from place to place,' with all which that implies for 
females poor and unprotected, and, it may be, nleo igno- 
rant and fearful 

While much of thisdisqualification of woman forseoking 
llie labor-market arises out of her physiological conditions, 
and is not to he cured by law or opinion, it is ali-o triio 
that no inconsiderable part has been due, in the | ast, to a 
lack of resjiect and sympathy for her in her capacity as a 
)al>orer, if not to positive prejudice and even to actual phy- 
sical obstmction' offered to her indusb-ial movements. 

' Tlie diBBbllitjr nhtcli woni^n ■oIt on Bccoont ot their mi. when 
ttic modllianB of l[idUBlt7 reqalre rmlgnttion Cnnn iha conntrj of tlieii 
binh, ni«T 1>« ipen trom thn fuUnwIng faria broaelit out b; ili« ScotcU 
cetiaiiH o( 1871. a-tween 15 slid 85 jr*n of Bge tliew aro 105.4 to- 
main for evi-rr 100 males ; betn-een 25 and 80 jreara lh*re are 1 1S,7 (e- 
mnlp* for overr lOO inalpa. (Keport, pp. »*1. irlL) 

* '■ We itbo net fofffet tbnt tome years ago CpnalD trailea-unliinlBtB in 
lliTOtti>ri'-i lmp*r»tlvol7 InBiewd that itrvruin rait fnr ibr>nrtii wlilcli 
their found almoet eMcnlial to ikrlr work. abouM nut tw uaod L>7 ir<t- 
mca atgnttr^ intht-Mttin ernploj'mFnt. Not lona linr*-. the l^iudon 
I«Itorfl, wlinn on a airlkr?. having ne^cr adinUtHl a womaa tu their 
union, atiemptml to corrcc womcii from avnlllnE thcmenlvL* ot the 
rrmunervtive pnijilornmnt which wan alfarrA in ronawiaonce at th« 
itrlke. Bat thla Jt«louaj' ot women's Ikbor bu sot beta «itU«lj eoo* 
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Of the insults and violence not infrequently offered to 
women sookiiij^ employment in departments of industry 
■which men huve chosen to regard aa exclusively tlieir 
own, it is not necessnry to Bpeak. Women scarcely need this 
to restrain them from pursuing their economical interests. 
Intensely Bensitive to opinion,' they shrink from the faints 
est utteTances of blame ; while coldness and indiSerence 
alone are often Bufficient to repress their impnlaee to i 
activity. 



fined to workiiion. Tlie Baino feeling baa esteoded Itself throngli every 
claRB of Hocietj. LbbI autamn a large number of Posl.Offii^e clerks ol>- 
JBcWd to the emplojinont of women in the PoBt-Oidce." — Henry Fow- 
cetl, Bonae of Commona, Jul; 30t1i, 1873. (Speecbea, p. 138, 134.) 

" An important strike ia now going on In tbe town of LeicesW, and 
what is the cause nf It? Certain manufactumrs wiaiicd to introdace 
women into tlicir factories, and tbe men claimed a right not only tn 
deterrainB the price of labor, bat alao on what eondiiiona vfomen ehonld 
be permitted to work. Nor is Ibia nil. Withla tbe last fortnight 
tlvore hua been a great raeetiiig of dalegatea of the Agricultural Labor- 
ers' Union. Women were not admitted. Why ! On the eipreaa ground 
that the agricultural laborers of this conntry do not wish to recognisa 
tbalaborof women."— Ibid, June 23d, 1874, (ThoNews' Report) 

' In their report made to the l-ocal OovernmeDt Board in 1BT3, Dr. 
Brydges and Mr, Holmes take note of the peculiar senaitiTeness of 
feinule laborers to tlie prnise or blame of their employers or overseers : 
" It would sppear. from atalements made to os which we have roaann 
to think accurate, that U is very much easier to bring pressure to l«*r 
upon the energies of lemule operatives tlian of male. It is well known 
that with many workmen, e»peciaily if they be members of ttadea- 
nnlons, the consdousDess that their fellow- work men are present and 
are watcliing their work, tends rather to moderate than to inlenslfy 
their xeal. Animated by tlie common object of selling (heir labor 
dear, they are apt lo think an exceptionally aealous workman a traitor 
to the cause of latior. With women tho reverse would sevm lo lie the 
owe. liose able to fix their eyes upon a distant object, less apt lo enrol 
themselves in a well -drilled organiiation for which sncrltin>s are to ba 
made, tbe iilllmate compensation (or which themaolvca and those Im- 
mediately connected with them may never, or not fur a long time, 
touch, they are far more keenly aenaitivo to the motives of approbation 
and vanity, and also to Ihuse of Immediate tangible reward. It would 
seem to be aa easy to goad women aa It would lie difflcnlt lo goad men 
Into doing Iho greatt^i amoiint of piero-work In a givpn lime. Tho 
admiration of tlicir compaulonn and the approbation of tho overlooker 
Appear to be at least as powerful tndncementa as tho Increase of tltelf 
wages." (Report, p. 90.) 
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Tills unfortTiTiate result — namely, a public opinion un- 
favorable, or less favorable tlian is desirable, to the exten- 
sion of female labor — is doubtless dne in some part to the 
comparative newness of the occasion which women have to 
enter the general market of labor, from whicli it results 
that tbeir entrance is not iinnatnrally greeted bj the body 
of male laborers interested therein as an intmeiou threat- 
ening a reduction of their own wages, while the outside 
community, though disinterested, remains indifferent, not 
having been educated up to the point of giving women a 
warm and strong moral supiH)rt in their efforts to find em- 
ployment, and of providing adequate protection to them 
in the casual and often rude encounters which the search 
for employment may involve. 

The necessity for the employment of women in wage- 
labor not agricultural, in any thing like the extent wliieh 
exists at proeent, dates from the decay of the Bystcra of 
domestic manufactures which followed the extensive intro- 
duction of machinery in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centnry, "Tlie original artisans," says Mr. Mill, "were 
either slaves or the women of the family." ' It was tho 
women who wove and spun, fashioned and sowed, tl.e gar- 
ments, the blankets, and the net« of our ancestoi-s. 2t id 
true we occasionally find record of women earning wages 
in other occupations.* Prof. Rogers has pointed out that, 
in tlio fourteenth centm^, the tbatcher's help, or " homo," 
was generally a woman,' But, speaking broadly, there 
was, until the inventions of Watt, Fjirgreaves, and 
Arkwright antiquated the distaff and the itpinning-wheel, 
work enough witliin the house for all tho women of th4 
family if we except the har%'e6t seasoii, when agriculture 
was, as it is to-day in Europe, the occupation, and in 
Russia the equal occupation, of both sexes.* 



' Pol. I 



., I. s 



* Brtiwtnp unci Imklnjj were ttmetlj purely flotnnnie vp^nllon^ 
*nd bram were pertonnsd hj women, as ihA fi'mlnlne tnToiiutiun on 
tlie wordn hrrw-Htrr and bbckatFr. like wsWla'K&dapIn-sior, Inilleata^ 

* Bj STtli EiIwkM IIL womeQ wurq exempted tram tlie prublbli.loa 
agaliiet eierciEini; mnn tlia^ ooe (rati. 

* In KoiopcMi BdmIb eidoalre of the Bkltie Prorinee* A4 kombof 
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Bnt no longer can the wife and daughter, in a family 
where children must needs go mainly nncared for, and 
lioneekeeping becomes reduced to the mininimii by the 
scantiness at once of space and of food, do their equal 
share, or at any rate seem to do their e(]ual share, in the 
support of the household, within the liouse. All which 
now enters into domestic consumption must come in from 
without; and so wife and daughter must, or think they 
must, go out and bring in a part of it. At the same time 
the extension of water and steam-power hae made the labor 
of women nfieful in a thousand operations for which their 
strength was formerly inadequate." Tliia it is which has 
driven women into the labor-market. In families where 
bread comes hardly, the services of tlie house are fore- 
gone, and wife and daughter, no longer working a^ of 

of females engngpd In agriculture is reported as 1S,!J1T,5U3 agninat 
13,444.842 males. In FniHRla the iiuml>er ot fnrm-lubnrer? wns re- 
ported, in 1867. aa follows: 1.054,313 finuaW, 2,282.741 miln. In 
England tLe ceuBua-tablei ehnn' tlie I'oOowing iiroporiion lietween the 
Mxes In agriculture: 183.450 femaleH, l,2e4.(]a] males. In Scotland 
the numbers are u) follows ; 60,464 females, 184,3(11 nia^s. In tlie 
United States it iaonlj among the late servile populaiion oftheSoatli, 
and occaaionaJly arooag recently -arrived fori'icners at the extrtine 
Weal, that vomen are seen laboring in the ReUls. even during iho 
height of the harvest season. But women are probablj nowhere eui. 
plojed through eo long a period in the year as men. Lord BrabaDiQ 
(Report on tlie Condition of the Induelrisl Classes, 1872, p. 44) gives 
llie number of dajs on which men ore employed in France at day labor 
In agriculture, as 200 ; for women the number of days is but 120. In 
England, as Mr. Purdy says, women in apiculture are " employed u 
BDpernunieraries to the men, and are only taken on at bupy times." 
Arthur Toung gives the following account of the PalaliuHs s«tiled in 
Ireland : " The women are very Indusiriona. reap the corn, plough the 
ground snmetimeB, and do whatever work may be going on ; they kIm 
spin and weave, and make the children do Ihe same. . . , The liiHnall7 
uf the women is a perfect contract to the Irish Indiea in the cabins, who 
tan not he persuaded, on any considemtlon, even to niuke hnr, U nut 
being the custom of the country ; yet they bind corn and do other work 
more laborious." (Plnkerton, iiL 849, 850.) 

• "Wherena the workman." says M. Jules Simon, In L'Ovrriir*, 
"was once on Intelligent (oroe, he Is now only an intclligrnce dlreot- 
Ing a force — that ot steacu— and thu lmmediat« conseijuonco ol the 
change has been to replace men by women, because woaken uo tdlMper 
Knd can dtreel th« ateani force willi equal efficient." 
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old for the head of the liouse, go out to seek strange em- 
]>!ojers and be jostled in pnblic places. Shaiuo on the 
m:in, if he be man, who will not gladly givu thtiin room ! 

Coincidently with this great industrial change, involv- 
ing the necessity of wivea and daughters contributing 
by wage labor to the support of the family, have oc- 
curred social changes, of scajcely loss importance, which 
have resulted in a steady increase in the proportion' of 
women who are wholly dependent on themselves for main- 
tenance. What thece social changes are I need not poini 
out ; the result itself is patent, palpable, and needs no proof. 

I have spoken of wife and daughter entering the mar- 
ket of wage labor, as a necessity resulting from the social 
and industrial cliangca indicated. And so, in a melan- 
choly proportion of cases, it is. Yot tljere can be little 
doubt that it is sometimes accepted as a necessity wliero 
more courage and patience and a broader view of self- 
int«i-est would prove that this might he avoided ; and in 
such a case it would often be truer economy to forego 
wages to be earned at the expense of leaving the house 
uncared for. " I find," says Mr. Frascr, Assistant Com- 
missioner on the Employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture, " that in my own parish, in Berkshire, the 
women have a sort of proverb that ' there's only four- 
pence a year difference between what she gets who goe« 

' TbiMe c«DMi8 operate witli much giaiet force in w>iuq conntriM 
tlian in nther*. The fullowlag table nbowB llio nomber of splitsters 
IncMcb 100,000 womeo Id EagUnd and In Sootlond eemratly. aa b; 
tlie Muua of 1871. I oalj inaert tUe BRam for the period SO-85. , 
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oat to work and what she gets who stays at home, and 
the who stays at home wins it.' " ' 

With something of exaggeration there is, no doabt, 
much of truth in this proverb of the Berkshire women. 
In the eagerness to increase the family income it is not 
BufBcieiitlj considered that, iu the absence of tiio wife and 
mother, gi-eat loss must necessarily be sustained in the 
expenditure of that income; and secondly, that the ill- 
effects on the health of the family, on the duration of the 
laboring power, and on the moral elements of industry 
may be sufficient in many cases to offset the nominal gain 
achieved by stripping the bouse of its service and depriv- 
ing the household of their proper care. The failure to 
appreciate tliat a penny saved is a penny earned, lies at 
tlie bottom of many a far-reaching mistake in domestic 
life as in productive industry. Waste in food, clothing, 
and utensils ; waste in laboring force through ill-pi-epared 
and ill-preserved food ; waste of the vital endowment of 
the rising generation through lack of that constant care 
which is the essential condition of well-being in child- 
hood ; waste of character and the formation of indolent 
and vicious habits through neglect to instruct and tnuu 
the yoimg, and through making the hoiiso cheerless and 
distasteful to the mature : the waste in these and many 
other forms which the entry of the wife and daughter on 
wage labor necessarily implies, in greater or less degree, 
will surely balance the addition of many ehiUings a week 
to the family income.' 



' Report of 1887-8, p. 17, n. 

" The wear and tear of a Degleeted home," sbjb Mr. R. Smith Baker, 
■■ iB greater tbaii the Inooma which the wife's labor ndda W the weekly 
means ; luid he who cui earn enough and to xpare ought to (eel 11 a 
degradation for the wife of hia busou to mingle in these danjferoiu 
aoBcmblioa. Moreover, a workiugman's family is hia wealth when 
well broatfht up : hia bane when sickly and unheahhy," 

* The dIapoaiUon 10 allow maniwi wompn ia undertake paid labor 
Id public places varies graatlj in diflprenl oommunUlee. Mr. Carey In 
hia Esaay on \Va(;es (1830) ttatea that ont of one thoasand fetnalea la 
the L«wienw Ftctoiy nt Lowell, there were but eleven married w» 
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Tet, after all, tliens is an increasing mnltitndc of women 
wlio, tlirongli having no hoiiBC to keep, or throngli the 
etm!ti]i.'es of tli« family means, liavo ni» dioiee Uit to en- 
ter tlic mill or tlie Bliop, und submit to the rude linstlings 
of the market-place — and ruom lias not been luade for 
tliem. 

It may sound strangely tliat even in tlie United States, 
where it ie of general consent tliat women are treated 
witli higher relative eoneidcration than in any other coun- 
try in the world, respect and sympathy for them are want- 
ing in such a degree as to deprive them ot any part of 
their ei^nitable wages. I speak, however, of respect and 
sympathy for women ns laborers. In their " sphere," to 
iieo tlie phrase which so exasperates the advocates of 
suffrage witliout K^rd to sex, women have ahviiya re- 
ceived homage and service, but as wage-Iaborurs in the 
]>ubUc market they have suffered not a littic in the past. 
This has not boea from want of chivalry, but from defects 



man (p. S3, n.) Tka proportion in tliese iMf r days is mncli greater. 1 
Mil Indoljled lo il.o Hon. Wax. P. U&inRi lor tbe iDrorm&tioa tlikt of 
l.'KX) and 1303 pereons omplojed reapoctively by the Pepp«r«n Mftau- 
fnctarintt Company oud by thu lAcunia Com)iBli}-. bolli of Biddcford, 
Mn, , engnftt^ In cuttoo-npinning, IDS la tbe rormer and ViS in tliu lat- 
ter wum married women. 

Much iodidposiliOD lo allow ihe wifo to go into the mill li Men in 
thu Hsl and jutti districts of Scotland. Of 7SI wumoQ employed in thn 
mllla at Arbroath, only H per cent were marrii-d. " It apifars," wiy 
tha n>niiniaBi<ini.'re of tbe Uxal Oovernmi-Dt Boat^ (187.1). " to Iw cin- 
■Idarad HKuewhat diw.rodiiablB lor a woman to work in a facUiry after 
htt taarria)[D. and elio dom w> only under tlia preasure of a Bturn o<>- 
Maalty,' At llif* BainDtimi-alraort 38 per «Dl of tbe females of Scotland 
wem artuuily brQnd-wlnni^n. This is doe lo tbo noeaa of iipin«l«ir« 
pri'vlousiy notvd. Tlie married women innployul in tbe teilllu nianii- 
fuoiorloi of EJigland and Waliia are Mtlmaled by Mr. W. C. Taylor. 
IusprcU>r of Partori>«, at about 100,000 (Soc. Be. Trans.. 1B74, p. 371). 
" Married wom*rn in tsctortM are eiGoptioDsl," saya Mr. Pblpp* In his 
Report of 1870 on tbo Condltlou of Iho IndoatrUl Clmrs of Wnrteui- 
burg (p. 223). 

M. LrPlay, In his work on the Orffinltatlon uf Labor, dwells utmngly 
on the economical advftiUagea of leaving tke motlwr and d»ughl«t at 
theOnaidB. 
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of edncation. The need tliat woman \s coining to h 
modern life, to enter the coiapetitiona of industry, lias not 
become enfliciently familiar to the public mind ; the ide* 
has l)een strange, her image in such garb unwelcome.' 
Tliat public opinion which should open to her avenues of 
employment ; which should be a strong support to her in 
lier demands for fair remuneration ; which shoidd bo & de- 
fence to her in her close pursuit of employment, in her 
urgent and persistent application for work, in her neces- 
sary exposure to gaze and comment, and in her contact 
with much that is strange and rude, has not yet been cre- 
ated in Gucli a degree as to give to the sex all that freedom 
of industrial movement winch might be consistent with 
feminine purity and delicacy. We have not yet come to 
appreciate the obligation which their necessity imposes npon 
us, as men and gentlemen, to follow them with our ear- 
neat, active sympathy, and to protect and champion them 
not le% in tlicir tabor than at dance or festival. 

And what is the rcmeily ? Agitation and the diffusion 
of correct ideas. Let gifted women continue, as in the 
past, to appeal for public respect and sympathy for their 
Bisters in their \i'ork ; let the schools tea^li that public opin- 
ion may powerfully affect wages, and that niithing which 
depends on human volition is " inexorable ;" let the eta- 
ttstics of womeu^s wages be carefnlly gathered and poreiat- 
eotly held up to view. Efforts like these will not fail to 
Btrengthon and support woman in her resort to market, 
thus enabling her the better to realize the condition npon 
which alone she can exj>ect to receive the highest wages 
wliich the existing state of industry will allow. 

' " FnDcy." wjia Uim Emi)^ FRUhfall. " n ffnotlomui seeking ruinu. 
IwratlTe work mbrotii! Aiid ytl tlila Is IlioaUte of mind in wblcb eo 
nun}' ladiM come \a our InduBtriU uid EducAlioukl Bumu, lluit ibef 
eTDD refoM to e\*M tlieir mjuiKmenU to the laily niuiag«T, but laaiH 
upon eeeini: me pereonaJlf iia ' Mrictlj prirale and coDfldentUI baHioew.' 
Pulitlt- fiplnbn fa to bu blamed rnrtbla ; and aniens tbe pnvs will b«]p 
DB to «trike a blow at tlie (klse pride luiw In our midat, parents will Mill 
Ac^leot to place Ibelr daaKbteTB in honontik ladopandent poalliooa."-^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 



MAY ANY ADVAJJTAGB BK ACQUIRED BY THE WA0B8 CLA 
THKOUQH STBtKBS OB ISADES-CinoMB } 



It was eeen in otir analysis of the operation of competi- 
tion (Chapter X.) that the members of the wages class on 
their eide, and the members of t)ie employing class on 
theirs, act singly, each for himself, witli individual spon- 
taneity; and that oat of this complete mobility of the 
individual, in subjection only to hia own senw of hi» 
own interest, issue the highest conceivable industrial 
order and an absolutely right division of burdens and 
difFuston of benetita. 

The question in the present chapter is, whether, there 
being an acknowledged failure of competition, greater or 
leas, on the side of the wages class, from ignorance, inertia, 
poverty, or the nndue anxiety of individuals to snatch, 
each for Iiimself, at tlie first employment offered, any 
thing can be added to the real power of this class in com- 
petition, through restraints voluntarily adopted. The 
perfect reaaonableneeB of supposing that some advantage 
might be derived by the wages class from such arrange- 
ments, will bo eeeu tf we compare their sitnation with 
that of an audience seeking to escape from a crowded the- 
atre which has taken fire. There may be time enough to 
allow the safe discharge of every soul, and in tliat cue 
the individnal inUtroet of eccb person clearly coinddes 
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with the interest of the andience taken collectively— 
namely, that he should fall-in precisely according to his 
present situation relative to the common place of exit. 
Yet we know that, human nature being wliat it is, panic 
ie likely to nrieo and a crazy rash ensue, each tiying to 
get before his neighbor, with the certain result that the 
discharge of the whole masB will be impeded, and the 
strong probability that not a few will bo trampled to 
death. If now, upon men in such a situation, diEcipline 
can be imposed, and the procedure which is for the inte- 
rest alike of each and of all can bo allowed to go forward 
steadily, swiftly, and surely nnder authoritative direction, 
a great deal of misery may he prevented. Discipline, re- 
Btraint, create no force, bet they may save much wa£te. 

In just such a situation, say those who are the professed 
advocates of the "caiit-e of labor," is the wages clafis in 
many if not in most communities. Grant that the tme 
interest of each member consists with the tutereat of the 
whole, no one will assert that each man's interest, as he 
may understand it and be prepared to act on it, neces- 
Barily consists with the good of all. When indastry 
stackens and employment becomes scarce, there is tha ^ 
same danger to t!io mass, from the headlong haste and ^ 
greed of individuals, as in the case of the theatre just re- 
ferred to. A mistaken sense of Belf-intorest may even 
pervert competition from its tme ends, and tmike its force 
destructive. If, then, it is urged, bodies of labor can be 
put nnder discipline so that they shall proceed in order and 
with temper, great injury may be averted : injury wliich 
once wrought may become permanent. 

There is, surely, nothing unreasonable in this claim. 
Let OS, therefore, without prejudice proceed to consider 
the agencies by which, under tills plan, it is proposed to 
meet the infirmities of the laboring classes. 

The issue is not whether joint action is superior to the 
individual action of persons enlightened as to their JnduB- 
trial interestB, but whether joint action may not be bettor 
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than Uie tnraultuouB action of a mass, each pnrBii!ng Iiia 
individual interest with more or leas of ignorance, fear, 
and passion. 

The question of strikes has generally been disposed of by 
economists with a summary reference to the doctrine of the 
wage-fund. Strikes could not increase the wage-fund, 
therefore they could not enhance wages. If they should ap- 
pear to raise the rate in any trade, this must be due either 
to a corresponding loss in the r^ularity of employment 
or to an equivalent loss, in regularity or in rate, by 
some other trade or trs<lc8 occupying a position of econo- 
niical disadvantage. Hence, strikes could not benefit the 
wages class. But we have rid ourselves of the incubus of 
the wage-fund ; and the question of strikes is, therefore, 
with us an open question as yet. Wo have seen' that the 
amount of wages received by the laborer may be insuffi- 
cient to furnish the food neccssory to his maximum effi- 
ciency, and that an increase of wages miglit, by increasing 
his laboring power, increase the prodnct not only propor- 
tionally, but even more than proportionally, under-feeding, 
whether of men or cattle, being admittedly false economy. 
If a strike should enable a body of laborers to secure such 
an advance against the reluctance of their employers, it 
■night easily turn out that the masters would not only not 
be injured, but would be benefited in the result. The 
same would bo true of an advance of wnges which allow- 
ed the workmen to obtain more light and warmth and bet- 
ter air in more cominodions dwellings. Tlie same might 
prove to be the case with an advance of wages whicli 
merely stimulated the social ambition of the workmen, the 
wages of labor being, in tlie language of Adam Smith, 
"the encouragement of indnstr^-, which, like every other 
human quality, improves in proportion to the enoonntge- 
ment it ro(«iive8.'^ The same would probably be the re- 
ttult, thongh after some delay, of an advance of wages 

■Pp. 03-58 
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wliidi enabled workmen to send their children to Bchool, | 
thus bringing them into the mill or shop, a few years later, 
far more intelligent and phyBJcally more capable than if I 
they had been put at work at seven or eight jeare of age. I 
It might easily prove, according to the principles which I 
have been laid down respecting the efficiency of labor, that | 
such expenditnres would be foniid to be the best invest- I 
ment which the employer ever made of tlie same amount J 
of money, giving him indnstrial recruita of a much higher 1 
order. 

I might multiply illustrations showing how an advance 1 
of wages which masters were unwilling to concede, anil • 
which workmen through their isolated and mutually ji 
loos and suspicious action would be miable to command, 
if effected through united action might prove to be for 
the interest of both masters and men. 



By others, again, the question of strikes is dismisaotl J 
with the aasertion that tbey generally fail of their objects. I 
"Never, in any case." says Mr. R. "W. Ilopper, "has an.1 
extensive strike resulted in an advance of wages.'" To I 
a request to act in a mediation between masters and men, f 
Lord Cranworth replied, " In the game, so to say, of com- 1 
bination the workmen eventually fail.'" M. Theodore 1 
Fix, in his work Les Classes Ouvrieres' writes: "After! 

' Fortnightly Review. Aagust. ISS5. 

< Stutlstiiuil Journal, iii. 5. 

* P. 104. 

Doubtlru a much larger proportion of tlie (larlier than ot tlie 
later Etrlkcs In England were attended bylmniHliKlfl euccdm. TIm 
reoBonnuj'bepmumed tobe that, after tlie repeat of the Combt nation* 
Aria in 1821, the workmen Btmck ximpl; for brrad enough to nu. 
Tlii^y had been held down bv law and ground by an unequal compotl- 
lion till ihe; wore reduced below the eonnomical point of Riibaiatonea. 
Ab to tliia the teatimonf of all repcrtA b iiniinimiiaa. Strikes mada 
for Ftich a patpalde eaiine nrB tnnra likely lo iinw4.eri than thnse which 
are miide, ai many of the later une« huve been, tnt doiititfiil reasona, 
on ilt-ebosen occbbI'joh, or for tUa enforcement of trBdr?a-uiiloii* nltm 
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making vast sacrilices, the workmen almost invariably 
Bueciimb." 

Granting tliat thiB is so in the eense in which the terms 
arc used— tliat is, that iu the great majority of cases work- 
men making a demaiid and seeking to enforce it by a strike, 
are beaten, and, after the exIiaiiBtiou of their reeourees, liave 
to go to work again on their master's leruis' — is tliis quite 
conclusive of the whole question? The argument used 
against strikes is, it will bo observed, much the same as that 
which was formerly employed by reaetionary cflsayiats, and 
even admitted with reluctance by many liberal writers, in 
proof of the failure of the French Revolution- The Statea- 
General had been succeeded by the Assembly ; the Assembly 
by the Convention ; the Convention by the Directory ; the 
Directory hud been turned out by the First Consul ; the 
First Consul had been made Consul for life ; the Consul 
had become Emperor ; the Emperor had l>een driven from 
Franco; and after an interval of insolent foreign domina- 
tion, a Icf^timato prince, unrestrained by a single constitu- 
tional check, untranimellcd by a single pledge, led back 
priest and noble, unforgiving and unforgetting, lo resume 
their interrupted license. There Iiad been revolution after 
revolution ; constitution after constitution ; tliere bad been 
proscriptions, confiscations, and massacres ; tliere had licen 
untold loss of blood and treasure; and in the end a king 
had returned who did not accept a constitution, but cou- 
ferrcd a charter. 

It is not an inspiring thought that arguments like these 
were forawholo human generation held suffii-ietit to prove 
that the French licvolution was a mistake and a fiiilure: 



iflileh tnaM mppetu- lo maj dlsinlereatod ponoa aa void nf st'iisa kud 
>g«lntt common Justice. 

' Prnf.Fkwcett, labia Political £00011117, bumlleetedanambfirot In- 
Mfinn-B of Bliikea Immedialplir aaccosiifiil. Tlic beat vaeclDirt arconnt of 
theatlikC'iaoTeiDeDC In RriKlknd wlilrli we have inel i« mntalnrd la 
Wsnl'* Workmen and Vltffi*. TlivMunewnrkalKxyintalnainueh ln(or> 
nuiUoa reapecllng BtjikMaod IradM-Doloaa oa tUs Oontlbctit of Biirop& 
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f jr wo know now that the Bourbons were restored only in ; 
ee^imng ; that the restoration of the old roffime was for- 
uver imposaible. The kuig and the princes had indeed 
rotiirned, tlie aaine race besotted with the vain conceit of 
divine right ; they led back, indeed, the same train of 
priests and nobles, untauglit and incapable of learning; 
[i;it thej came back, nut to the same, hut to another 
Friinco. Is it not conceivable that those who look on the 
sabinission of a body of laborera after a strike as a proof 
that their entire effort has been fruitless, may commit the 
same mistake as those who looked on the return of 
Louis XVni. as the restoration of the BonrbonaJ But 
perhaps another insurrection, political in form but indofi- 
trial in origin, may oven better illustrate this point. 1 refer 
to the rising of the peasantry of England in the reign of 
Richard II. " 7%« reie^^iow," aays Prof. Rogers,' "was put 
<hia/i, but the demands of the vUlaina were silenilt/ and 
efffCtuaUy accorded ; aa they were masters for a week (^ 
ilte position, the dread of another servile liiu;' pnmioted 
the liberty of the serf" 

Strikes are the insurrections of labor. Like insurreo- 
tioua in the political body, they are a purely destructive 
agency. There is no creative or heahng virtue in them. 
Yet, aa an inaurrection may destroy political institutions 
which have outlived their usefulness, and have become 
first senseless and then pernicious, thus clearing the way 
for an after-work of liarmonioua construction, so a strike 
miy have the effect to break up a crust of custom vhicli 
his formed over the remuneration of a class of laborers, 
or to break through s combination of employers to with- 
stand an advance of wages, where the isolated efforts of 
the individuals of the wages class, acting with imperfect 
knowledge and under a fear of personal proscription, 
would be wholly inadequate to accomplish those objects 



■ HiiL Agr. ftod Pricea, 1. & 
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But a strike can only justify itedf by its results.' Uolees 
it is to tnake way for a better order, it is waste, and waste 
of tlie worse sort, since not only is a great loss of pro- 
duction incurred,' but bad habits are likely to be furaied 
in ft period of enforced idleness, and bad blood certain to 
be generated by the contest. 

lasurrectionB mark the first stages of the movement 
towards political freedom. Happy are the people who 
have got past insurreclionB, and can mako tlieir further 
progress " with even step and slow," Strikes are only of 
unquestionable utility in the first stages of the elevation 
of masses of labor long abused and deeply abased. Happy 
is the wages class when it has acquired that individual 
and mutual intelligence and that activity of industrial 
movement which put them beyond the necessity of such 
a brutal resort 1 Yet I can not conceive how one can 
look at the oonditicm of the manufacturing operatives as 
they were left at the repeal of the iniquitous Combina- 
tions acts in 182i, and question that the early strikes in 
England were e^iential to the breaking up of the power 
of custom and of foar over the minds of the workini; 
classes, liabituatod to submiseion under the terror of laws 
now universally recognized as oppressive, unaccustomed 
to concerted action, illiterate, jealous, snspicious, tax- 
ridden, and poverty-stricken. What but some great strug- 
gle could have taught them the self -confidence and resdi- 
neas for self -assert ion which should overcome that fearful 
inertia t What elee would have impreased the employing 



' Hot MoaMMllj, H wt hat* riMiwn on a preoedlng paga, hj lia lin< 
modlkt* nauluu 

■Tba loM la pradaellon bj- atrlkaa 1* oftwn gmMlj ovemtiniUed. 
Nnt a few itrikai taka plM« beoDM ot s llirvatenod ndnctlon of 
WBtI<* Id wniH-qiMinre of pnivlniu oTBr-prodnclloD, uiil the atrtke r«- 
Hults In clrtirini; lli» market more tbnnntphl* ihun would bo dona 
otliorwlse. TLen, again, llie enfnroed Inartlvltv of a miike for higher 
wages la ofi«D anec«eded bj an lnci«aaei] actlvltj-, which doei wtna- 
iblng to nutk* good the low of tinu. 
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classes witli a duo respect for their laborera, or inspired 
that lively Bense of the possible consequenoea of with- 
Btandiug a just demand wliicli is eaeential to competition 
in any true sense? " Masters are always and evorywliere 
in a sort of tacit, but constant and nniform, combination 
not to raise tlie wages of labor above their actnal rata" ' 
It is well enough for the peace of industrial society and 
the mutual uuderstdiiding of all parties, that maatera 
should be made to know that two can play at that game. 
There is nothing to quieten the sense of justice and 
equity like the conseiousness that nnjust and inequitable 
demands or acts are likely to be promptly and fearlessly 
resisted or resented. 



AGAINST STRtKES ASD C0KBINATIOS8. 

"We have seen that by the Statute of Laborers in Eng- 
land, workmen were not allowed to ask or receive wages 
above a fixed amount, not even, on pain of imprisonment, 
to accept " meat, drink, or other courtesy" {25th Edward 
III.) in addition to the stipulated sum. It will readily 
be believed that coml)inatioiifl of workmen for increase of 
wages were not favored of the law. By statute of 2d and 
3d Uenry VI., it was promised that " artificers, handi- 
craftsmen, and laborers have made confederacies and 
promises, and have sworn mutual oaths not only that they 
should not meddle one with another's work, and perform 
and finish that another hath begun, but also to constitute 
and appoint how much work they shall do in a day, and 
what hours and times they i-hall work ;" and therefore it 
was enacted that "if any artificers, workmen, or laborer? 
do conspire, covenant, or promise together, or make 
oaths that they shall not mnke or do their works bat at 
a certain price and rate, or shall not enterprise or take 
upon tliem to finish that another had begun, or shall do 

■Adun Smith, Weslth of NM!oiib, 11., 70. 
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but A certain work in b rlay, or Bball not work but at cer- 
tain hours and times," every person so offending sbould be 
visited in eevere penalties, tbe paniebment for the tbird 
offeni-e being loss of ears and infamy. Tbis etatiitc was 
followed thick by others, so that the act of 1824 which 
exempts from criminal responsiliility' meetings and com- 
binatioue for fixing wages and altering the hours of work, 
proi'ided no \-iofence, tbreate, intimidation, molestation, 
or obetniction be done or offered towards masters or 
other workmen, repeals, if I have rightly counted tbcrn, 
twenty-eight acts, representing the wisdom of Parliaments 
in the reigns of ten different kings or queens. 

While tbe law of England thus, by direct inhibition, 
sought to reduce to tlie minimimi conipetition for labor, 
no statute, so far as I have observed, made even the de- 
cent pretence of restraining masters from combinfltionf^, 
until the beginning of the present centnry. "\Ve have 
no acta of Parliament against combining to lower tlio 
price of work,'" said Adam Smith, " but mauy against 
combining to raise it." By statute of 40th George III. 
(c. 106), however, "all contracts, covenants, and agree- 
ments whatever, in writing or not in writing, made or to 
be made, by or between any masters or other persons, for 
reducing the wages of workmen, or adding to or altering 
the usual hours of time of working, or for increasing the 
quantity of work," were declared unlawful, under a 
penalty of £20. 

Tin's act is also specially noticeable for two provisions: 
one, that no miit-t r should act as justice of tlie peaco 



t nuide UwfBl."— Hlr William Erlw. Tr«Ji>» 



'-Yet they 
I'nintu, p. 26, 

A comb]nntloQ of workmen la tUu«, In Eni^land, iilll lo li 
»x>mliiktloD la ths llirht of the^nonl priiiclplT* nt ili« law 
tturtatonabU rttLTainl of trnde la pmbiblted. ' Tbe pnicll<->1 
tlaD of IheM prindplra," Sir WillUm nmarki, " llei in itidlct: 
vlolktloD of dBt; towarda tbe poblic, or in aetloo tor 
prinUtrifibt." (Ibid.) 

■ WMlth of NatioD*. 1. Ta 
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for executing any of its proviaions (sec. xvi.), a concee* 
flion not yet made iu respect to disputea between agri- 
cnltural laborers and their employers; tlie otlier, that 
" whereas it will be a great conveuieuee and advantage to 
masters and workmen engaged in manufactures tliat a 
cheap and summary mode be eetabliBhed for settling all 
diBputes that may arise between them i-eepecting wages 
and work," arbitrators should be appointed, under legal 
aanction, for determining the respective rights of the two 
parties in case of controversy. This last well-intentioned 
provision was, however, admitted by an act of four years 
later (44th George JII.,a 87) to have failed of its purpose. 

But in lS24(5th George IV., c. 95) Parliament repealed | 
sU the statutes which prohibited combinations of work- 
men. In 1825 this measure was perfected (6th George IV,, 
c. 129) under the lead of Iluskisson, who announced the 
broad principle that " every man is entitled to carry that 
talent which nature has given him, and those acquire- 
ments which his diligence has obtained, to any market in 
which he is likely to obtain the highest remuneration." , 

In France, combinations of workmen for the purpose of i 
influencing wages were prohibited with groat severity by 
the Penal Code of ISIO, which also punisliod, though with 
less severity, combinations of employers for the purpose 
of unjustly dupressiiig wages. By the law of 1849 tlie 
penalties decreed ag»inst combinations of masters and of 
workmen were equalized. By the law of May 25tli, 
1864, combinations free from violence or show of vio- 
h^nce were sanctioned. "Le point de depart de la ioi," 
fciiid M. OUivier, who reported the bill, " est celui-ci : 
LibertS absolue des coalitions, repression rigourense da 
la violence et de la fraude.'" The act of 1864 did not 
fail of its purpose through being neglected by the work- 
ing classee, who seemed to accept the permission to strike 
as a sort of legislative recommendation. 

*C1impter ili. of the report oF M. Duorre, almdj dtad, oonUIu 
the text of the Uwa of 1810, 18W, %ad 1804 reUting la oomblnaUaM. 



STRIKES IN EUSOPB. 8»5 

" There is ecarcely a trade iu France," eaid Mr. Ward, 
writing in 1868, "of wliicli, during the last three years, 
the meinbei-a have not combined for the purpose of in- 
creasiog the rate of wages and diminieliing the liours of 
labor, and their efforts to this end have usually met with 



In Belgium, strikes are freely resorted to, especially in 
Bnissels,' yet perhaps nowhere is the workman's iudus- 
tnal responsibility for the abuse of tliia power more direct 
and curtain than in this kingdom, owing to its geographi- 
cal position and its peculiar commercial -rclatious. 

From the Netherlands M. Locock reports: "Such & 
thing as a strike is hero almost unknown. Once or twice, 
indeed, it has been attempted, but it met with little sym- 
pathy, and was speedily suppressed." ' The reason for the 
non-appearance of the strike movement iu tiiis kingdom 
is found in the fact that tlie provisions of the Penal Code 
of 1810 jirobibitory of combinations (arts, 415 and 416), 
wbicli we have seen were repealed iu Fnmco by the law of 
26th May, 18fi4, are still in force here. 

Throughout North Germany liberty to combine was 
granted by articles 153 and 153 of the Industrial Code 
(Gewerbo-Ordnung ') of June 21st, ISCS), and the same 
)>rovigioiiB Iiave since been exteuded throughout the 
Empire : a vast change, whether we consider the extent of 
territory and of population affected, or the seventy of the 
reyime abolished by the Code of 1869.' 

In Austria strikes are prohibited, and rarely occur, 
Itingleadcra may, by the Code {art, 481), be punished 
with imprisonment, or expelled from the empuv, 

■ WorkineD and Wagtt, p. 2SS. 

* Mr. J. O. SenDodr'a raport (Teitila Faeloriea. 1878. p. 2i, 2S). 

* Rrport on the Condllion of the lodDSlrl&l naMM. 1870. p. SA, 
"The rail t«ii of tbia Code will b» round ()n I ni nil at Ion) in tlie Re- 
port on tb« Condliioo ot tlie ludiutrisl ClaB>>ea of Pnusla, 1870. pp. 
101-141. 

' I apeak generallj. At I uodenuuid tlie mattw. oomblnatloDa had 
bccD Ieg>U»ad In PtiumIa (oar or five fean prerloualf. 
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From Norway, H.C.M. Consul-Gen eral Crowe report 
" No iiistam'e is on record oi any combination having 
occurred to coerce inaetera with the view to obtain higher 
wages," ' 

In Denmark, Mr. Strachey reports tliat strikes seldom 
occur, "In 1848 the printers struck and received an ad- 
vance in wages ; in 1865 the bricklayers and carpenters 
struck for ten days ; in 1867 the carpenters again Etruck, 
with the result of an additional twopence per week for 
their trouble.'" 

In Italy, the Penal Code is stringently prohibitive o£ 
combinations and strikes, the penalty being three months' 
imprisonment to all participants, and six months' to ring- 
leaders." Strikes, however, occur in spite of the law. 
Mr. Ward gives a short list' of them, some sncceaaful, 
some unsueceseful, some resulting in compromise. The 
more recent statements of Mr. Herries ' show no tendency 
to an increase in their number or severity. 

In liuBsia, though there is no general organization of 
the laboring classes, Mr. Egerton ' reports : " Strikes are 
by no means unusual." 

TRADES-UN lOMS. 

The expediency of trades-unions is usually discussed as 
if connected with the expediency of strikes so directly and 
Intimately that a decision upon one would bo conclusive 
in respect to the other. Thus, many persons, having 
proved to their own satisfaction that strikes liave had a 
great agency in advancing wages, liave assumed that the 
existence of trades-unions is thereby justiflod. Others, 

' Report on the ComlUloD ot Uie ladnstrial CImtcs, 1871, p, 87S. 
'Rpport on tlie CAndllion ortlto Indiutrikl Cluaed, 1870. p. OOT. 
■H.B.H. Consul Colnighrs Report, 1871,I).2S4(ftnlcleaa80-7of tbfl 
Uode). 
' Workmen knd Wftgeo, p. 283. 
■lS71.pp.«»^M8. 
■1878, Tenlle FlutotiM, p. Its. 
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Iiaring demonstrated, as tliey think, the inischievouB ten- 
dency of trades-iinioDB,' have carried their conclusions out 
against strikes as if there were a vital eonnoction be- 
tween the two Bjstems. No snch relation in principlo 
exists. Strikes are, as has been said, of the nature of in- 
snrroction. Trades-unions are associations for facilitating 
insurrection, like secret political clubs, and tho desirability 
of tJiese may well bo regarded as a different question. 
The virtue of an insurrection ia that it cornea bocanse it 
must come — comes bocauee evils have grown intolerable, 
and to destroy is better than to conserve. "We may rec- 
ognize the office of violence in breaking np an utterly 
outworn order and clearing the ground for a reorganiza- 
tion of society and industry, yet fail to recognize an 
advantage in making systematic provision, in advance, for 
the ca£y rosurt to violence. Doubtless we might say, not 
only tlmt, of all successful insurrections, those have been 
most bcneHcent in their results which have broken forth 
unprepared, out of the indignant sense of wrongs siiSered 
and of burdens borne past patience, but also that, as a 
rule, insarrections aro more likely to be successful when 
in tho main spontaneous. It is not meant tliat any popu- 
lar rising was ever unpreceded by more or less of con- 
ference among the natural leaders of the injured claasca. 
But I apprehend tliat those risings which have been most 
elaborately devised, and in which the machinery of insur- 
rection has been most extensively employed, are generally 
those which have must signally and often ignominionsly 
failed. There is a double reason for this : on the one 
hand, there ii a, concert in the common eenf« of injury 
which gives a wonderful instantaneouBness to tlie action of 
outraged masees; on the otlier hand, there is often a singu- 
lar impolenco in conspiracy. But this is by tha way. The 

' " WotFs iiT«i thsn pU^a, pMtilenoe, or fKraine, cnmlitnatUiBa 
kmoDg workmen rk tho graatBtt •ocIkI evil which, In % muiuheiitriRg 
or mlnln; commnatty, Kffllcta woelotj." — Sir A. Allaon (Illatoiy of 
Enropa, sx. 906.) 
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compariflon baa Ijeen introduced only to enforce the 
tbooglit that tbe proved expediency of strikes would not 
carry with it the expediency of tLe permanent organiza- 
tion of labor for the initiation and conduct of Etrikes. 
Ceing s destructive agency, these should never be resorted 
to except in a real and £erioua exigenqr which woald, 
among any generous and rnanly clafs under a free govern- 
ment, furnish an organization for the occasion more 
vital and apt than any derived from a state of industrial 
peace. 

But this assnmea that the body of the working classes are 
«t least tolerably intelligent, understanding their own in- 
terests and the conditions of tlieir industry, having among 
them men of natural leadership, capable of tmiting for a 
common canse, and of remaining iirm and true to each 
other in enforcing tlieir demands. It assumes, moreover, 
tliat a considerable proportion, at least, of these classes 
have something in the way of accumulations from past in- 
dustry, and, BB a cons&juence of tliis, have also a certun 
d^ree of credit with the trading class. But if, as is the 
melancholy fact in many countries of Europe, the body of 
laborers are found in a condition, no matter how induced, 
of dense ignorance, unaccustomed to the communicalion 
of thonght, and to association for political or other pur- 
poses, with only here and there a laborer so fortunate or 
eo wise as to have saved any thing from the avails of part 
lalior : then doubtless tliey must be long drilled to subor- 
dination and concert of action in associations permanently 
maintained, and the funds requisite for the initiation and 
conduct of strikes must be accumulated in advance by the 
painful exactions of " tbe society " out of scant weekly 
earnings. 

And it will be among the infelicities of such a eitnation, 
that these organizations will be dragged into strihea 
founded on demands which can not be maintained, which 
ignoranco or passion on the part of the members — it may be 
ot a bare majori^ only — or meddleflomeneBS and arrogance 
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OH the part of officcre and managers, have caused to be 
[lilt forward without due consideration of the state of the 
market or the equities of distribution : demands which, 
by reaeon of their offensivenesa or their extravagance, mas- 
ters would uot, without terrible puniahmpnt, concede if they 
conld, and perchance could not if they would concede 
without ultimately checking production and diminishing 
employnioiit. Such demonda workmen would he much lee^ 
likely to make if they had to combine especially for the pur- 
pose. The reason of the case would have to be shown very 
clearly to overcome the doubts of the cautions or the more 
experienced. There would be deliberation, the weighing 
of tlie cause, and the counting of the cost. But where a 
diectpliiio approaching military perfection has already 
been establislied, where authority has been erected, and 
men liave -como, more or Ices volutitarity, hut most ex- 
plicitly, under obligation to oltey the dec rocs of tliat au- 
thority, action upon claims of doubtful legality or expedi- 
ency is likely to be prompt and peremptory. 

I have thns far spoken of trades-unions aa if they were 
mnintainod only fur tliopurposeof initiating and conduct- 
ing strikes, for increase of wages or reduction in tJie honrs 
of labor. Trades-unions do, however, perform three other 
offices : first, as friendly societies ; secondly, as sequester- 
ing trades and limiting their mcmhGreliip; thirdly, in 
legislating upon the methods of mdiistry. 

Of trades-unions as friendly societies insuring their 
members against the contingencies of sicknesa, loss of 
tools, involuntary loss of employment, or providing the 
rites of burial and a psnsion to the widow or to dependent 
children,' it is not r<oe.1fnl to speak here at any length. 

' Ttio obJfKU <ir Ilia - AiMlganutad Sodety «f Carpratcn." com- 
prising 190 tir«iicbr« anil (QOl mcmlien, wer* tlina atated bj Mr. 
ApplP^rtli, ihe tfomitarr, b>:tont Mir W. Erla'a CbnimlMloii : '■ To 
raiKt: funila fur ihe matiial Rap)«irt of iMmcmbera In eaae ortlckncM, me 
rtiUot, •uperMiDBaUon ; for the barial of mainlMni Mid thtdr «i*M 
rmlgfailom, Iqm of tool* bj Are, wmw, or lliafl. ud (or MsIttuM b 
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A controversial advautsge might be taken, by one inimi- 
cally diepoeed, of the fact, brought so etartlingly to light hy 
recent actuarial inquiry, that nearly all the friendly soci- 
eties of Great Britain have been conducting their busineea 
on an nneoimd baBis, and that, in consequeuL-e, they have 
involved themselves in obligations wliicb their realized and 
anticipated funds will be inadequate to meet;' but it 
ought, in fairness, to be remembered, in extenuation, that 
the BritiBh Government was in 1819 discovered, by Mr. 



membera out o( work ; also, fnr gmntlnf; Euuiatance io an* 
dldtresB not otherwise praviiltd for bj tli« rulca." Tlie proposed mam> 
ber " muBt lie In good health, h&ve worked five jenra at the trade, bo 
B good workmBD, ot atemiy habits, of good mora) cbaracler, and not 
more tbDu forlj-tbrra years otasie." The >4miewon-feo ia2t. Od. ; the 
weekly pftjmsnt U. The scviir&l boocGts &re B,a follows : " DonatlMt 
beneSt for 13 weeks, lOa. per week ; tot uiolbeT 13 weeks, Gi. per 
week ; for leaving engagement Batisfactory to brancli and necullra 
coanoil, 15«. ; tool benefit, to any amonnt of loss (or when a man has 
been a member for only sii montbn, £5); sick tienetit fur 20 weak*, 
12». per weak, and then to. per week so long as Uls illaess contini 
funeral benefit, £1S (or £U lOt. when a gii-montlis' member dies) ; accl- 1 
dent benefit, £lOO; soperannuation benefit for life ; if a meinl)ei 2TI 
years, 8«. per week ; If a member 18 years, 7a. ; if a member 13 yeaiB. I 
St. Tiie eEalgrotion benefit Is £0, and there are benevolent giauta, M- i 
cording to dl^umstsnces, in cases of disttens." 

Tlie following is the exhibit of the liabtlitiesand assets of the "Man- ' 
checter Unity," an asaociatEon numbering 436.603 members, and haid. \ 
Ing 3188 pUcea of biulneu ; 

LlABmiTIBB, 

Present value of Sick Benefit*. £8,M8 593 

" " Funeral Benefits to membera. 1,775 16S 

" ■' to wives 444 068 

£10,707 B40 

Preaent ToIaeofcontribationB £6,473 531 

of additional MMunM. 893 137 

Ctpiial 3,558 785 

£9.434 ?H)» 
Defldency fl,848 447 
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Finlaison, to have been for twelve years doing quite aa 
foolish B thing in the sale of its annuities.' The friendly 
eocietiee have, ao far as appears, Bhown every dieposition 
to correct an error which it has taken the actuaries of Eng- 
land some time to discover. 

Of the advantages of making the trade the nnit of life 
and health insurance, mnch could bo said. Only two 
points need be mentioned : first, it affords the very per- 
fection of advertisement and agency. This is the weak 
point of life insurance as it exists onteide of natural associ- 
ations, like trades and professiona. The report of the In- 
surance Commissioners of Massachusetts for 1870 shows 
that, of the companies doing business in that State, seven- 
teen per cent of tlie gross receipts went to expenses; and 
of this, ten and a half per cent went in commissions to 
agents. But this is not all. Even agencies sustained at 
such an expense fail to give the system of life insurance any 
thing like the extension which its economical advantages 
deserve, while among tlie working classes who especially 
need insurance, since calamities with them cut so deep 
into the quick and work sucli lasting injury, the ordi- 
nary sort of lifo insurance performs scarcely an appreciable 
office. But a friendly society, confined to a particular 
trade, having a natural constituency more or less bomid 
together by personal acquaintance and common interests, 
and actually managed by it£ contributors, furnishes, as has 
been said, the very perfection of advertisement and 
agency. Secondly, to make tlio trade the unit of life and 
health insurance, affords the most equitable rule of contri- 
bution. Wide differences exist a« to the healthfulness and 
longevity of occupations, as has been shown by some in- 
stances previously cited.' In the friendly socie^ men 

' Tli« low to tbe gorenunenl nma eaiimated bj Mr. FlnUlaoa U 

• Pp. S»-S8. Speculalon In Brltiih ftunultli-ii aadvr lUe bill of 1808 
hul « pMtJumt tot S«otoh gmrimaen. thnm ■pimuInK to oonaUtala tli* 
loDgeat-liTad cImw reoo^nlud In tlio BtetlBUcal tables. 
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who belong to long-lived and healthy trades, and wnt 
money wagea are perhaps coneiderably reduced in conse- 
(jnenee thereof, are not obliged to pay for the sickneBS and 
t!ie premature mortality of members of otlior trades, who 
are perhaps paid much liigher rates, in compeneation for 
the dangers and hardships o£ their work. 

But of trades-unions as friendly societies it is enongh 
here to say that these humane and nseful proviaioos can be 
better accomplished by associations which do not assume 
or attempt to legislate on tlte methods of uidustry, or to 
dictate terms to employers, than by societies which are lia- 
able at any time to be dragged into protracted and ex- 
hausting contests, and compelled to expend in industrial 
warfare the funds long and painfully gathered against the 
providential neoeseitiea of labor. The tradc-ehibs of Den- 
mark and the Netherlands and the " arteJs" of Russia are 
examples of friendly societies which a\'oid this dangerous 
confusion of functions. The distinction between trade-so- 
cieties and benefit-societies is also very strongly marked in 
Prussia. In 1860 the relief-societies amounted to 3644, 
with an aggregate membership of 427,190 and an annual 
income of nearly one million dollars.' 

In France these societies are, under the decree of 1853, 
classified as " approved " or " authorized-" The total 
nnmber in 186T was 5829, of which 4127 wore approved 
and 1703 authorized. Those which arc approved conform 
to the requirements of the statutes, and enjoy certain privi- 
leges in consequence. The funds of the societies at the 
close of 1867 amounted to forty-six millions of francs, the 
annual receipts rising to fourteen millions. Members had 
rei'eived sick-allowances during that year to the extent of 
3,998,813 dnys. The total membership of Ixith classes of 
societies roai^ed 760,590, of whom 120,387 were women.* 

In Denmark, Hi-. Stracliey roporta not more than ooa 



■ Ward's Workmen uid Wages, p. 209. 

■ Beport OD the Coodltioo ot the ladunrlKl Clas 



•.1870. pp.<7ft-4aa 
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workman in fifteen, or at the outeide one in ten, as sub- 
Bcribing to sick-cliibs.' In Italy, Mr. Ilerrics reporta about 
600 friendly Got-ieties, with a mcmbersliip not aBcertained,' 
In Huseia tbe only species of friendly societies existing is 
tlie " artel," a small club rarely of luoro than thirty or 
forty members, more often of but t«n to twenty.' 

It 18 in Great Britain that we find friendly societies 
most widely spread and taking deepest root among the 
working classes. The Commissioners in their Fourth Re- 
port (1ST4) estimate that in England and Wales there are 
32,000 Buch Boeieties, with an aggregate of four million 
members and an accumulation of funds in hand in exeesB 
of Sfty-iive millions of dollars. They add an estimate tliat 
those societies save to the poor-rates ten million dollars a 
year,' 

But, secondly, besides the offices already indicated, 
tiadcs-unions effect the object, whether desirable or not, 
of seffuestering' their respective trades, reducing the ac- 
cessions by apprenticeahip to tlie minimum, and practioal- 
ly prohibiting all accessions to their number, after the 
tirat general muster, except through the door of appren- 
ticeship, thereby strictly limiting the number of workmen 
in each occupation and keeping the pri(» of their services 
artificially high. 

By what means the constant warfare npon non-society 
men is carried on ; by what arguments and appliances 
able workmen are convinced that it would be for their 
interest to enter these close labor-oorporatious ; to what 
shifts tlio excluded are put for employment in the pres- 
ence of powerfnl societies, proscribing them and all who 



■ Report on the Condition of tbe IndiutiiU Cluae^ 1870, p. 009. 

■ Reporl fur 1871, p, 390 

* Mr. E^rtoa'H Boport of 1873. 

■ Beporl, pp. i»i, jTii. 

' Thle kppeaia to be tbe wle offloe o( tUe uenclaUiia* of krtiwna 
("MOftf") Id Eartipeaa Tnrkvj, MotiwI eue«ur i* ftn object whinb 
Enrralj appeftrB in tLelr orgtuiiiatiaiia. 
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pliall employ tliem, or on w]iat temis of liumiliatioa they 
are at timee tolerated, it is not my purpose to Epeak in de- 
tail here. To the objection that, by the organization of 
such close mduatrial corporationa, the great body of labor- 
ers are, in a degree, shut out from the benefits of employ- 
ment, while the enhanced prices of labor, thus protected 
from competition, are in a great measure paid by the un- 
j)rotected wage-laborera, whose condition is rendered only 
the more misersble, tlie advocates of trades-unions make 
in substance these answers : 

First, that without such restrictions the increase of iin- 
instructed and unprovided labor woidd cause every trade 
to bo overrun in turn, the wages in each being slowly hut 
fturcly brought down, and the whole body of workmen de- 
graded to the lowest level of mere animal subsistence ; that 
nearly all the tisdee in England were in that condition 
when the unions undertook the work of rcetriction ; that 
for those trades which are now Iiappily rescued from eucU 
a condition and lifted to a position of industrial independ- 
ence, to remove their barriers out of syinpatliy with the 
general mass of labor and admit all freely into competi- 
tion, would afford but the briefest relief, inaemuch as the 
improvidence of the ignorant, weak, and vicious would 
soon fill the space thus opened with just as hungry and 
wretched a crowd as now surges outside the barriers, and 
the sole effect would thus bo to ruin the privileged tnidea 
witliout helping their less fortunate brethren, as a drown- 
ing man catches and drags down one who might swim and 
save himself. 

Secondly, that instead of the associated trades throwing 
themselves thus away in a delusive Quixotism, they do in 
effect accomplish a much better result fur tlie lese skilled 
laborers by maintaining a high standard of work and 
wages, and by acting, in tlieir strong estate, as a bulwark 
against the invasions of " capital," affnrding example aud 
opportunity to all inferior bodies of labor to associate and 
govern tbemselvee by siniilar methods. 
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Thirdly (what lias been intimated above), tliat there is 
really no limit to tlie principle of association among 
wage-laborers, and no reason, in the nature of tlie case, 
why every branch of indiistry, even to the day-laboring 
class, fihonld not be protected by similar organizations and 
regulations. The recent extension of agricultural nnions 
among tlio scattered fann-laborers of England is pointed 
to with not a little force as proving tlie adaptation of 
tlie system of indnstrial federation to conditions the least 
favontble. When, then, it Is aaid all inditstries are thus 
organized and established, none will be at advantage or 
disadvantage relatively to another, but all will be at an 
advantage with respect to the employing class. Mean- 
while tlie result of nnivoreal federation would not be 
hastened bnt retarded by our relaxing our restrictions 
and abandoning tlie good principle. It Is wholesome 
rigor which we exercise; our measnrea seem eelBsh, and 
indeed they are taken witli consideration only of our own 
interests, bnt the results are sure to favor the whole 
cause of labor. 

In each and all these claims there is enough of troth 
to entitle them to somewhat more respectful treatment 
than has been accorded them. The student of history 
recognizes that the ancient guQds of which the trades- 
unlons are the indirect sncceseors performed a high office 
in their time." Selfish as were the aims and proscriptjvo 
as were the methods of the guild, it had yet its part to 
play in the strife uf tlio people against king and priest 
and noble ; and it played tliat part, on the whole, well 
Selfish and proscriptiTe as the modem trade-union has 



■ " Althonitli It \* Diid(iDbl«dl7 true that In a normal cundtUnn of 
MdMj ths irr>l«m of protettion and monopnl^, of which the mrpnr*. 
tlona ware the Tory Ideal, la vitremelj anhrorabte to prndortlon, In 
the anarchy of the Middle Afrea it ira> of very grea. aae In k'^Iq^ the 
intdlog olnMM a anion which protected them from plunder anil on. 
bIiW them to incline leglxlattoo in their favor." — Iiecky'a IliiLurj of 
H»tlona1lBm, 11. 240. 
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been, it has curbed the antfaorit^ of the employtBg class 
which Bonglit to domineer not in their own proper 
itrcDgtli, but through a cniel advantage given them bj 
Bfi legislation, by sanitary maladministration, and by 
tlavs debarring the people in eSect from access to the 
V.Boil. My difference with sneh defenders of trades-unions 
m Mr. Thornton is merely as to the time when these 
should be put away as an outgrown thing. I find no 
ground for expecting any benefit lo tlie wages class as a 
whole, from restricting the access to professions and trades 
in any country where education is general, where trade is 
free, where there is a popular tenure of the soil, and 
where full civil riglits, with some measure of political 
fmncluBcs, are accorded to workingmen. 



But it is as associations for legislating respecting the 
methods and courses of industry, that trades-unions acquire 
their highest importance. 

Strong as tho passion of meddling is in all political 
communities, it appears nowhere bo strong as in organiza- 
tions of workingmen ; mischievous as have been the re- 
strictions upon trade and industry, imposed in the past 
by governments, it would bo difficult to match some of the 
latest trades-nnion edicts out of the statutes of Edward IIT. 
and liichnrd II. 

Tlie Reports of the British Commissioners (Sir "William 
Erie, chairman) of 1867 show that there were in force 
vnong trades-unions rules like the following, to be enforced, 
wlierover the imions should find themselves strong 
enough, by fines levied on the masters, or by strikes : 

Prohiljiting a man from employing his own brother or i 
son, or even from laboring with his own hands at his own 
work, unless duly admitted to membership of the proper 
trade society. 

Prohibiting a workman to work out of his trade, so tliat 
ft mason may not, for the shortest time, do tho least jwrt of 
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tlia work of a briokUjer, or a bricklayer undertake tlie 
Binallest casual patch of plastering or of stornj-iajing, or 
a carpenter iinish a remnant of bricklayer's or mason's 
work, and if called in to fit a door or set a post, lie may 
not, if he find the space accidentally left too small, remove 
so mnch as one loose brick, but must wait for tlie appro- 
priate artisan to be eammoned. 

Prohibiting a workman, where an assistant is nsnally re- 
quired, to be his own assisitant, for never so small a job or 
short a time, so that a plasterer, called to a piece of work 
where an assistant would not be actively employed for one 
eighth of the time, must still come attended by his "homo," 
■who, if he can not be kept usefully busy, will, for the 
good of the craft, remain dignifiedly lazy during the 
whole operation. 

Friiliibtting any one to be known as an e.Tcept ion ally 
good workman In his trade ; against walking fast to the 
place of work when in the employer's time; against carry- 
ing more than a certain load, aa eight brick at a time in 
Leeds, ten brick in London, or twelve brick in Liverpool. 

Prohibiting use to he made or advantage taken of na- 
tural agents, of improved mat^hinery, or of special local 
facilities. Tlius we have regulations against brick being 
wheeled in a barrow instead of being carried in a hod, for 
no other reason alleged than that brick can be wheeled 
more easily than carried ; against brick being made by ma- 
chinery or Btonc dressed by machinery, so that inventions 
of vast capability remain alm)>st unused in England ; 
a;^!nst atone being dressed, even by hand, at the quarry 
where it ia soft and can bo easily worked. 

Prohibiting with more than Chinese intolerance the 
use within small districts, arbitrarily circumscribed, of 
material produced outside, so that brick can not be carried 
into Manchester from brickyards distant only four milei 
without the certainty of a strike ; prohibiting an employer 
Arora taking a job outside the place of his own residence, nn- 
leas he Bhall take with him at least one half the workmen to 
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be employed ; prohibiting members to *^ work for any gen- 
tleman, at any job whatever, who finds his own materials 
or does not employ a regular master in the trade to find 
the same ;" and, finally, making war at every stage upon 
" piece-work." 

It is not to be understood that any one society has 
adopted all these rules, or that all societies have adopted 
any one of them ; but, to a very great extent, rules like 
those recited, and many others quite as minutely restric- 
tive, are enforced by the whole striking-power of the trade. 

All such regulations and restrictions must dearly be 
judged by the principle which has been applied to State 
legislation on similar subjects. If they can be shown, be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, to be correspondent to human 
infirmities in such a way that labor, on the whole and in 
the long run, has actually a freer resort to its best market 
by reason of them, then they stand justified on economical 
grounds. But if they are not thus required to correct lia- 
bilities which threaten the mobility of labor, they must be 
pronounced as mischievous as they are irritating and insult- 
ing. And this liability and strong proclivity of associa- 
tions of workingmen to intermeddle and dictate concern- 
ing the methods and courses of industry must be accepted 
as a valid, practical argument from human nature against 
trades-unions. 
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TiiKoufinorT the foregoing discasBions I liave written un- 
der a constant eenee of my nccoiintability as a teaclier of 
political economy. 1 liavo adduced no caiisus, recognized 
no ubjects, but such as 1 deemed to be strictly economical. 
No utiitcal or social considerations have moved me eon- 
Ecionsly in the composition of tiiia work. Causes have, it 
is true, been here adduced wliich are not commonly recog- 
nized as economical, but it has only been where reasons 
could be shown enificient, in my judgment, for attributing 
to these causes, which are perhaps primarily ethical or so- 
cial, a clear potency within the Held of induetiy, affecting 
cither tho production or the distribution of wealth ; for I 
hold tliat it can not be questioned that whatever affects 
either of the^ is, in just so far, an economical cause. 
Thus, sympathy for labor (pp. 363-372), if it serves in any 
degree to make competition on the side of the laboring 
class more active and persistent ; if it takes any thing from 
tho activity and persistency vritii which the employing 
class use tho means in their power to lieat down wages, or 
lengthen tlie hours of work, or introduce young children 
into painful and protracted labor, becomes, in just so far 
as it has such an effect, a strictly economical cause, to be 
recognized, and, so far as raay be, its force measured, by 
the writer on the distribution of wealth. The economist 
recognizes indolence (pp. 174, 175), the indisposition to 
labor, as an economical cause, holding men back from the 
acquisition of wealth which they might obtain but for the 
force of tliis principle. Why is not public opinion, re- 
straining men, as it so largely does, from tho acquisition 
of wealth by means held to be dishonorable or oppreeaire 
to tho weaker classes of the community, also and cqnsUjr 
to be recognized as an economical cause t 
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I regret that this treatise should be bu strongly contro- 
versial in form ; but the fact is, certain doctrines which I 
deem to be wholly unfounded have become so widely 
spread that one can make no progreeB, by so much as a 
step, towards a philosophy of wages without cncoatiter- 
ing them. These doctrines are : 

Ist (pp. 136-140). That there is a wage-fnnd irrespeo- 
live of the nnmbere and industrial quality of the laboring 
population, constituting tlie solo source from which ^vagea 
can at any time be drawn. 

2d (pp. 161-165). That competition is bo far perfect that 
the laborer, as producer, always realizes the highest wages 
which the employer can afford to pay, or elee, as consum- 
er, is recompensed in the lower price of commodities for 
any injury he may eliance to siifier aa producer. 

3d (pp. 243-246). That, in the organization of modem 
industrial society, the laborer and the capitalist are toge- 
ther Bnfiicient unto production, the actual employer of 
labor being regarded as the capitalist, or else as tlie mere 
stipendiary agent and creature of the capitalist, receiving 
a remuneration which can properly be treated like tho 
wages of ordinary labor. 

These doctrines I have found it necessary to contro- 
vert ; and in bo doing have not cared to mince matters or 
pick phrases. For any cxcese of controversial zeal I shall 
easily be justified, if I have substantiated the positions I 
ha^e taken ; on the other hand, if I have been unduly 
]>resumptnons in assailing doctrines sanctioned by such 
liigh authority, a little too much harshness in argument 
will not add appreciably to my offence. 

It may, perhaps, be well to guard against mieconatrnC' 
tiou on a single point. In getting rid of the wage-fund, 
we have not reached the result that wages can bo in- 
creased at any lime or to any amount wliatever. We 
have merely cast aside a false measure of wages. Wages 
still have their measure and their limits, and no increaee 
c&n take place without a strictly economical cause. 
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"Wages can not be lai^r than tlie product except by force 
of pre-existing contratt. Wages must, in the long mn, 
be less than the product by enough to give the capitalist 
his duo returns, and the employer his living-profits. 

"Wliat tlicn has been effected by doing away with the 
■wage-fund) We liave shown (Chapter VIII.) that the 
remuneration ctf hired labor finds its measure not in a 
past whose accumulations have been plundered by class 
legislation and wasted by dynastic wars, but in the pre- 
Bt and the future, always larger, freer, and more fortu- 
If capital fHmishea the measure of wages, then 
t measure is derived from the past, such as it has been, 
md no increase of energy, intelligence, and enterprise 
on the part of the laboring class can add to, as no failure 
on their part can take from, their present remuneration, 
whicli is determined wholly by the ratio existing between 
capital and population. If production furoifihcs the 
measure of wages, as is here maintained, then the wages 
class are entitled to the immediate benefit of every im- 
provement in scienw and art, every discovery of re- 
sources in nature, every advance in their own industrial 
character (Chapter IX.). Surely it is not a small matter 
that the laborer phould find tlie measure of his wages in 
the present and the future, rather tlian in the past I 



But that portion of this treatise on whicli I sliould be 
disposed moat strongly to insist, as of extended conse- 
(juenco in the philosophy of wages, is the doctrine that 
\f tli« wage lahnrer (lotn not pvmue liit intcrejtt, he loses 
his tnt^rent ((-hnpler X.) in opposition to the view so 
generally maintained by economists, that if the wage 
laborer does not seek his inlensl, his interest will seek 
him ; that economical forces are continually operating to 
relieve and rt'iMiir the injuries of lalHir; and, specifically, 
that all sums taken in excesBive profile, or for the cxcos- 
Bive remuneration of capitfti, wliuthcr through combina- 
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tions of employera or capitalisfB or tliroiigli the disftbili. 

ties of the working class, are eiire to be restored to wages. 

To the contrary, I have sought to show tliat, in a state 

of imperfect competition ; 

. First, wages may be reduced without any enhancement 
'of profits, the difference being, not gain to the employer, 

but lose to mankind through the industrial degradation of 

the laborer {Chapter IV.) Secondly, for so ranch of tlie 

snnis taken from the lalioring class by reduction of wages 

!ns the employers or capitalists may at the time seeare in 
excessive profits or excessive interest, there exists no 
adequate secnrity, tmder the operation of strictly economi- 
cal forces, that it will be fully retnmed to the wages 
I class in a quickened deraand for their labor, inasmuch as 
( Inxnriousness and indolence (pp, 237-40, 251) will in- 
\ evitably enter, among the majority of employers, to waste 
in self-indnlgence a portionof the profits so acquired, or 
to take something from the activity and the oarefulnees 
with which future production will be pnraucd. Thirdly, 
in respect to such industrial injuries as have just been de- 
scribed, economical forces by themselves tend (ji]). IfiS, 1C6) 
to perpetuate and continually to deepen the injury, put- 
ting the laborer at a constantly increasing disadvantage 
in the exchange of his services. 

If tliese three propositions liave been substantiated, it 
follows with absolute certainty that the doctrine of tlio 
schools, that in a state of imperfeirt competition the em- 
ployer and the capitalist are the guardians of tlie laborer's 
interests and the trustees of his wages, is most fallacious, 
those interpfits being, in truth, only secured when placed in 
his own keeping (pp, 241, 242), those wages being only his 
own when paid into his hands, and that, to enable him thus 
to maintain his rights in the distribution of the product of 
industry, he must be qualified by an education which is 
wholly extra-economical, for which the communis, 
through cither its social or its political agencies, must 
make provision. 
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Tliis btinge ua face to face witli tlie doctrine of Laiatee 
faire, which teaches that the spontaneons action of in- 
dividuals, eacli seeking hia own interest on his own in- 
stance, guided and helped at most by tlie purely social 
forces of tlie community, will achieve the best poflsible 
industrial results; and that the interference of govem- 
niont, operating by constraint and compulsion, under the 
sanction of law, can only be mischiovons. Ueasons have 
been shown for believing that Laisses faire, so long and 
loudly proclaimed a principle of universal application, 
is nothing but a rule of conduct (pp. 162—4) applicable in 
certain conditions; a rule very useful, indeed, when duly 
subordinated to higlier coasideratious, but mischievous 
when allowed to bar the way to clear, practical oppor- 
tunities for advancing the industrial condition of man- 
kind ; a rule, in short, which, like fire or water, is a good 
servant but a bad master. 

Yet, in reducing Laisses faire from the rank assigned 
it in most economical treatises, to its true grade of a prac- 
tical rule, good in certain conditions only, wo Iiave not 
reached tlie result that State interference is ibcrefore desi- 
rable at any and every point where the spontaneous action 
of individuals shall be seen to bo inadciuate to achieve 
the highest good of all clasecB. We liave merely put the 
objection to paternal government on grounds which will 
t>ear examination. State interference, however wull in- 
tended, however clear the occasion, is certain in some 
degree to miss its mark, and to work more or leas of posi- 
tive mischief in any attempt to remove tlie evils incident to 
individual action. Legislation is always more or less un- 
wise ; udminislnition always falls in some degree sliort of 
its intent (pp. 172, 178). Certainly no one can entertain a 
stronger sense of tlie evils of the regulation by law uf tli» 
industrial concerns of the people than the writer of tliia 
treaiisc. State interfcrvneo with industry is only justi- 
fied whore the admitted miscliiefs of restrii'tion aru hiwily 
overborne by an urgent occasion for preventing tlie per- 
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nunent d^r^atioo of Uie laboring claeees throngli Hjo 
operation of eoonomical forceB which the individual is 
powerless to resieL 

Admitting, then, that it is eminently desirable to reduce 
the action of the ot^Dized pnblic force to the minimnm 
consistent with the above object, shall we cot Eaj that 
government can not relieve itself from the necesgi^ of 
freqnent and minute interferences with industry in say 
other way to so great an extent as by, let, inasting on the 
thorough primary education of the whole popalatioa ; 9d, 
providing a strict eyslera of sanitary administration ; 3d, 
Hocaring by special precautiona the integrity of banks of 
Bavings for the encouragement of the instincts of frugally, 
sobriety, and industry ? 

Each of these tilings is contrary to the doctrine of Laiaaes 
faire ; yet I, for one, can not find room to doubt that, on 
purely economical grounds, the action of the State herein 
is not only justifiable but a mutter of elementary duty. 
A little interference with the freedom of individual action 
here will save the necessity of a great deal of interference 
elsewhere. If the State will see to it that the whole body 
of tlie people can read and write and cipher ; tiiat the 
common air and common water, wliich no individual vigi- 
lance can protect, yet on which depends, in a de^jeo which 
few even of intelligent persons comprehend, the public 
health and the laboring-power of a population, are kept 
pure ; and that the first feeble efforts of the poor at better- 
ing their condition and saving " for a rainy day" are 
guarded against official frauds and speculative risks, it 
may take its hands off at a liundred other points, and 
trust its citizens, in the main, to do and care for them- 
aelves. These things therefore are demanded by the true 
economy of State actityn. 

But, even so, I find to my own satisfaction at least a 
present necessity for legislation and administration in the 
interest of health, in the case of all industries where lai^ 
Diunbera of laborers of differing sexes, ages, mid dogrcM 
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are aggregated, especially where other than manual power 
is employed. Factory acts prohibiting labor for all 
classes beyond the term which physiological science ac- 
cepts as consistent with soundness and vigor ; restricting 
within limitB carefully adapted to the average capability of 
effort and endurance the employment of children and of 
women also, so long at least as women are denied suffrage 
on the ground either of mental inferiority or sexual un- 
fitness for contact with what is rough and vile; and pro- 
viding a full and frequent sanitary inspection of air and 
water, from garret to cellar, in all buildings thus occapied: 
acts like these seem, at least in the present, to be justified 
and demanded, not more by social and moral than by 
economical considerations (pp. 357-9). For it must ever 
be borne in mind, in such discussions, that those things are 
economically justified which can reasonably be shown to 
contribute, on the whole and in the long run, to a larger 
production, or, production remaining the same, to a more 
equable distribution of wealth. 
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